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Or, The Sou adz of the % 2 
Diſorders of GREAT BRITAIN, | 
BEING " 


An Ess Av towards proving, that the Im- 
morality, Ignorance, and falſe Taſte, which ſo 
generally prevail, are the natural and neceſſary 
Conſequences of the preſent defective SYsTzM 


of Epucarto. 


wiTH 
An Attempt to ſhew, that a Revival of the Axr of 


SPEAKING, and the 8r up OF OUR OWN LANGUAGE, 
might contribute, in a great meaſure, to the Cure of 


thoſe EviLs. 


In THREE PARTS. 


I. Of the Uſe of theſe Studies 
to ReLIG1oN, and Mor a- 


LITY; as alſo, to the Sup- 


port of the BI TISH Cox- 
STITUTION. 


II. Their abſolute Neceſſity in 
order to refine, aſcertain, 


and fix the EnGL1sn Lan- 


GUAGE. 
III. Their Uſe in the Cultiva- 


By THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M, 


Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium, parvi properemus, et ampli, 
Si volumus patriz, fi nobis vivere chari. Hos. 
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tion of the ImiTaTive 
AzTs: ſhewing, that were 
the STupy of OA Troger 
made 2 neceffary Branch of 
the ErucaTion ef YouTH, 
PozTzxy, Music, ParinT- 
1NG, and SCULP TURE, might 
arrive at as high a Pitch of 
Perfection in ENGLAND, 2s 


ever they did in Ar RNS or 
Rome. . 
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To the Ricur Hoxvouxanrz 5 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, | 


EARL OF 


CHESTERFIELD, 


T is not [INE] an affectation of novelty, 
nor yet entirely from an averſion to the 
word, Dedication, (though I confeſs from 
the ſhameful proſtitution of it T have long 
held it in contempt) that I have ventured to 
alter the form which cuſtom has preſcribed 

| | A 2 on 


* An ApDRess to the oo 


— —_ 


on theſe occaſions ; but merely from a re- 
gard to propriety. As I do not conſider this 
in it's eſſential parts to be of the nature of 
dedications, as I have none of their uſual 
ends in view, neither have I obſerved any of 
the uſual forms. I have aſked no permiſſion 
to prefix your Lordſhip's name ; I have pre- 
| pared no gilded book with Turky cover to 
de preſented with one hand, whilſt the other 
is held open to receive the ſordid wages of 
adulation: I ſhall not pretend to ſketch out 
your character, which I confeſs is far above 
my abilities; I have no thoughts of doing you 
honour, which in me would be the height 
of preſumption ;..I have no expectation of 
deriving any to myſelf from prefixing your 
name, ſince the ſcandalous abuſes of a 

tom, or ginally well founded, have put an 
end to” all ſuch power, even in names of 


higheſt merit. 


My Lord, as a ſuhject of Great Britain, 
I claim a privilege to addreſs You, as a pa- 
triot, upon a point which concerns the pub- 
lic good. Nor is it in my own name only 


| preſume to claim this privilege ; it is, my 
| 2 N 78 _ Lord, 


LS o 
- 
Ku 


Fan 
Earl of CHRESTERTIEI PD). 

Lord, in the name of the moſt auguſt body 

in the world, the people of Great Britain. 


In their name I have a right to addreſs 


= you to patronize and encourage a ſcheme; 


peculiarly calculated to promote their honour 
and intereſt, And that you are the proper 
perſon to be addreſſed to on ſuch an occa- 


ſion, will be confirmed by the general voice 


of the nation. To prove this, it is only 
neceſſary to mention what the ſcheme is: 
A defign io revive the long loft art of oratory, 
and 10 correct, aſcertain, and fix the Engliſh 
language. Let the queſtions then be aſked, 

Who is the fitteſt to | preſide over ſuch an 


undertaking ? Who is the beſt qualified to 


promote it, and to enſure it's ſucceſs? I am 
much deceived if there would be a moment's 
heſitation, and if the name of Cy esTERFIELD 
would not inſtantly be pronounced by every 


one, who is a judge of the ſubject. 


"The atiliry of the deli 16: ue pub is 
general is the ſubject of the following eſ- 


* how far your Lordſhip is particularly 


.2(A 42 Oy 


i En Appress'to the 


VO. 4 


. 2 
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he - \ 


e in it, more immediately * 
to this addreſs. 4 2 


D pon a ſimilar occaſion, Doctor Swift 
made uſe of the following words to the 
Lord Treaſurer Oxford. My Lord, as diſ- 
intereſted as you appear to the world, I 
am convinced, that no man is more in 
the power of a prevailing favourite paſſion 
than yourſelf; I mean, the deſire of true 
and laſting honour, which you have borne 
along with you through every ſtage of your 
life: and I muſt believe, that the deſire of 
fame hath been no inconſiderable motive 
to quicken you in the purſuit of thoſe 
actions which will beſt deſerve it. But, at 
© the ſame time, J muſt be ſo plain as to 
o 
6 


8 


R 6 «a => 


tell your Lordſhip, that if you will not | 
take ſome care to ſettle our language, and 
put it into a ſtate of continuance,” I can not. 
© promiſe that your memory -ſhall be pre- 
| © ſerved above an hundred run, farther 


than by imperfect tradition.” 


__ application of the above paſſage need 
not be pointed out by me. I ſhall only ſay, 
that 
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Earl of CHgsTPRFIEED. 1 
that it is apparently the intereſt and duty of - 


the great and good, to contribute all in 


their power to have their characters and 


actions tranſmitted to poſterity ; whether it 
proceed from a laudable deſire of fame, or 
from a principle of- extending the good in- 
fluence of their example in this world, when 
they themſelves are no more. To give ex- 


chat the colours ſhould be ſtriking, and the 
materials durable. This never can be the 


caſe in a fluctuating language, nor wilt able 
hands readily ſet about ſo diſcouraging * 


work, when they conſider upon what Per- 
iſhable materials their labours are to be em- 
ployed. How many Britiſh heroes and wor- 
thies have been loſt to us; how have their 
minds periſhed like their bodies ? How many 
great and ſingular characters are daily fade- 
mg away, together with the colours in 


Which they were drawn ? Whil thoſe, of 


| A 4 "Greece: 


act portraits of ſuch - perſons requires able 
hands; it requires alſo that they who draw 
them ſhould in ſome ſort have been wit- 
neſſes of their actions. To expect that they 
mould be handed down to poſterity, requires 


* 


viii An AppkRrss to the 

Gteece and Rome ſtil] bloom in equal freſh- 
neſs, preſerved and embalmed in » thoſe ever 
TO _— I | „ 


„i has never FEE proper ſub- 
Jedts,. but hiſtorians; and hiſtorians will not 
be found till our language be brought to a 
fixed ſtate, and ſome proſpect of duration be 
given to their works. They who apply 
their ſtudies to preſerve, the memory of 
others will always have ſome regard for 
+. their own. But could they hope for im- 
mortality to their labours, how would they 
graſp, at opportunities of drawing extraor- 
dinary characters from life, of recording 
ſuch events as fell within their own cogni- 
zance, and which might be worthy the 
know lege of poſterity. This alone could 
give true ſpirit to their works; this alonę 
_could enſure their eee. | 


t 


Hegenerte as the age is, we neither 
want great events, nor noble characters, 
— to be recorded. Let me boldly ſay, 
for I can do it with truth as an eye-witneſs, 
that your Lordſhip's wiſe and ſteady govern- 


ment 


„ 
6 Sa 2 
- 


ment of Ireland, at a mol e juncture, 


mazktt afford a ſubject worthy of the ableſt 


pen. When a dangerous, and for ſome 
time a ſucceſsful rebellion was raging. in the 
bowels of this kingdom, to be able to pre- 
ſerve ſuch perfect tranquillity in a neighbour- 
ing country, where ſix out of ſeven of the 
inhabitants muſt. be ſuppoſed to wiſh well to 
that rebellion from religious principles; that 


there ſhould have been not only no com- 


motion there, but not the ſmalleſt whiſper 
of diſcontent ; at ſuch a criſis to eſtabliſh 
ſuch univerſal harmony and order, as were 
ſcarce ever known there before in times of 

the profoundeſt peace; and all this without 
even the awe of military power, ſince ſcarce 
any troops were left in that iſland, as their 


preſence was thought neceſſary for the de- 


fence of the mother country: theſe are ex- 
ploits, my Lord, which though not fo 
pompous and high- ſounding as martial at- 


chievements, yet are better calculated to 


of 


ſhew the ſkill of an hiſtorian; and a dif- 


play of the abilities requiſite to produce ſuch 


events would: ſufficiently. dignify any, writer. 


who ſhould be equal to the taſk. 
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The dey arid ſervices you did that 
Fern dy your too ſhort adminiſtration; 
the noble deſigns you had planned to put 
an end to their calamities, and to raiſe them 
to that flouriſhing condition which ſeems to 
| Have been intended for them by bounteous: 
nature, had Providence - permitted your re- 
turn to that government; as they are deep- 
ly engraved on the hearts of all well-wiſhers 
to Ireland, ſo ought they to be handed 
down in their proper luſtre to poſterity. 
If they were ſo diſplayed, who knows but 
forme future governor, by ſeeing the means, 
might be inſpired with the inclination of 
making a whole people happy ? Who knows 
but ſome future politician might be con- 
vineed, that nothing could contribute more 
to the ſtrength and power of England, "_ 
the warn Mate of a 2 _ 


Amongſt the many points cali by 


your Lordfhip for the advantage of that 
country, there was none which ſeemed 
w promiſe ſo highly, or to bid fo fair for 


*. it at once to a »„ſ point 
ol 
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Earl of CWT ITD. At 


of view; as your propoſal publickly made 


to the provoſt and fellows of the univerſityz. 
for the endowment of proper lectures and 
exerciſes in the art of reading and-ſpenking; 
Engliſh. But this deſign, among many 
others, fell to: the ground ſoon after yous 
departure, though had the prayers of the: 


nation for your return taken Place, it 2 
infallibly” have been GENE: * MY 


C * 


o 
o 


Town, my Lord, that this propatgh and 
the unexpected honour. you did me, 7% 
mentioning” my name, as one who might 
be uſeful on ſich an occaſion, firſt wade 
me think a ſcheme practicable, which had! 
long before taken poſſeſſion of me, in ideas, 
So great an authority! at once convinced 15 
that the deſign was right': and the opinion of” 


tf diſcerning a judge made me have ſome 


confidence in my on abilities. And whe 


I conſidered the power of the patron to pro- | 


mote ſuch an undertaking,. I: made no 
doubt: of the ſucceſs. Theſe were the en 


coouraging circumſtances, which gave births 


w tlie following eſſay. For thus I reaſoned: 
- with: myſelf; Sure tlie noble propoſer, and! 
| L may 
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An ADpREss to che 
I may ſay author of the ſcheme, who puſh- 
ed it ſo warmly in another country, will 
not ſlacken his endeavours to promote the 
ſucceſs of it in his own. And though. he 
is no longer a Vice - roy, no longer in em- 
ee he is ſtill Lord CHESTERFIELD. 


4 fach, my. 1 I addreſs you; not 
as Swift did the Lord eee where he 
ſays, I take it to be your Lordſhip's duty, 
as prime miniſter, to give order for in- 
« ſpecting our language; for you, my. 
Lord, are no prime miniſter, and I ſhould 
be ſorry, to ſee a vizier in this country iſſuing 
out his orders even for ſo uſeful a purpoſe : 
no, my Lord, I addreſs you as a good citizen 
t employ the extraordinary talents with 
which Providence has bleſſed you, and the 
high eſtimation which theſe have. procured 
you amongſt your countrymen (product- 
Ive of more real power in this free nation, 
than monarchs can delegate) in ſo uſeful 
and. eee a purpoſe. 
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1 call upon you my Lord, in the name 


of our anceſtors. Let their minds be no 


longer a prey to the canker. of time, as 
their bodies are to the worms ; let them 
not periſh all, like the - beaſts of the field, 


but let their fair memorials be preſerved 


'till time ſhall be no more. Suffer not 


our Shakeſpear, and our Milton, to be- 
come two or three centuries hence what 


Chaucer is at preſent, the ſtudy only. of a. 


few poring antiquarians, and in an age or 


two more the victims of book worms. 1 
call upon you in the name of the preſent | 
geniuſes ready to ſtart, if the prize were 


worthy of them, and the race of glory equal 


to their immortal longings. I call upon 
vou, my Lord, in the name of poſterity, 
to. make an unalienable ſettlement of lan. 


guage upon them, the nobleſt eſtate, next 


do that of liberty, which it is in our e 


to ee, 


1 you * not ay the — I — 
ſay to you, as Swift did to the Lord Trea- 


furer, you. will be the moſt inexcuſable 


perſon tad ; farſt to. your country, as 
u. 


1 


* An abb to the” 
you are perhaps the only perſon who have it 
in your power to ſecure to it fo invaluable a 
bleſſing; next, to-yourſell, in neglecting. fo. 


glorious an opportunity of eternizing your 
name. The name of the eſtabliſher of our 
| language may by poſterity be held not 
in leſs veneration than the wandte of our 


Wor © 24 


„ad the audy of "Mics become 
as univerſal in this country, as it once was 
in Athens and Rome, there can be no doubt 
but that there will be found as many En- 
glim names equally eminent in that art, as 
thoſe revered ones of antiquity. But it 
hath ſometimes happened that nature has: 
aſtoniſhed the world, in a particular age and 
country, with a genius of a ſingular kind, 
and never afterwards copied her work, or: 
caft another in the ſame mould. Such was 
the Cæſar of Rome, who amidft the crowd 
of orators ſhone forth eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed, and ſeemed to be a ſpecies by himſelf... 
Should our language now be fixed, poſterity: 
wilt know; as well as we of the preſent: 
"ys, chat we have — en None 


in 
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Farl of CRESsTERTIEI DD. 
in this reſpect, and it will for ever re- 
dound to the glory of this country, that 
England alone can boaſt of having pro- 
duced a rival to Cafar in that point; 
That I may not be thought partial, or in 
the leaſt to have exaggerated -on this occa- 
fon, - I ſhall here preſent the picture of 
that great man, in his oratorial capacity, 
as drawn. by the maſterly hand of Oo, 


_ Quid nofter bie Ceſar * nonne novam quan- 
dam rationem attulit orationis, & dicendi genus: 
induxit prope fingulare'? Viss unquam res pr 
ter bunc tragicas pene comice, triſtes remiſſe, 
Never as bilare, forenſes ſeenica prope venuſtate, 
tractavit, atque ita, ut neque jocus nag nitudine 
rerum excluderetur, nec gravis Facetis minue- 
retur * / 


4 


Such an ee genius added a 
new luſtre to Rome, as it gave them & 
ſuperiority over Greece in her moſt favourite 
art. Since England has produced an equal, 
it is of conſequence to the honour of the 
country that the memorial of it ſhould be 
preſerved; as there is the greateſt reaſon to 


iI An ADDRESS. to- che 

believe that ſne may never produce another: 
For as nature never beſtowed but one ſuch 
upon all antiquity, . Why ſhould we hope 
that ſhe ſhould be more profuſe to us? 
The memorial of it can be preſerved no 
- other way but by fixing our language. If 


that be not done, I can. only promiſe your 
«, Lordſhip (give me leave to addreſs you in 
| a parody of what Dr. Swift ſaid to Lord 
Oxford on a like occaſion) / that about two 
© hundred years. hence, ſome painful com- 
« piler, who will be at the trouble of ſtudy- 
ing old language, may inform the world, 
that in the reign of George the ſecond 
. © lived Philip Earl of Cheſterfield, remark. 

© able for eloquence i in his days, and for a 
peeuliar vein of pleaſantry, which in an 
extraordinary manner captivated the hearts 
of his hearers. That ſome of his ora- 
tions ſtill remained, to be found in a few 
curious collections, but the language was 
wſo obſolete, that he could diſeover no 
6 traces in them of that wit and humour 
© which were ſo admired. in his own. 
6 es: : ws * 
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It may be . Ran I mould not ticlols 
this addreſs, without offering ſome argu- 

ments on my own account, and from ſome 
| hints dropped above, laying. a perſonal 
claim to your Lordſhip's countenance and 
favour in my undertaking. But after have- 
ing urged motives of ſo much a-nobler 


kind, any of that ſort would appear with 
but an 1]! grace. 


Perhaps i it may be dots 1 in thi is, that 
I am acting the part of an artful accountant, - 
who by omitting ſome articles makes the 
ballance appear in his own favour, and that 
by this means I have cunningly brought 
your Lordſhip into my debt, But I can 
| ſoon clear up that matter, by declaring that, 
during your Lordſhip's government of Ire- 
land, you heaped ſuch obligations on me, 
by your countenance and powerful aſſiſtance 
in promoting another undertaking, which I 
once fondly thought would - have been of 
laſting ſervice to my country, that I have 
ever ſince looked upon myſelf as greatly 
* your Lordſhip's debtor. And I had no 
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xvii An App RESS to the 
method, in my low ſituation of life, of 
clearing off any part of the large ſcore, 
but that of throwing an opportunity in 
your way of doing a great public good. I 
am, my Lord, ' with the moſt profound 
* | 


Ll 


Your Lorgſhip's 
Moſt obliged, 


| M Moft devoted, 
* N * ” by: 48 I; * 


| And obedient ſervant, - 

15 ; I 
© - | F Tuomas SHE AIDAN, 
0 Th ® þ 33 == K. 8 i 
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T is not altogether from a compliance with 
cuſtam, that the author of the following eſſay bas 

.  #hought it proper to write a preface to bis work; 
but he was induced to it from two material conſider- 
reader*s indulgence to the many errors and inaccuracies, 


which it is more than probable be will find ſcattered 


throughout the whole performance. Yet be doubts not 

but that the candid and bumans will male all proper 
ellowantes, when they are informed that the whole 
woes begun and finiſhed during a feeu manths receſs in 
the laſt ſummer ; and that wwhilft be was about it be 
bad repeated attacks of a diſarder, which often put it 
out of his power to give the leafs attention to it for ſa- 
eral days together, and at the beft feld allowed 
bim an application of more than three or four bours ' 
in amy one day. H knows with bow bad a. grace all 
excuſes on decount of baſte come before the public, ſence 
the anſwer is obvious.enough, that an author is under 
no compulfion to give his works to the world, and it is 


- @ reſpect due to the public to keep them by bim, "till 


be bas rendered tbem at leaft as finiſhed as bis talents - 


aan make them. But if the matter here treated of be 


of ſuch importance as the writer pretends, it is im. 
K | pole 


* PREFACE. 

foſſible that it can be tos ſoon offered to the conſider- 
ation of the world, even in a rude and undigeſied 
fate, Nor could any little addition of fame, which 
the autbor might expe from keeping it by bim ill 
be had poliſhed the work, compenſate für the le 
which the public might ſuſtain by ſuch delay. Indeed 
the little pretenſiont, which the author bas to fame on 
the ſcore of writing, bave made this in bim but a 
ſmall ſacrifice. It is now more than ten years ſince 
De bas been an alien to all learned fludies, and a 
ranger to books in general, except ſuch only as wers 
neceſſary to the diſcharge of 4 troubleſome and la- 
borious employment. This is bis firft attempt as a 
evriter,- without any previous fleps taten, without 
any pains to qualify bim for ſo diffitult an office, 
Thus circumſtanced, how vain were all bopes of 
praifet Happy indeed ſhall be think bimſelf, if be 
can eſcape cenſure ! He boper the matter, whereof 
Be treats, not the manner in which" it is bandled; 
will be chiefly conſidered by the reader; as the whole 
¶ bis bumble pretences to merit ariſes from the deſign, 

not execution. \ Or ſhould bit ſtyls be: diſapproved, 

be will at leaſt have the conſolation. of affording in 

Bimſelf a- flrong example of a point, which be has 

laboured to incultate, the neceſſity of Studying our 

pron language in our early years; 

+ "The other conſideration was, left the reader might 
imagine from ſome paſſages in this eſſay, that be 

| —_ thoughts in the plan, which be bas promiſed 
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„ PREFACE . ami 
at the end if the work, of interfering with the pre- 
ſent eflabliſhment of ſchools and colleges. To obviate 
any ſuch ſurmiſe, he begs leave to declare, that: the 
reflectiont which be has thrown out upon the many 
evils attending the preſent mode if education, haus 
not been levelled at the inſtitutions themſelves, but at 
the abuſe of them, thro' the obſlinacy and ignorance 
of pedantic maſters, and unſkilful tutors. To the care 
of ſuch, it is to he feared, too many of ibe youth of 


| 1 . theſe kingdoms have been committed. He is, ſo far 


from thinking a ſchool and college education unne- 
ceſſary, that he knows not how a man can well be 


IH « fnited gentleman without baving firſt paſſed thro 
"8 thoſe. Nay, a competent knowlege of all thoſe things 


which are taught there is eſſential to all ſuch as 
may hope to receive benefit. from bis plan. Nor bas 
any 2 precipitated the execution of bit defign fo 
„ or given bim ſuch Janguine bopes of ſucceſs 
in pr 44 a late revolution in the two great ſchools of 
this kingdom. It is not long fince a man ſufficiently 
young not to bave any rooted prejudices, and pet of an 
age when judgement may be. at it's utmoſt. maturity, 
was placed at the bead of Weſtminſter ſchool. It muſt 
be a doubt with all who have the pleaſure of knowing © 
bim, whether nature or art have contributed moſt to 
qualify bim for the diſcharge of ſo important an 
employment. In bim are united all ibe requiſites 
which Quintilian thought-neceſſary to the forming. a 
complete maſler ; and by ſuch rules as are laid down 
by the great Roman, bar the Engliſh preceptor ſquared 


| 15 nt Ipſe nec habeat vitia, een. Non 


 auſteritss 
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1 PREFACE. 6 
auſteritas ejus triſtis, non diſſoluta ſit comitas : ne 
inde odium, hinc eontemtus oriatur. Plurimuy 
ei de honeſto ac bono ſit ſermo. Nam quo ſæ- 
pius monuerit, hoc rarius caſtigabit. Minime ira- 
eundus; nee tamen eorum que emendanda erunt 
diſſimulator: ſimplex in docendo, patiens laboris, 
aſſiduus potius quam immodicus. Interrogantibus 
Hbenter reſpondeat, non interrogantes percontetur 
ultro. In laudandis diſcipulorum dictionibus, nec 
malignus, nec effuſus: quia res altera tædium laboris, 
altera ſecuritatem parit. In emendando quæ cor- 
rigenda erunt non acerbus, minimeque contume- 
lioſus. Nam id quidem multos a propoſito ſtu- 
dendi fugat, quod quidam fic objurgant, quaſi 
_ oderint. Ipſe aliquid, imo multa quotidie dicat, 
quz ſecum audita referant. Licet enim ſatis ex- 
emplorum ad imitandum ex lectione ſuppeditet, 
tamen viva illa, ut dicitur, vox alit plenius, præ- 
cipueque præceptoris, quem diſcipuli, ſi modo 
recte ſint inſtituti, & amant, & verentur. Vix 
autem dici poteſt, quanto libentius imitemur eos 
quibus favemus. Sumat igitur ante omnia paren» 
tis erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, ac ſuccedere ſe i in 
_ eorum locum a quibus ſibi liberi traduntur, ex- 
iſtimet. Here is to be found an exact repreſentation 
of Dr. Markham's conduct towards bis Pupils ; ns 
wonder then that he meets with nothing but — 
x * and reverence on their paris. 

Indeed, , the greateſt ſweetneſs of F -hhofition, 
joined to the moſt manly firmneſs; the moſt ſolid 
judgement; to the moſt refined taſte ;, the . fineſt in- 
vention and accuraq of defign, to the niceſt ſkill and 

Patient 
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PREFACE wii 
patient afſiduily in the execution; an extenſroe knows 


lege in all affairs divine and human, adorned by all 
the cbriſtian virtues; in_ſbort, if an union of the 


cooleſt bead and warmeſt beart in one and the ſame 


perſon, can form a complete preceptor for youth, Ex- 
&land may boaſt of being in poſſeſſſon of ſuch a per. 
fon. Under ſuch a bead, no wonder ſuch rapid im- 
provements have been made in that ſebool, not only 
in all uſeful ſtudies, but in morals” alſo ; hitherto 
ſcarce thought to be part of the province of a teachey 


of Greek and Latin. Yet theſe are but the dawn. © 


ings , this great genius. His noble plan for build» 
ing a ſquare, which has already deſervedly met with 
a parliamentary ſanfion, and ſome more ex 
deſigns, when executed, will ſbetu him at his meri- 
dian height. And it is matter great comfort "to 
think, that there is the faireſt praſpecl, from bis 
youth and vigorous conſtitution, of bis being able 
bimſelf to ſee the glorious deſign Ani ſbed, without 
leaving it to the chance * . oY 5 > 
hands. 

. Happy it * for England, that . ee 
there is placed at the bead of the other great ſchool, 
a man who will not readily yield the'palm in any of 
the above reſpefts to bis rival. One, who as be is 
much of the ſame age and vigour as the other, as be 
is poſſeſſed of ſimilar talents, ſo is be not inferior in 
an ardent defire of pe bis duty to the ut- 
moſt. Nor bas fame been at all filent in regard to 
the many improvements in education already made by 


= Mr. Barnard of Eton, From a proper emulation 
= between two ſuch men, what happy fruits may not 
| 9 


xxiv PREFACE. 1 
be produced to this country? It is with great plea- 
ſure that the author. can aſſure the public, that 
among/} many other good cuſtoms introduced into both 
thoſe ſchools, pronunciation and the art of ſpeaking 
are now made eſſential points. Upon ſuch foundati- 
ons what ſuperſtructuret may not be raiſed? There 
can be. no doubt but that many excellent tutors are te 
be found in both univerſities, capable of promoting 
the growth of plants fo judiciouſly reared; and their 
number muſt ſoon be much increaſed by thoſe who 
rare tranſplanted thither from ſuch admirable ſemi- 
. narier.. So-that it will hereafter be entirely tb 
fault of all parents who chin afford it, from a wrong 
elboice of places and perſons, if their ſons are not 
trained in the moſt perfect manner in the paths of 
- . and virtue. 

This it was, which made the aut bor boldly aſſert, 
that Britiſh education might now be rendered more 
complete, than that of any other nation in the world, 
either antient or medern. This it was which made 
bim hope for the moſt perfecl ſucceſs to bis plan, Of 
awhich be ſhall ſay no more at preſent, but that it 
is entirely. calculated. to finiſh the education of a” i 
gentleman, and to take it up” only where the uni- 
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er O the Power of Education. 

ks, . MIDST ;the- general outery againſt the 

3» enormity of the times, the endeavours - 

45. 4 of our beſt writgrs and preachers to re- 
ZI form them, D 1h the legiſlature, ſo 

* £4 - often rouzed of late by his Majeſty's paternal care, 

72 and the number of penal laws made to check the 


progreſs of vice, the torrent is ſtill too ſtrong to 
be reſiſted, and theſe weak damms are borne 
away: irreligion, immorality, and corruption are 
viſibly increaſed, and daily gather new ſtrength. 

If a phyſician ſhould find bis patient ſtill grow- 
ing worſe. under the regimen he preſcribed, he - 
would not obſlinately perſiſt in the: ſame courſe, 


but 


Fi 


8 3 RIIT I SCH bas, 


but try new 8 Vet if he be not acquaint- 
ed with the ſource of the diſordet, he may;.go 
through the whole materia medica to jo purpoſe, 
The firſt ſtep towards a cure is to know the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe, and when that 4 0 removed the ef- 
nm deaſe of courſe 157 te 516 bent 
When a nation is —5 to a certain degree of 
Pa and corruption, penal laws are of litile 
force. Their efficacy depends upon their execu- 
tion, and when that is rendered difficult, or im- 
poſſible, they become of little or no uſe. When 
the bulk of mankind are good, it is the intereſt of 
each individual to detect and puniſh a villain: 
when they are bad, it becomes their intereſt to 
ſcreen him from puniſhment for crimes, of which 
they are equally guilty, and conſequently equally 
Fable to the ſame puniſnment. Thus the ſting of 
the law is taken out, or often turned upon the ifi- 
nocent. The few good are awed by the powerful 
confederacy amongſt the numerous wicked If 
they attempt to bring an offender to juſticeg "they 
are often branded with the name of informets; 
they are baffled by packed juries, and fuborned 
witnefles: or if they carry their point; it is at uchi 
an expence as will deter moſt people'fronafollow= 
ing their example. At ſuch a crifis, the virtuous 
few, finding their endeavours to ſerve the pub- 
lic ineffeQual, or even dangerous; retite' as ſoon 
as poſſible from the buſy world, and leave the 
Held open to the vieious to range in at large with- 
out controul, An 7 Aha. (Ul ke 4 
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afid remaiß in the legiſlature as guardians to; theis 
9 cbuntry, may waſte their time in making ne per 
= nab Jaws for; new crimes; and the fertile inventſ» 
= on of man in wickedneſs will furniſn them with 
b ſuffieſent employment, Theſe lawz, if not exe: 
cuted, are at beſt uſeleſs; but, when ſwelled to an 
ee ſixe, become a er evil than the 
dlſeaſe. LEST BP C 
1 hen ine * is trampled ates PLS 4 pu- 
niſhment no longer dreaded, how can we e 
chat Wweaker inſtruments will have any , <fe@2 
The edge of latyr cannot prevail againſt men, ho - 
cloak themſelves with vice, as with an armour 
nor will the ſting of ridicule be felt by thoſe, whg 
are vulnerable to ſhame. 18 a nar 
Such ſymptoms in a ſtate are Ms n 
7 rnb dun tuin; and its end cannot be far 
4 off, -uibleſs: prevented by adequate remedies. As 
WJ the iſoaſe ariſes from an univerſal corruption. of 
mantiets, it can be cuted only by a general refor. 
mation. Our manners depend upon our notions 


and opinions, and our opinions. and notions are 
the reſult of education. This, and this al 


muſt neceſſarily be the ſquree of all our diſorders 
and bere, and bere mae ou we therefore n 
10 a: cure. FA? 2 
Wildom and koowlege-- are the: parents of be. 
Iigion and virtue; folly and ignorance of vice 
and impiaty here wiſdom and knowlege are 
wanting in a nation, virtue and religion will hard- 
1 e d hen ignorance and folly. reigns” 
de andi 1 will be ſeen triumphant. The 
Ba * 


” @ reer 


and 


— 0 
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only, way theo. 10 bring about, a reformatiani.of 
manners is to * reſtore wiſdoni and knowlege. 
This can be effected only by a, right ſyſtem of 
education, Wiſdom,. knowlege, and conſequent- 


I virtue, are not to be acquired any other way. 
If we look into the hiſtory of all nations, we ſhall 


find their flouriſhing ſtate owing to the proper 
education of their youth. What but that, raiſed 
the petty ſtate of Athens to its amazing pitch of 
glory and Power ? What but that 1 made Rome the 
miſtreſs . of the world?. By that the Shane 
vernment hath remained uoaltered, vpwargs. of 
vo thouſand years, notwithſtanding, ſeveral.in 4 
| xefline commotions, and ſeveral, conqueſts. by fo- 
Feigo enemies. Nay it fill. continues ah 
without the leaſt variation, altho?, it, e 
ubdued by the Tartars, in whoſe poſſelh clhon 38 has ; 
en for more than a century..; J 161 ot 
But the prodigious do. of education was ve” 
ver ſeen ſo. ſtrongly as in the Spartan ;commgn- 


wealth; for by the force of that alone was their 3 


Nate. preſerved in vigour for upwards of, ſeven 
hundred years, upon principles directly oppoſite 
to the nature of man, How much greater then 


muſt its power be in aſſiſting nature? Let ds Caſt 
dur eyes towards the now barbarous Afrieks erte 
| the ſource of arts and ſciences; to What dweth me 
her preſent deplorable condition, but to] the pt EL 
of education? Whilſt, on the other hand, it is by * 
that alone the northern and weſtern regions of 1 


Europe, once rude and ſavage, have riſen to their 
Preſent ſplendour. 80 -that it is evident there is | 
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. nal differbhes f Font RYE S men of 
1 de of the earth, but that the whole 

.. deptiids upen the culture of their underftand- 

o | ; A Þ 2 Nay ſuch is the power of a well diſciplin- 
br 1 ed mind; tft it hath been known that orte 

M to perſons only of eminence in a ſtate, ſo train- 

- be fuddenly raiſed their country from ob- 

oF 1 8 to glory. 

ſed "Thebes, and esl on account of Aupidi- 
of 2 0 and ignoratice, were held in fuch contempt 

& | 1 8 the other ſtates of Greece, that their names 

bY | 4 eee t when in the former of theſe 


A 4 ee Pefopidas aroſe, enlightened by 
1221 4 I by precepts of Lyſis, one of the greateſt philo- 

1 | ophers of the age, they 1 raiſed the 'Theban name 
io Yuch 2 pitch of glory, as to obſcure all others, 
fd ſtruck terror into the mighty commonwealths 
1 1 of Spatth -atid of Athens, It is very remarkable | 
1 x that Philip, botn in Macedon, happening to 
de an höſtage in the hbuſe of che father of Epami- 
hondas at Thebes,” received the benefits of tie 
= "fame education, under the ſame tutor; and tht 
7 this an affervwrds Lon ooh en op word ſtate 


4 4 TY 


n — den Chaldea and; Eovpt.: were 8 
vil, Greece and Rome were rude and barbarous, as all 
9 | Seypt and Syria now are, and have been long. When 
WB Greece and Rome were at their heights i in arts and ſei- 
ences, Gaul, Germany, Britain, were as ignorant and 


W pe 4 ; Harbarous, a any pins of Greece or Turkey can be 
s by non. 553 ia 
fs of 8- Se Willem Temple, el apon ancient and modern 
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of Mucedon ſo high, as to give law to all Greece, 
and in ſome time to the greateſt part of the then 
known world. It was to the extraordipary, care 
taken in his education by his father, that Rome 
owed her Scipio, the preſerver of his eounity, the 
coniqueror of Carthage, one of the beſt mers and 
greateſt herdes of antiquity,” | 3 
When Paulus Emilius conquered Perſeus, he 
booked down upon his riches with contempt, and 
would ſuffer his ſons to take nothing away but his 
Hbrary, which he looked yþan as en true 
mines ef real treaſure. 0 
There need no examples fro tiftory: to prove, 

| that, the well-being of a ſtate depends upon the 
education of their youth: There cannot be a good 
and wiſe community, made up of fooliſh and vi- 
eious individuals; and individuals cannot be made 
wife or good, bot by education. If chat be faulty 
or wrong, the effects wilt neceſlarily ſhew.them- 
| ſelves in the lives of men. When the fountain 


| head is polluted, the Arreams which flow one 


cannot be clear. A 

The power of the firſt Wen webs: neue 
| the minds of men, and the influence they have up- 
on their conduct ever after, is a beaten topic: 
holy writ and the claſſic writers abound in ſen- 
tences to this effect; and hiſtory furniſheth us with 
innumerable examples; Of which there is none 
more remarkable than that of Alexander the great; 
whoſe early mind received ſuch a. tincture, and 
imbibed ſuch notions of falſe glory, from the def-, 
ſons of a ſervile ai tutor, Leonides, as 
2402 | n 
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Lee alter warde k be effacet A mate a 
[EN En of an Ariſtotle. 
are From education ine hab flowed all the vari: 
Ne 9 dus cuſtoms, and manners; all the different inſtitu⸗ 
the ions, civil and religious; all the ſeveral ſyſtems, 
nd =» 4 oral andd political, of the ſeveral nations of this 
528 3 peopled earth. If we are more unſettled in our 
he 1 1 otions; and conſequently more irregular in our 
nd ations, than any other nation under the ſun; if 
his 3 a 4 {hat the biſhop of Cloyne ſays be true, that, 
rue The pretenſions and diſcourſes of men through - 
„out theſe kingdoms would, at firſt view, lead 
ve, te to think that the inhabitants were all poli- 
the t ticians; and yet. perhaps, political wifdom hath 
ot in no age or country been more talked of of 
nm leſs underſtood. Licence is taken for the end 
ade 3 e and popular humour for ĩts ori- 
tx gin. No reverence for the laws, no attachment 
m- the Cofiſtitutibn, little attention to matters of 


. F ö 1 and great altercation upon trifles; 
mit ſuch idle projects about religion and governs 
a ment, as if the public had both to chuſe; a 


1 » 
1 
a 
SS 
* * 
7 


general contempt of all authority, divine and 
up- WF buman; an” indifference about the prevailing 
IG > 3 opinions, whether they tend to produce order; 
en or diforder, to promote the empite of God, of 


* the devil: theſe are the ſymptoms that ſtrongly 
P A mark the preſent age. If all this, I ſay, be fo; 


n 


4A vhence can it proceed but from a defective edu 


nd 1 cation, which, not taking care to ſettle the notions 
leſ- q of men upon the baſis of right reaſon, leaves their 
3 4 3 minds open to receive any opinion 
u 1 103 
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chat char nce may throw i in their Way, "that taptics 
m hunt after, or inclination graſp IT 5 ©0083 


 Bvident as thi point is, is it not atnazing, 2 k 


men were blind, or infatuated, that they have 


not hitherto turned their thoughts to examine the 
only ſource, from which all the happineſs or mi- 


ſery of the nation muſt neceſſarily” flow ? "That 
they ſhould employ their time 2ither in crying 
out againſt the increaſing tide of corruption, 


| which threatens a deluge to the land; or in en- 
deavouring to raiſe damms in thoſe laces where 


the, breadth, depth, and rapidity of the waters, 


baffile all the efforts of man to ſtop t their courſe? 


And though they daily find their labours Ineffec. 


tual, and likely to continue ſo from the violence 
of the torrent, yet that they ſhould obſtinately 
perſiſt in the ſame courſe, without once 8 to 
the fountain head; which they might. got op 
purge and cleanſe, but with eaſe diyert i its courſe 
into ſeveral channels, ſo as to ſend forth AED 
ſtreams 1 to water the whole land, a 
Important as it is to the ſtate, ein Katt 
ver once claimed the attention of the beg deere 
ince its firſt inſtitution, Tho? it waz eſtabliſhed 
in times of great ignorance, and, conſequently 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be very defective, yet have 


we gone on the ſame ſyſtem, with the ſame blind 


obedience, that the Roman catholics pay to the 
infallibility of the pope. Intereſting as it is to 
every individual of ſociety, yet no one topic bath 
leſs employed the pens. of gur writers. Whether 
it be that ** were * by prejudice ice in Fa- 
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IT your, of g; method. in.wbich, they. themſelves, Werz 
7 trained; + QT hat the. difficulty. of a reforr Mao 
1 detgrred. them from: the attempt, ſo 1 It is, tl at re 
have in our whole language but two treatiſes of - 
aan erg erte written on that ſubje&. 2 

firſt, 9 bark one, by Milton, the other, by 

The, former clearly points out the faults 

and Jeſetts in our education, but the remedies 
x propoſed : are too ſtrong for men of a fi ickly habit 
of body, made weak and feeble by long diſeaſe: 
1 = are calculated only for thoſe of robuſt athle⸗ 
=: tic a labouring under zan ee 
" as himſelf expreſſes 13 This i is not a how 
1 for every man to ſhoot ii in, but will require 
* F almoſt equal to thoſe which Homer gave 
We 1 yiſes,” The other by Mr. Locke is only an 

H 27 to mend and patch our preſent ſyſtem fl, 


1. 


fuch a8 iti * and to make ſome alterations 7 


480.50 


ut is far from containing any endeavour 2 


2711032 


LEE e git. This he himſelf acknow. 
es in the latter part of his treatiſe, where x 


feges in t 
ke *'Tho” I am now come to a concluſio ion 0 
at obvious remarks have ſuggeſted to m 
+ concerning education, I would not have 1 
”" thought that T look on it as a Juſt treatiſe on tha 
© fab ect. I have touched little 1 more than thofe 


& a Ras which I judged neceſſary for the breedin ing 
d e” of a a young gentleman; ; and have now publiſhed 
ae * kite ole my occaſional tho houghts with this hope, 
to © that the? this be far from being a complete trea- 
h be on this ſudjeck, or ſuch as that every one 
ad * im) find . Lust will [juſt fit his child i in it, yet it 


7 
2 'B * * ny 


10 A\RTTISH: Woxh Mi. 
may give ſome ſinall lights, to tkoſe whoſe con- 

i cern for their dear litile ones makes them ſo ir- WM 

regularly bold, that they dare venture o cr 

< ſult rheir own reaſon in the education of their . 


children, rather than n to "9: on, We: 1 . 
Dufte e > 15 8 
In all well- regulated fates, the two n . 
points in view in the education of youth ought to 
be, firſt, to make them good men, good mem 
bers of the univerſal ſociety of mankind; and inan 
the next place to frame their minds in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make them moſt uſeful to that ſocieti - 


to which they more immediately belong; and to 6 . 
ape their talents, in ſuch a way, as will render 
them moſt ſerviceable io the ſupport, of. that 80-— Me 
verntnent, under which they were born, and on 1 0 


the ſtrength and vigour of which the well; being * 
of every individual, in ſome meaſure, depends. 
H neither of theſe points are provided for in out - 
Hitem, J cannot ſee how we are to expect good 3 | 
men or good ſubjects. Nay; the contrary muſt 
in n general be the conſequence, for the mind of © 
man being actiye will neceſſarily find itſelf em- W- 
ployment; if our youth are not trained, i in the 
night way, they will probably go wrong ; if they: Fo 
are not taught to do- good, they will be like to „ 
Smit evil. | (2097, 8 6 
This point is fo. n thatie might fem up- . 
neceſſary to ſupport it either by reaſon or autho- IT 
* 


ty; and yet fo little attention has been paid to: 
it, that it may not be wholly uſeleſs to quote the 
9 of a man upon this head, who is al- 

NT 


* 
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jowed to have been poſſeſſed of the deepeſt pene- 
1 In his epiſtle dedicatory to his treatiſe 
Jon education, he has the following paſſages. I 
4 my ſelf have been conſulted of late by ſo many, 
4 © who profeſs themſelves at a loſs how. to: breed 
þ 4 © their children, and the early corruption of 
youth is now become fo general a complaint, 
4 that he cannot be thought wholly impertinent, 
Who brings the conſideration of this matter on 
c the ſtage, and offereth ſome thing, if it be but 
do excite others, or afford matter of correction: 


* rr a 
* en 4. er 
r 


= 


"4 L for errors in education ſhould be leſs indulged 


L than any. Theſe, like faults in the firſt con- 
codction, that are never mended in the feconds 
q or third, carry their afterwards incorrigible taint: 
i witkr them, e all the nn cpr e 
6 life. Nor 1 tr 2» 
pe well-edueating of er — — . is fe 
muh the duty and concern of parents, and the 
2 welfare and proſperity. of the nation ſo mychs 
"I © depend on it, that I would have every one, lay 
1 it ſeriouſly to heart; and after having well 
3 © examined and diftinguiſhed what fancy, euſtom, 
or reaſon adviſes in the caſe, ſet his helping 
hand to promote every where that way of train: 
ing up youth, with regard to their ſeveral con- 
"XX © ditions, which is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and like. 
Mt — ee virtuous, uſeful, and able men 
in their diſtinct calhings; tho? that moſt to be 
taken care oo i3 the ne an e e 
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1 RTT ISIHJ BON 
| toifichdfwof that rank are by their education once 
* ſet right, they will quickly bring-all:the-re& 

© into order.“ 
= In his treatiſe on education he ſays, I wiſh, 
© that thoſe who complain of the great decay of 
* chriſtian piety and virtue every where, and of 
gl Jearning-acquired | improvements in the 72 
Sof this generation, would conſider how ty fe- 
trieve them in the next. This Lam ſure, that 
if the foundation of it be not laid in the educa- 
tion and principling of te youth, all other en- 
„ deavours will be vain. And if the innocence, 
ſobriety, and induſtry of thoſe who are coming 
up, be not taken care of and preſerved, it will 
be ridiculous to expect, that thoſe who are to 
ſueceed next on the ſtage: ſhould abonnd in 
- that virtue, ability, and learning, which has hi- 
therto made England conſiderable in the world. 
+77 From theſe, and many other paſlages: to the 
ſame effect, it is eaſy to ſee what his opinion was 
of our method of training youth, and how ne- 
ceœſſary he Judged an alteration to be. Let us 
cherefore with candour and impartiality examine 
dur ſyſtem of education, as it now ſtands: I am 
much deceived if it will appear calculated to pro- 
mote knowlege and virtue; on the contrary, I be- 
eve, it will be found to be the true ſource of 
all our follies, vices, ignorance, and falſe taſte. 
Should it prove ſo, this advantage will reſult from 
- the enquiry, that in the courſe of i it proper reme- 
dies il ne enn 25 . as appear, 
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application of ſo many years. It may be aſked 
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and 1 they cannot fail ;of 
ang ce bee e vor wage se. 
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ZHEN" a boy can read Engliſh with tolerable 
' Anency, which is generally about theage 
of ſeven or eight years, he is put to ſchool to 
learn Latin and Greek; where ſeven years are 
employed in acquiring but à moderate. ſkill in 
thoſe languages. At the age of fiſteen or there 
-abouts, be is removed to one of the univerſities, 
Vvhere he paſſeth four years mote in procuring a 
more competent knowlege of Greek and Latin, 
in learning the rudiments of logic, natural phi- 
loſophy, aſtronomy, metaphyſics, and the ſhea- 
then morality. At the age of nineteen or twenty 
d degree in the arts is taken, and here ond the 
eduention of 2 gentleman. 3 Dolls Sg! 

When education is ſaid to * finiſhed, one 
would imagine that the perſon is qualified imme- 

+ diately to enter upon his part on the great. ſtage 

Hof life 3: and yet it would be hard to ſay What gne 
duty of ſociety, or what one office as A citizen, he 
is qualified to diſcharge, or ſuſtain after his cloſe 


ee what n Arie to be expected * 


wn e Ex 8 n vana oftentatione, et 
©. Hibil fanahtibus literis? Cujus iſta errores minuent? 


©" eujus* cupiditates prement? quem fortiorem,” quem 
oi baguwen, quem liberaliorem facient? 


from 


* : * 
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© from à vain oſtentation of the politer ſtutſies, a 
© and unavailing learning? Wheſe errors will ; 
* they diminiſh ? whoſe paſſions will they reſtrain? ll 
hom will they make more Ae more Jt, = 
4 : A f * 


more liberal ? = 

"The ill effects of this method are deſeribed by A = © 
mie or Seh verivuc and" condife terms, har 
E ſhall not ſtand in need of any apology with = | 4 | 


reader” for preſenting him with his obſervations 8 : 
; 7 Co. 4 

upon this occaſion, inſtead of my ow m. 7 Þ 

„s for the uſual method of teaching arts, I | N 

c. deem it to be an old error of univerſities, not - 


yet well recovered from the ſcholaſtic grollneſs 
© of barbarous ages, that inſtead of beginning 
with arts moſt eaſy, and thoſe be ſuch as are 
* moſt obvious to the ſenſe, they preſent their 
young  unmatriculated novices at firſt 16 
with the moſt intellective abſtractions of logie 

* and metaphyſics: fo that they having but new< 
left thoſe grammatic flats and ſhallows, where 
2 they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a few words, 
c with lamentable conſtruction, and now on the 
© fudden tranſported under another climate, to be 
© toſſed and turmoiled with their unballaſted \ wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controyerly,. 

c do. for. the moſt part grow into hatred and con- 
| ocked and deluded all this 
c while with Tagged notions and babblements, 
< while: they expected worthy and delightful. 
© knowlege; till poverty or youthful years call 
them importunateſy their ſeveral ways, and 
© haſten them, with the ſway of * either 
. 6 to 


— EDUCATION 17 
10 an ambitious and mercenary, or .igyorantly 
* zealous divinity. Some allured to the trade of 
law ground their purpoſes, not on the pru- 
; * 7 and heavenly conteraplation of juſtice a 
5 equity (wWkieh was never taught them) but on 
: the, promifing : and pleaſing) thoughts of litigious 


4 ; 4 terms, fat contentions, und lowing fees. Othens 


© betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls ſa un- 
Principled! in virtue, and true generous. breed 
ing, that flattery, and court ſhatts, and tyran- 
nous aphoriſma appear to them the higheſt 
points of wiſdom; inſtilling their barren hearts 
© with a conſcientious flavery, if, as Erather think, | 
© it. be not feigned. Others, laſtly, of a more 
67 delicious and airy ſpirit, retire themſelves, 
knowing no better, to the enjoyments of eaſe 
* and luxury, living out their days in feaſt and 
„Jolliiyz which! indeed is the wiſeſt and fafeſt 
9 + courſs of all theſe, unleſs they were with 1 more 
integrity ondertaken. And theſe are the fruits 
0 Wt: miſpending our prime youth in-theſe ſchools. 
and univerſities as we do, either in learning” . 
meer worde, or ſuch __ mon 5 4s were 
„ hettepunlearnt!? ?“ 5 
Mr. Eocke, in Abet kis Nd megb bf, the 
fame ſubject, perfectly agrees with Milton. In 
ſpeaking of the education of a gentleman, he ſays, 
©Since: it cannot be hoped” he ſhould" have time 
und ſtrength to learn all things, moſt pains 
© Moull'be taken about that which ĩs moſt neceſ- 
1 5 and __ Iran fodkel Mir," Luer 
r | * 1 . et 
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obs plot an ra ned. use au 1 
the world. 4 
Seneca complains of the, contrary praQi in ſn 


his time and yet the Wee e e 1 
Sgcheiblers did not ſwarm in thoſe . as th 3 
eidonop in cheſe. What would he have the. age, = 
© afche had lived now, When the tutors thipk, it iſe . 
their: great buſineſs to fill the ſtudies, and. hea s = 
1 of their pupils with ſuch authors as theſe? He: 1 15 
would have had much more; reaſon to fay, ; as 
be daes, Non vitæ ſed. ſchole. diſeimus, We. 
learn not to live, but to diſpute; and: qur educa-. 7" 
tion: ſiteth us rather for the uniyerſities, than, the, EF 
world. But it is no wonder, if thoſe who make. ©. | 
the faſhion. ſuit, it to what they have, and got 8. | 
- what their pupils want. The faſhion, being > BY 1 
once eſtabliſned, who! can think! it 11 rpg er = 
hin this, as, well. as in all other things, f i hu 7 
*BE&yail 2, and that the greateſt part. 81 of ſe, wh 5 nn 
find their account in an eaſy. ſubmiſſion, foit, 
2. auld be ready to cry.out, hereſy, when, any Il 
© one departs from it? It is nevertheleſs matter; 3 4 
* of, aſtoniſhment, that men of, quality and parts.. 
Soul duffer themſelves to be ſo far milled. by 
* cuſtom, and. implicit faith, Reaſon, if conſulted *" 
i, would adviſe, that their children's time 
* ſhould be ſpent in acquiring what might. be uſe= 
ful to them, when. they come to be men, rathet 
5 than to have their heads ſtuffed with a deal 0 
© traſh, a great part whereof they uſually never. 
6 do (i, is, certain they never need, to) think on. 
+ again as long as they live; a fo, MP. 25 
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1 Guin. EDUCAFTFON mw 
IF 6s Wl ler ts mem, they are otily W 
? nk Ae is f6* Well known, that I appeal te pa- 
W | 1 4 T Tents Gente who have been at coſt to bude 
a DE young heirs taught it, whether it be not ri- 
8 < diculous for their ſons to have any tincture of 
1 7e ſort of learning, when they come er 
„into the, world; whether any appearance of it 
_ TT "would net leſſen and diſgrace them in company? 
„A od that certainly muſt be an admirable acqui- 
„ ſition, and deſerve well to make à part in edu- 
5 * cation, which men are aſhamed of, where they' 
"ix © are mot concerned to e their N 


” 0- breeding 1 o 
ru evident that both theſe 2 men thought 
8 our method of education was productive of 'evil, 

i” intteag of good; of miſchief to mankind, inſtesd 
5 = of , benefit; - But among ſuch as have received 
wt F 2 na ill taint from ir, T believe it will be allowed 
* by much the greater part, that they never find 
8 ire Profits or Pleaſure from it! in che reſtof their 
ö ie... ; 0 


Upon their entrance into Fe wade: 2 very 
ſtort experience will convince” them that they 
cantivt apply what they have been learning to any 
uſeföl porpoſe; that to fucceed in life they mnſk 
enter upom entite new ſtudies, and that they muſt 
even have the double labour of unlearning many 
2 lin they before thought the perfection 


ee 


2 of R mati knowlege. Their Greek and Latin au- 
15 5 theit books of logic and metaphyſics, 80 
b are Jai affde; and in à few years all the traces o 

7} 


their 


ww AGRI? * N oJ 
their early acquirements, of fo 1 many years pains 
and labour, are wholly obliterated, Is it not a 
lamentable thing to think that the prime of life 
Hath thus been loſt, that a fertile foil Rath thus 
been tilled, and manured, at great pains and 


coſt, and ſuch ſeed ſown as will never produce 'a 
valuable crop? Or is there reaſoh to wonder, that 
the richneſs of the ſoil ſhould waſte itſelf in a 
luxuriance of weeds? Of the few, who, from a 
love to the arts in which they have been trait ned, 
would Rift keep them alive in their methories, and 
dif fay their tafents to the world, much the great- 
ef part ferve only to increafe the number of bad 
verſifiers, miſerable eſſay- writers, and minute 
philoſophers. © The ſtudious' and contemplative 
minds indeed may be furniftied with matter to 
einpfoy their feifure hours in innocent amufements, 
ſs that they may not be e members df ſo⸗ 
oy; however uſeleſs; and this perhaps is the 
greateſt benefit which the pubſie rds from it. 
The divine, the lawyer, and the phyfician, may 
convert theſe rudiments of ſcience to their own 


advantage in their ſeveral profeſſions,” but the 


gentfeman, finding no immediate uſe for them, 


neglects, and of cburſe ſoon forgets them. TU 


the education of a gentleman, which is of alf 
others the moſt important to the public, is not 
at all provided for. Were it defective in all other 
arts and profeſſions, tho? the grievance would be 
felt; it might be attended with no danger to the- 


ſtate. But gentlemen, born to be legiſfators, to 


be the bulwarks of our conſtitution, to fill up poſts 
300A! which 
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* which require wiſdom conduct, and the moſt 


AF 7 the life of the patient, tho: not effect # Ferse 
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improved abilities, to animate and give motion to 


the whole body of the people, to be an example 


and model to all, the fountain of manners and 
ſoutce vf principles; if their education be defect» 


ves or bad, the whole conſtitution is affected by 


it, the difeaſe hath attacked the vitals, and muſt 


4 either be removed, or inevitable enn N | 
= follow. 
8 To remedy 


this. two eminent «phyſician bare 

preſeribed very oppoſite « courſes, The fir ſtrites 
at the root of the difeaſe, which he would endea- 
vour wholly to eradicate z but, as it w 28 before ob. 


ſeryed, his medicines are too e in their 
operation, for the ſtrength of the patient's Conſti. 
IF tution, | The other ſeems to think the cafe deſpe= 


rate,. and has therefore only directed a courſe of 
lenitixes, which may give eaſe to, and prolong: 


Milton's fcheme | ems: better. calculated * the, 


than for the preſent age: howeyer beautiful i it may. 


i I 1 look i in theory, it would be found impracticable 


in, the trial; ot cou'd.it. be reduced to Practice, it 
muſt neceſſarily change our form of government 
into a republic. Locke on the other ſide, ſoems 

to deſpair of any effectual reformation in the pubs. 
lic, eſtabliſhed: ſyſtem; be has therefore turned 

his whole thoughts towards private education. 

To: this there are innumerable objeRQions, but 
particulariy in out conſtitution, as that method is 

the 8 calculated K ſtates, and, if it be- 
AF | came 


20 VOBRATISH Bas 
came a would be the ſureſt means to eſta · 
bliſh. arbitrary power; an evil of all bes. 
moſt to be dreaded by a free people... n 
But ſure between theſe two extremes 4 me- 
m may be found, which will effectually anſwer 
all. the, ends propoſed. Suppoſe, inſtead of a total 
fubverſion, an attempt were made ta correc. the 
errors in the preſent ſyſtem, to ſupply, ſome de- 


fects, « and extend and enlarge the whole: perhaps, 


| in leere this, method, 'an. eaſy and practicable 
= A Bo ſtruck out, which, would, exceed - 


FRUEFYL: 


feQs,;. from what it doth, as from what it leaves 


undone 3. Yom, it's imperfeQions fo far as, it 15 5 | 


25 from it it s ſtopping. ſhort at an f roper din 


5413 


he end. 15 he, rudiments of the arts are taught, 


as if they were defi reable on ly for their own fakes, 
but their uſes. for the purpoſes of life are never 


peinted out. Seneca in ſpeaking ü upon, this ſub. 
jeg, al 4 0 < For what teaſon is it that we tra train 


. Þ CF ba t- 153 2 tat 3 „ 1 PIO 


© # Quart" « ergo beraftbus ſtudis kids erudiings 


Non quia virtutem dare poſfunt; ſed quia unimüm 4d 
- accipiendam virtutem præparant; quemadmedum pri! 
ma illa, ut antiqui vocabant, literatura, per {quam 


puexis elementa traduntur, non docet liberales artes, fed 
mox 8 Jorma parat ; ic liberales artes. gg 


Perducurg animum 2 ann a. yi virtutem, ſed e * 40 9683. 


1 101 6 our 


e been hitherto eſtabliſhed in any part of 


£1 ug FIR" 
1 e. of c our preſent wok of education do 


not ſo much ariſe from, i it's faults, as from it's de- | 


en there bs. moſt. occalic ion fer it's = int $7 Dot 
2 5 


Ie, end ſeems to be forgot, a and, .the. means ar re 


ewerdn. PUERT ON. et 
3 | ie chill up in the fidy of the rid hd Fo 


Þ | © Ended?" fr is not becauſe they can infpire Virtue; 
but becauſe they prepare the mind for Ts fe. 
© ptome, Juſt as the rudiments of thoſe, om, 
Wray 


"IF ©bitealy 5 the liberal arts; but prepare the 
„e bor their reception, ſo the liberal arts tem- 
© q = « elves do not directly lead the mind to virtue, 
2 = but give the mind a right diſpoſition for | "26 HED a 
Should a maſter, after having inſtructed his pu- 

vil in the rules of grammar, leave bim to make 
IT his way thro' the claſſics, as well 48 he could, 
* 7 without aſſiſting him in his progreſs, ane ent- 
AL $ 1 | ing out to him the uſe and application of Uk 
” 3 F rules as he went along, could he ever with reaſc \ 
expect to find him a good ſcholar? And Re gelt 
care and Pains | be thought ſufficienit to 10 m 59 *. 4 


S 
» or - — + 


=} 27 good man? 1s it eaſic er, after having learned the 
un radiments of. knowlege, and morality, for a man, 

4 = fo ide 'bin elf ri ht1 h l b 55 ff Wild 

0 0 guid e himſelf right in the labyrinths o iſdorn, 


2 _- and ſteer, unpiloted, a ſteady courſe of 1755 
2 I chrough the ſhoals, the rocks, the quickſands e 


Il ute, and, in a vellel without ballaſt, ſtand the 


x 1 321710 
2 ſwelling t tides of corruption, and the ſtorms 


; FF paſſion, than to underſtand. a Greek' or Nomen 
„ author 7. And yet, abſurd aß it, may en ſuch is 
4 opt practice. At the very .junQure,. when the 
4 uſesef all be, has been reading ought to be pointed 
m odaurt to him with the utmoſt care and attention, in 
81 order to encourage him to goon ity his 'courſe,/to 
N | reap the fruit of his toils ; at that moſt critical 
= | Une of. life,” when the \paltons'bbgiti's' bi too 


ſtrong 


12 BRITT 9 17 Foster. 
ſtrong "EY reaſon; even hen gu: c e the ut ut« 
malt, is a young gentleman lelt to hirbſelf with. 
out a guide, without aſliſtance, to follow the bent 
of his inelinations. Is it any wonder that they 
ſhould lead him away from a dry ant laboribus 
courſe” of ſtudy, in which he had ever probeeded 
with reluQance and Uiſtult? Is it any ende that 
they ſhould immediately plunge him into 4 guiph 
of pleters, from which he” may never more 
emerge 215 5 | Fay | © 
Is it not a fac, that, after the age of l or 
theteabonts, a gentleman,'tho' ever ſo Uefirobs 
to finiſh his education, cannot fiud the means of 
dving it in England? And has not this redüced All 
parents, who wiſh to ſee their ſons aetompliſhed, 
to the neceſſi ity of ſending them either to foreign 
academies, or to travel? Both which have been 
attended with the worſt conſequences. / Thoſe a- 
cade mies are in countries which differ widely 
from ours both in religious and civil inſtitutions; 
nor Will it appear improbable, that their princi- 
ples in both may be much corrupted, hen it is 
confidered what little knowlege of their own re- 1 
ligion and government they carry with them a- x 
broad. It is no wonder, when we reflect on te 9 
places where they paſs the firſt parts of their ra- { x 
tional life, and the "tutors from whom they fe- 
ceive the firſt" knowlege of things ted of 
words, that ſo many ſhould return confirmed re- 
publicans. And ſo many others, captivated” by 
the charms. and outward appearances of the 
rn abroad, ſhould entertain too favourable no- 
85 5 tions 
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tions of monarchy. Their religion indeed will 


9 | | be 1 in no great danger of being changed, as there 
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Lis not much temptation to it; but as they carried. 
but little abroad with them, there i is a great ha- 
Le of their loſing that little, and returning with. 
And this perhaps may be And not the x 
moſt unfruitful ſource of infidelity. ., * 

.'T hey who at that time of day are ſent to travel | 
Re yet in a more deplorable ſituation. * 6 To. 

put them out of their parents view, at A great 
* diſtance, under a governor, when they think 
[© themſelves to be too much men to be governed 
. IF, others, and yet have not prudence and ex- 

* perience enough to govern themſelves,” what is 


| 1 it but to expoſe. them to all the greateſt dangers | 
of their whole life, when they have the leaſt 


7 * "> 
4 
BY.» 
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IP * 


« fence, or guard againſt them? Until that boiling. 


F< boiſterous part of life comes in, it may be hop - 
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ed the tutor may have ſome authority: neither 
* the ſtubbornneſs af age, nor the temptationon 
example of others, can take him from his tutor's 
conduct till fiſteen or ſixteen: but then, when 
e he begins to. conſort himſelf with men, and 
L thinks himſelf one; when he comes to reliſh, 
and pride bimſelf in manly vices, and thinks it 
« a ſhame to be any longer under the conduct and 
« controul of another, what can be hoped from 
| © even. the moſt careful and diſcreet governaurg 
© when neither he has power to compel, nor his 
pupil Fl diſpoſition to be. perſoaded ; but on the | 


il T0. 25 53 eee ad; } 
| ; * * Lick, ; 
=ON n 8150 . tat- 


24% BN TTIS AH Bock 1. 
© contrary has the advice of warm blood, and pre- 
c vailing faſhion, to hearken to the temptatians 
© of his companions, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, ra- 
£ ther than to the perſuaſions of his tutor, who ĩs 
© now looked on as the enemy to his freedom?” |} 
And when is a man ſo like to miſcarry, as when” | 3 
© at the ſame time he is both raw and unrulyy ??: BM 
This is the ſeaſon of all his life that moſt re- 
© quires the eye and authority of his parents and 
© friends to govern it. The flexiblenefs of the 
former part of a man's age, not yet grown up 
© to be headſtrong, makes it more governable 
© andfafe; and in the after- part reaſon and fore- 4 
© ſight begin a little to take place, and mind a a 
man of his ſafety and improvement“ © © 
I this picture be juſt, if this reaſoning be right, 
ſhall we have any cauſe to wonder at the merchan- 
diſe-thoſe young adventurers bring back? What 
indeed can be expected from them but an importa- 
tion of all the follies, fopperies, vices; and Tux- 
uries of the ſeveral countries thro* which they 
have paſſed. Theſe are to be found in the ftreets, 
and on the high-ways; and to be picked up riding 
poſt; but to collect valuable ſtores of knowlege, 
and to treaſure up wiſe obſervations, ' demands the 
{kill and experience of more advanced years; it 
requires much longer reſidence, cloſe attention, 
and painful reſearches into places far from the 
common road, and vulgar haunts of men. 
©2084 is evident that there can be no greater evil 
Gray th neg our youth rand at ſo 1 3 
and 


club bbc rrbn. 236% 
and dabge rue u ſenHhb n. This evitfarifes from the 
ſad alternative of being either obliged: to:do-ſn;or ? 
of entering them too ſoon at home into the buſi- 
neſs af life: One or the other muſt be done as 
things are mo eircurnſtanced, or they muſt re - 
main for-{ame-years in a ſtate of idleneſs and in- 
action. Vet for. his the remedy is not hard to de 
found But. before I ſpeak to that point ĩt will 
be proper to take 2 more exact view of the: pre- 
vious part of eduration, as the finiſhing muſt in a 
great meaſure depend upon the preparatiun. 
has been ſaid before, that the evils aß our pre- 
ſent ſyſtem do not: ſo: much ariſe from it's\faults, | 
a8 ſrom it's. deſecta, from what it does, as from 
what it omits to do. Indeed there is nothing 
taught in our ſchools and univerſities either impro- 
per on unbecoming a gentleman to know om the 
contrary,“ whateyer he learns there, if it be pro 
perly. applied, he will find both uſeful and orna·- 
mental to him in whatever ſituation of life he max 
aftetwards he, placed. That theſe inſtructions ſel- 
dom QF, never anſwer this end, is owing partly to 
the m in which they are given, and partiyj 
to an entire omiſſion or neglect of ſome ſtudies: 
which are: eſſentially neceſſary to render the others 
uſeful, as well as ornamentllvl. 
In order to prove this, it will be neceſſary to 
lay dom ſome principles relative to education: * 
and then to try r ug by thoſe gens cage . 
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iv ei 11 MSF e 0163 1 2; 135 38643; gaifteqmo) | 
Of the pn upon which a ſyſtem off tducatian 
220% eg fooul begun g 10 fuck oc vi 
en en n 18 Sie #9919 Hoirtvey OH: 
* FA HE daws of education are tlie finſt im 
31434. '1'preflions we receive q and as they prey 
pere us for civil life, each particular family 
4 ought to he governed purſuant to the plan of the 
© great family which comprehends them all. Af 
he people in gerieral have à principle, their 
& Fonſtituent parts, that is, the ſeveral families, 
| will have one alſo. Send 211-64: rack 40 
Ill Henee it follows, that in every ſtate it ſhould 
be a fundamental maxim, firſt, that the educa» 
Hon of youth ſhould be particularly formed and 
Adapted to the nature and end of it's government. 
Secbndty,; that the principle by which the whole 
community is ſupported; ,ought to be, the maſt 
ftrongly inculcated on the minds of every:i * 
dual. Where theſe rules are not obſerved, n 
ſtate can flouriſh, or even ſubſiſt for any length 
of time. The beſt education upon any other 
principles may make good men, but it cannot 
make good citizens; it may make them-yirtut 
and wiſe, but it cannot make * weful- mem- 
Hers of that particular ſociety... 

Every kind, of government hath its waned, Þ 
end, and it's principles. It's nature is it's p 
fa confltifution or conſttuction to anſWer n 


doi 2 Spirit of laws. E of end; 
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And wihout a right ang, — 
firoyed;/ ſor if the principle be wrong, a different 


EDUCATION. | 

end; it's end is that which is ſought after by ſuch 
conſtitution; on; and: it 's (principle; is the means of 
1 that: end. From this view it is evi- 
denty.that:the'pfineiple-is the maſt eſſential, party 
is the ſoul of government, which puts i it into mo- 
tion, which gives it life and action. The beſt 
conſtitution in the world, and framed beſt 


end, without a principle, is nothing but A name, 


end willibe: purſued thaw what was the ohject of 


it's inſtitution; It followeth alſo, that, the principle 


ſhould be ſuited to the end, not only in i NS 0a _ 
ture, but in it's degree of power and ſtrengths 


for ſo far us it falleth ſhort of the end, ſo far ix ho 


government weak and defectiv e.. ar 
The natural order of enquiry therefore will he, 
whether” we have a principle, whether this ꝓrinci- 


— > nt the nature of our government, 
it de of fotee enough to anſwer the end 


and whether this principle das iriculcats 


ed by education. e 12 61 
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Hate e different forms of aa 98571 
ze world may be reduced to three bro 


Linz NT ITE and deſpotic 


To theſe the celebrated COONS jeu has annex 
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g bly proved that ether theſe muſt be the princi 
| ples, or the government could not ſubſiſt· But 
iwwhat relates to the monarehiculg he has not 


covens that ſuch a monarchy ag that of England 


„ IRH IBS 


three priniciptes, : To the republican) virtue 3 
to the monaàrehical, honour ; to the deſpotie; 
fear. In the firſt and laſt of theſe he has inconteſt i. 


made uſe of that clearneſs and preciſionꝰ uhich 
appeat ſwovidentlyin-the reſt ofrhis'work1zAs he 


ſeems to have formed his idea of monarchy intirey. 


lyifrom that, under which he was born,; ſo he has 
laid down rules in general for it, from the patti- 


cular prattioe of that ſtate. He hath accurately 


diſhnguiſhed between the two republican farms, 
rhe ariſtocracy and democracy, and the yaxipus 
manner in which the principle is to Operate in 
hoſe different forms; nor was there leſs reaſon to 
diftinguiſh between the different fonns of monar- 
«by, the leſs limited approactiing to the deſpotic, 


andithe more limited bordering upan the gepubla- 


cane n will not require much. penetrationogo git = 


cannot ſubſiſt upon his principle of honour. Te 
envince an Engliſhman of this, there needs only 


10 preſent him with part of the deſeription-which 


he himſelf. giyes of the principle. ond jo nanuy3. 
By the laws of hopour he ſaye, !( That the at- 
ons of men are not judged as good, but as ſhine- 
ing; not as juſt, but as 90 7 Ratg4.rebloaakle, 

but extraordinary. s os 28d off 

To this bits Boncur it -is owing) that 


ae wesen are only juſt: vrhat it pleaſes anch as : 


2 J it adds rules of down iwer Bente 
1d | 3 © every 
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4 5 20very'thipgipreferibed to us; it extends or li- a 
ez mid our duties ; according to it's on fancy, 

* 5 "whether they prpeeed from: religion; politics, 

1 N monality; Ichere is. nothing. ſo- ſtrongly in- 


ut «/Wulcateid:in monarchies, by the Jaws, by rl 
ot *-giong and banours: a+ ſubmifion-t9.the ee 
. Gull mollig bei et: 
1e What a aeter W f. 0 
8 _ Monteſquieu himſelf has deſcribed 
glaring colours in another place.. Am · 
4 5 n joined to idleneſs, and baſeneſs to pride 
*[g:defire bf obizining riches without labenr,  M 
and an auerſion to truth; flattery, treaſon; per- 9 
© fidy; Violation of engagements, contempt of 
4 civil daties, fear of the prince's virtue, hope 1 
from his weakneſs, but, * all, a prong 
©:4idivule eaſt upon vittue einne 
Perz far from Britain be be ever kept: this 
dlalting ptineiple, and may our enemies; whit 
they cominue ſuch, cheriſh it in their boſoms. 
As the profeſſed intention of this author, was 
46 treataccurately-of all the various governments 
known in the world, and their ſeveral principles, 
is is eviden that he has been defeQive in the En- 
cution of one part of his deſign. For the fremn 
s on deſeripions he found that dur form of _ 
government v ould not come exactly under any of 
.thekedds into Which he diſtinguiſhed them thtꝰ 
be has allotted a ſeparate chapter to trent of ohỹůẽ, 
*Ivhſtiturion/25* a diſtinQ ſpecies from an other; 
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29e ne has not thought proper to ſay one ſyllable 
About the principle, 3 8 
* 5 c 3 | 
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1 3 Fe L agu f 
50 1 contented hinifelf with kstetemig ke 
BY by which it it may be deſtroyed. ether 
this was the effect of negligence” 3 Ma et 

: whether he durſt not deliver his ſentiments freely | 
upon that head, from the di ao 1 and 
3 muſt be left to 3 
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| of theſe f three Principles, f. th the: may Beall uſes 
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| 8 io RN is ade up of a a que ix. 
1 ture of the three ſpecies Ip 'goyernnitht, 
C7 partly monarchical, partly re publican, "ind 
partly abſolute, from the union of APA two, "it 
ſlows chat no particular princip 2 
| any of | thoſe will be ſufficie nt to anſwer it's end“ 
© But' all the” three mayy | be : employed d in ft dc "add 
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* bulk of the pebple mb be "Yeu = 
Po the laws, which ſhould be andere ab vi 
ed with deſpotic power. The legiſlative 1 55 
publican part ſhould haye virtde Ke or it's dhl 
and the principle of honour ma ay be be een By 
the « executive or royal authority with fucceſs. n 
BZ honour 1 do not mean here that baſtard Kihd"ae? 
"feribed above,” (which was fubMtut 8 ' prihoes 
lh fſeſſed of deſpotle power," 
ihe S title of monarchy i . dom if 
| 90250 mo ore uſeful" ank * we ftw to promote 


| their 
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| come. predominant ; and as ſuch a predomina 
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7 HEN 9 88 different print act in 9 
ſtate, in which there is no ſubordination, 
or neceſſary dependance of one dn the other, as it 
would be extreamly difficult to confine them with- 
in their due bounds, ſo as that no one ſhould. 


of a any 'oneof theſe « over the other muſt neceſſarily, 
"6 10 A Thange i in the conflitution, i it were t 10 
N a principle of ſuperior force to 5 
d. be found out, whoſe office it Fon alc 
be q pre erve the balance between the others, to 
reſtrain them within their due limits, and confine 
them to their proper objects. Nor have we far to 
ſeek for ſuch a Aae Ne can be no other, t i than 
RELIGION, ;, 190 a0) 
To the great power yer, energy bf this x princi- 
61 Monteſquieu himſelf has borne teſtimony; | for 
4 he, has never. mentioned it as a neseſſary one 
to any of the forms « of government; which he treats I 


of, yet he,oncaſ ovally lays in a part of his work, > 
WEI upon that point, that c be WIN 
eiples e deeply engraved the 
pools 8 bY more OT 9 700 


wards 


ted „ 
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© the falſe honour: of monarchies, than the chu 
* mane irtues of — orqthe ſerwile fear 
aof deſpotic ſtates.. T 0 nde 
lende it is evident he thought that the; princi- 

ple of true religion was much ftronger than the 
force of all the others together; and -confequent- 
chat a ſtate founded upon this principle muſti be 
fixed upon the moſt ſolid and durable baſis. Hence 
alſo we may trace the reaſon of his ſilence upon 
that head in treating of the Britiſh: conſtitution; 
for as he clearly ſaw that it could be ſupported by 
no other prineiple but that of religion, and that 
the religion muſt be ſuĩted to the nature of gur ga- 
vernment, he muſt of neceſſity have given the 


preference to it in it's reformed ſtate, and this 
would have been a point of too much danger for 


a ſubject of France, and a Roman catholic_by 
profeſſion, to meddle with, This conjecture ap- 
pears the more probable, when we ſee that this 

important article ſeems accidentally and careleſsly 
dropped into a chapter, whoſe . , Gra | 


«ot Mr. Bayle's paradoxes.” 551 07 des ei T 
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As che different parts of which our eotifiite! 

EX tion is compoſed of courſe introduced difs 
kercht principles, the ſame policy , which” pointed 
dit the neceſſtty of a head to overs the whole 


ſite, fe wed alſo" the wee ef a regulating 


* 


120 Terr ; principle; 


— 


any other form. 
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principle ; and che) fame analogy will diſcover to 
ue, that the power of this principle oven the 
others ſhould be of the ſame nature and extent 
as the powen of the monarch over the different 
members of which the ſtate is compoſed. It ſhould 
be rather coercive, than active; rather direct, than 
govern; reſtrain, than impel. Whilſt it pretends. 
to no more, it will give no umbrage to a free 
people; and the three principles of virtue, feats 

and honour, may be all exerciſed with more forces 
and advantage under the guidance and influence 
of ſuch ꝝ principle, as they will be confined todue 

bounds; and directed to proper ends, From all 
which it manifeſtly appears, that this prineipie 
above al * hilly" ineulentec un 
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12 is eaſy to ſee that 3 n point of order, 
dignity, and uſe, is the foremoſt of the three 


other principles It is alſo evident, that it is moſt 
ſuited to the nature of our government, in as 
much as that partakes more of the republican chan 
therefore we want to know 
how!|to. cultivate. this noble and. neceſſary pringi- 
ple, let us look into the methods praQtiſed by thoſe 

antient and, wiſe republics of Greece, and Rome, 
where it flouriſhed, in it's. higheſt degree. "Tha 


enquiry. alſo May, e lead. us ig the be 


5 W 19 manner 


34 N hol) 
mater GP propagating reſtgiom too; for virtue 
_ thd rellgion are nearly aftied, they give und re- 
cetde mutual aids, ard the one naturally prepares 
the mind for theother, 9 17 ci e. 
Seig: cle eilt 2602 itz r 6, melt el oy Fr 
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*HE. great republics "of, Athens, and Rot 
like ue, had liberty for their object. I- 


ſerved without wiſdom. Knowlege of all. * 
man affairs joyned with virtue was necęſſary 
dhe internal polity, order, and tranquillity, of 
Late: fortitude, the reſult of virtue, joined with 
policy, was neceſſary to preſerve it from. external 
violence. Nor was the mere poſſeſſion of, wif 
dom and knowlege ſufficient, in thejr Hatclmer, no 
more than courage without {kill in their citizens. 
As their counfels were the reſult” of public de- 
Dates, wiſdom and policy, to haye theit due ef. 
Acts, muſt be diſplayed and communicated to 
others z the wiſeſt councellor in ſuch a ſtate, with- 
out a power and facility of delivering his ſenti- 
ments, could be of little uſe to the public. 5 
communication cold be made no other 


dy language; a complete knowlege of that 2 : 


therefore abfolutely necelfary. | But as the mere 
Communication alone might not always produce 
dhe effect of bringing * into the ſame way of 

* 


oye Lana li a» fa © w 8 Q 


3 not exiſt without virtue, nor be pre- 
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thinking, it was neceſſary that this communication 
ſhould; be made in a glear and forcible manner,, 10 
as ito.,eplighten. the underſtanding, and to make 


ſtrong impreſſions on the hearts, of the hearers, 
To do this, it was neceſſary that their thoughts 


and words ſhould be ranged in due order, and the 
whole delivered with proper tones and geſtures 
Or,; in other words, the art of oratory. was eſſers . 
tial to thoſe who ſpoke in public. Hence we 
may trace the principles upon which their ſyſtem 
FE education” Was built. Their end was ber 
liberty cbuld not ſubſiſt without virtue; no 
maintained without wiſdom and knowlege z and 
wiſdom and knowlege, unleſs com municated with: 
force and peripicuity, were uſeleſs to the ſtater 
Hat * virtue is a' painful renunciation of at fel 
patfions," and äs wiſdom and knowlege Witlr tik 
| he e are the effects of a laboriou 
application, and practice, it was neceſſary” 
old be encouraged by rewards, and 
a inſtruction in thoſe difficult purſuits. 
Kerne y we find, that in the oducatiemôf 
their youth, after having taken care to inſtił 
frongly 1 the principle of virtue, their ohief atlem 
tion was to inſtruẽt them in the moſt accurute 
know lege of their own language, and to train 
mem from theit childhood in the practice of ord- 
2 the ebenes an nen P 
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@ | "HERE is 1 one point in which this 
ee, neceſſary. or. Wy ful to. the, an Vents 
ob g erein it is not equally fo to Yoo 7. r * 
there apy incitement to. the ſtudy of "its, il er of 


* pleaſure, profit or, bogour,, which is not 4 we | 


; rong with us. That. the. uſes are the foe. 
"Points common to. us wit dem, may be ft 55 by 

i: only looking « over. the following: elegant art a . ſum- 
mary view of them drawn up by Cicero. 


ende Nothing ſeems to me to be more truly ex- 

Fe e to be able by ie powers of orato- 
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rant Ine / Kite Kits” tiaxima,” dus man quo- 
*ſunt, propofita Plæmis, vel ad grätiam, vel ad 
al ro wel ad dignitatem. Ac ne iud quidetn vert di- 
di pöteſt, aut plures, cæteris artibus iuſervite, * 
Jore qelectatione, aut ſpe uberiore, aut præmiis ad 


Wen 


diſcendum amplioribus, commoveri. Cic. de orat. Hb. i. 


e Neque vero mibi quidquam prob ae 
"(hats hoe dicendo tenere hominum caetus, mente al- 
cere, voluntates impellere, aao velit, unde autem ve- 
Rt, deducere. He una res in omni libero populo, 
8 in pacatis tranquilliſque civitatibus,'pre- 
"T6 -"gipue ſemper floruit, ſemperque dominata'eft 
"Quid enim eſt aut tam admirabile, quam ei infinita 
3b or multitudine hominum exiftere unum, qui id, quod om- 
nibus natura ſit datum, vel ſolts;-- cum Padese fa- 
dual bare polſit? Aut tam jucundum cognitu, atque audi- 
tu, 
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© xy to engage the attention of public aſſemblies, 
* to win their good opinion, to drive their paſſions 
© where you like, and bring them back at plea- 

dure. This art alone has ever flouriſhed, und 
8 N the greateſt ſway 1 in all free ſtates, eſpeci - 

* ally in times of peace and tranquillity. kf 

* 50 For what can 10 juſtiy e: excite out admir ion, 

1 tone man 1 in 2 million ſhould either lone, 

**p ot at leaft with but few others, be able to do 


7 chat which nature ſeems to have put into, the 


© ow ver. of att men? What cen 175 Tuch} plea- 


6. 2 


45 
uf eee ee n or- 
nata oratio, & perpolita? Aut tam potens, tamque 
- magnificum, quam populi motus, judicum religiones, 
ſenatus gravitatem, unius oratione converti? 
oup Neid porro tam ae tam liberale, tam munifi- 
be ey 2B ee ferre ſupplicibus, excitare ges 
0 Gre fl tem, libe erare periculis, retinere 2 in 
4 5 1.5 3 autem tam neſſarium quam tenere ſem- 
„Ker cha, quibus vel teftus ipſe eſſe poſſ, vel provo- 
a Kare improbos, vel te ulciſci laceſſitu us? Age vero, ne 
0 forum, . ſubſellia, roſtra, curiamgue Maegitere, 
is quid, e E. poteſt in otio aut jucundius, aut magiępro- 
* 0 humanitatis, quam ſermo facetus ac nulla in re 
.of .Fudis?,, Hoc enim uno, præſtamus vel. maxime. feris, 
uod colloquimur inter nos, & quod exprimere dicen- 
do ſenſa poſſumus.  Quamobrem quis hoc non jure 
«Jin MIU fem ae in e elaborandum eſſe arbitretur, 
ut, que uno homines maxime beſtiis præſtent, in, hoc 
-f beminibus pls amecellat ? een bb, 1. 
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Wilat can be an inſtaner of ſuch real poerer and 
magnificence, as that poptifar commotions, the 
ifacred opinions of judges, and the "tikſeſty-of ler 
Hates, ſhould be ved by the oratory | 

3 perſon. e v 10 aro afibaort e f 
© Beſides, what fo noble,” fo generousg ſo roy. 

ec 27585 to relieve the ſuppliant, to raiſe" the f- 
c © flied, to be the diſpenſer of ſafety, the deli- 
verer from danger, and the means of preſerve- 
e ing it's members to a community? What ſo 
© neceſſary as always to be prepared with arme, 
4 * by which you may defend yourſelf, ſet your 
enemies at deſiance, or take vengeance when 
© provoked ? But farther, that we may not always 


conſine this point to the forum, the bench, the 
A roſtrum, or the ſenate-houſe, What in the re- 
6: * tirements of private life can give more delights 
* or more properly belong to eivilized humanity, 
* chan-pleaſant and poliſhed diſcourſe. free if 
all marks of ruſticity? For in this alone conſifts 
<, aur. chief, -pre-eminence, .qver,bruterbeaſts, that 
e can converſe together, and by ſpeech ex- 
eee of our minds. 
Wpo then ſhall not think this an object juſiy 
„ worth bis admiration, and deſerving bis ſevere; 
* gſt-labours, to be able in that very. circumſtance, 
6 by which men excel other en to excel all 


other mewPp' w eee e 
We as welk as wey kane conncils;' ſenates;, and 
allemblies of the People Tby their repreſentitives} 


n matters of as great moment . 


— 2 13 


C fields;in which to diſ- 
playthemaſelyes, and where the rewards and 
honours paid to them are equal. Nor is oratory 
leſs neceſlary to us at the bar than it was to them, 
tho“ it's mode may be ſomewhat altered by the 
differente of our conſtitution, and it's ae 
confined in narrower limits. 


To enpatiate upon theſe topics would be ooly | 
loſs of time, as the point muſt * 'obyious: to ae: 


nr ora non n > 
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HE article Tir mean is of un import. 
1 e b it is the baſis of dur conſtitu - 
nion andi pilfar of our ſtate; it is that which gives 
ours the greateſt advantage over all other forme 
of government, by furniſhing. it. with the moſt 
ſüitable means to anſwer it's end; it is in thort 
that tegulating principle, which I have before 


: Daa + ad neceſſary to the 1 


* * LW O 


* If we "Took i into I biſtory of England FEA the re- 
ſormatſon, we ſhall” find that moſt perſons have made 
elr Way to the head of affairs, and got into the high- 

eft employments, not 15 birth or fortune, but by 5 
3 pea kern WELL) 

tion 

ec 
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tian our conſtitution, religion. . Gun the, gglg 
gion f dhe antzents conſiſted. chiefly, in xites and. 


ceremonies it could derive no aſſiſtance from ara” | 
tory; but there is not the ſmalleſt branch of ours 


which can be well executed without fkil in ſpeak-. 
ing, and the more important parts, calculated. to 
anſwer the great ends, evidently require the whole 
oratorial powers. But before I enlarge upon the 
means by which it may be preſerved;. it will not 
be improper in theſe. days, wherein religion is 
fallen into ſuch contempt, to prove the abſolute 
neceſſity of the principle itſelf to the preſervation 
of the Rate. "In order to do this I'(Hall enden do N 
firſt, to ſhew, that tho virtue might have bee 
ſufficient principle to have ſupported: the antient 
republics, yet that it could not be ſufpcient to 
port our form of government, notwithſtandi 
it be*equally neceſſary jo it. Secondiy, that the 
caſe of the failure and decay of the principle of) 
Vrtüe in thoſe ſtates, was, that the means to ſup · 
port ĩt were inadequate, and that thoſe meuna, or 
ary indeed of human invention, muſt be of infill 
rittely leſs efficacy with us than with them. Third, 
I chat from the nature of our ſituation, and the 
peculiarity of our circumſtances,” nothing cbuld 
poflibly make us or continue us a great and flous- 
riſhing people, but an immediate revelation of the 
divine will, add a perfect obedience paid on gur 
part to that vil ſo revealed. Fourthly, that the 
means made uſe of by the antients ts ſupport their 
finiciple of virtueg tho? found inſufficient and vin. 
1 (en If r  vidgra's "ddequate 
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be virtue might Fir FO. a e priveighata, 
baue ſupported the antient republict, yet) it tuad 


not be ſufficient to ſupport our form: of: gane 
ment, eee en nen -nerefſary. 6 
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- publican form of government, inſomuch ,that;3t 
cannot poſſibly ſabfift, without it, 9. belle 


peint undeniably proved. by Monteſquien oe 
Spirit f {ws He will alſo find it gvidegy 


ſbe vm, that liberty cannot exiſt without virtues, | 
whenoe he may deduce. the neceſlity of it alſota, 


our conſtitution, That it was p- ſufficient prince; 
ple to an ſwet all the ends of à republican); ſtate, 
the experience of ages has fully ſhewn- For all 
the; great, republics. were ſtrong and ouriſhed 
whilſt that principle remained in it's vigour g;. 2 
that gtew weak, they declined; and, with the to- 
tal corruption of it. were deſtroyed. So that, their 
ruin way, not occaſioned by any defect in the Brie, 
ple: itself, but by the corruption of ity.thro? the 
neglect 07; ant of proper: means to, ſupport. Jt. 
Theſe were fund to weak ta.oppole 
whiah-bke a mighty torrent always overtur 


0¹ 


W.ofihe abſolute. neceſſity of virtue io a IF5.. 
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In ihe Wen eh ths: mighty power 
of this principle of virtue was ſhewn in it's great- 
eſt height. For as it's deadlieſt foe, luxury, had 
been baniſned by the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, it 
laſted with little or no alteration for more than 
Joo years And at the time when there ſeemed 
to be a general combination againſt the freedom. 
of mankind; when luxury and tyranny went hand 
in Hand over the face of the earth; intthat little 


flute the ſacredflame of liberty was fill preſerved : 


there ſhe had ſtill an aſylum, and, ſupperted by 
virtue, ſeemed to defy the united endes vours d 


Mankind.” Tho” often conqueted, tho? often 
thrown'to earth, by the ſuperior force of their 
antagonitts, yet like Antæus they aroſe again freſh. 

vigorous thro”. the divine energy of their 


principle, Till their enemies, deſpairing of ever. 
being able to ſubdue their ſtate whilſt their virtue 


remained, found it neceſſary to pave the way for 


luxury by altering the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, | 


and changing their mode of education. This ſoon, 
| effected what the force of arms could Never. have. 
done, and i in a ſhort N were no joggen 
C 
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-However Conrad this cvrindiple. may: be, how»: 


2M wet equal to anſwer all the ends of republicgn 
Fibo governments, 
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in the oße cnſe bur ſtate would become *wholly. 
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governments, it would be far from being. uff ⸗ 
cient to our purpoſe. From the nature of their 


inſtitution, that muſt be their ſole ruling princi- 
ple, nor could it have any other to contend with, 


except what aroſe from the ambition of private 
men. It had no occaſion for controul or reſtraint, 


But in the very oundwesh of our e | 
are ſown the ſeeds of other-principless A monarch 
has not neceſſarily virtue for his object: the in- 
creaſe of his power may perhaps be a more natu- 
rat aim. A nobility may have in view the en- 
largement of their property, and addition to their 
henbürs, and the increaſe of kingly power - m 
by chem be conſidered as the ſhorteſt road: to: 
theſe” To guard againſt their encroackmente- 
will bethe bufineſs of virtue in the repreſenta». 
mes of the pebple:” But then this virtue muſt be 
cbffined within due bounds; for ſhouldt ĩt rum inte 
Las neceſſarily overturn the con 
Mito asſuccefsfu ambition in the others v As. 


mofiurchical, foin the other it muſt of courſe be 
repüblican: Hence we may deduce the neceſ- 
ſity öfA principle ſuperior to virtue, to regulate: 
is motibhs, and confine it within proper limits. 


As man ite be eontrouled by man, ſo muſt prin- 


eiple vy principle: For ſhould we entruſt the 
power of regulating or eſtabliſhing principles; to 
man, we at che fame time give him power to 
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tory; but ſhould reward change it's pbjeQ,, and 
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Ward: By the. farſt,. Ne and early notions of 
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capdify chem as; he pleaſes, or, 10, deftroy;;them ; 
and conſequently furniſh him wich the means of 
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That the couſe of - -the failure and decay; of b4,prin- 
g eible in theſe war, that the, means, ta;\ ſupport; it 
were inadequate, and that thoſe means, or indeed 


«of, buman invention, muſt be of  infititely. 41 
Meaq with. us than with tems. isn Yor! 
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HE means uſed by the antients to ſupport 
„ virtue were education, oratory, and ore- 


of 
gig nahe ſecond, thoſe e 


fiemed and eſiabliſhed in the moſt forcible man: 


ver, rhich at once informed the underſtandings 


and wrought; upon the, paſions of Mankind. By. 
the laſt, men were allured and excited to reduce 


theſe-notions to practice, both for their on be- 
nefit and that of ſociety. As the laſt therefore 

was the great moyer to action, it; is evident, that 
che efficacy, of the former depended upon that. 
Whilſt, therefore .reward was the neceſſary, attends 
ant on virtue, virtue of coutſe was the chief object 
of education, and the chief point inculcated hy ora- 


ſnould vice lead to it inſtead. of virtue, it isresſy 
to ſee, that there would be a change in e toad 
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mes III. EDUCATION. 43 
- "WHINPFepublics" preferved cheir principle, vits 
tue Ws Heteffarily the firſt object in education; 
Oratory, as the means of diſplaying victuie niit 
brighteſt colours, and imprinting it ſtrongly on 
the minds of officers; was of courſe ſtudied, and: 
rewards were the natural reſult of virtue and im- 
proved talents?” For the whole power of reward: 
lying in the people, whilſt they were taught to 
believe; that the good and ſafety of each individual 
depended upot the good and ſafety of the whole, 
they naturally, to the beſt of their judgments, 
conferred rewards on the moſt deſerving, on ſuch 
a8 Were deft abe to ſupport the 9 
when their principle was corrupted, when luxury 
deſtroyed public ſpirit, and favoured ſelfiſh - Era 
tifiextions; rewards were then diſtribated, flot 
from views of public good, but to anſwer private. 
ends the moſt corrupt men were choſen into 
platés f power by corrupt voters; the means "8 - 
thrive in tile World were-the ends fought after 
education, and oratory was proftituted to arif 
the Hage purpoſes, But in our — 4 
the power of reward lies principally in ace 
mönarch and his miniſters, it is evident enouglf 
chat he can give what bias he pfeaſes to educhtiog 
IP His view be to extend his power, he wilt hard 
ly Tulfer virtue ꝛ6 be it's object, nor will he cafg 
t6 hays ine youth exerciſed and made feffuf in 
tue uſe of ſo dangerous à weapon as" Gatdry, 
From ihe very nature of our government ace 
ius Invite ments to vittus cannot be fo Erbat bös in 


republics. There the field is open to all cari## 
| | my dates, . 


* 
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dates, een of a man are ſupported, and 
SilnttatoL.jn His fatiguing purſuits, by the moral 
certainty of the ſucceſs which will attend his la- 
bours. W hereas with us the avenues are barred 
to marly of perhaps the beſt-talents, and hrighteſt 
accompliſhments; and the reward depending up- 
on the will and pleaſure of one or a few, Who 
may not be either the moſt ſkilful; or uncorrupt, 
induſtry _ courſe abe nee merit drops it's 
wing. Ne un eee 
We Mold . — for artiſts: finiſh their 
pieces with care and exaQneſs, whoſe: value was 
to be ſettled. by the throwing of dice, by the'deci« 
ſton of corrupt, or the caprice of ignorant judges. 
Hence it is manifeſt that the means of ſupport= 
ing virtue are much weaker with us than withcthe: 
antients; if therefore it be proved that the cauſes: 


of it's deſtruction are much ſtronger with us than 


with them, how abſurd muſt it appear to chiok of. 
eſtabliſhing that as our principle, which it is am« 
poſſible for us to ſupport. een 1009 1872 

The great cauſe. of the deſtruction of virtue 
amongſt the antients was luxury; but it Was not 
the native growth of their ſoil, It was tranſplant- 
ed from other climes, was a long time before it 
grew ta any height, and might eaſily have heen 


checked and kept low. It is true, at, different 


times, from different conqueſts, ſudden, torrents. 
of wealth poured. in upon them, which. filled. the 
channels of luxury, and threatened danger to the 
land; but it required only. a little relalutian and 
net to oppoſe their firſt violence, and their 

OY force 
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on, that both muſt grow up together, and unleſo 
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force, w dul ſaon ſpend itſelf. Sumptuary laws 
andthe» office of cenſor properly executed, were 
ſufficient to guard the ſtate from any very danger: 
qus conſequences, had it not been for the ambi⸗ 
tion of private men, whoſe intereſt it was to pro 
pagate corruption. But, when we take a view of 
che ſituation of our country, that it is an iſland, 
that ĩt muſt of courſe owe it's ſplendor and power 
intirely to commerce, not to conqueſt; that com. 
merce produces wealth, and wealth of neceſſity 
introdudes luxury; we ſee, that with the ſeeds of 
our. conſtitution are ſown the ſeeds of it's corrupti - 


proper care be taken the weeds muſt choak the 
grain Wealth flows not in upon us by ſudden 
guſhes and mountairy floods after rain or ſhowers, 

it has an inexhauſtible ſource; from which flows 
a regular conſtant river, that grows wider and 
deeper as it advances; but as it has no boundleſs: 
ocean to loſe itſelf in, as it terminates in the cen 
tral pool of luxury, the whole land muſt in time 
eee care be not taken * 
vent it. by HC 4 * een 

The Dutch hive not ente yan 
over their dykes as they ſee the ſea gaining upon 
them, than we have to guard our bulwarks againſt 
the increaſing tide of corruption. Luxury is not 
only arrived at a greater pitch, and become more; 
general than it formerly was, but it muſt daily 


- receive new additions from our connections with 


nn ind weſtern n. The power of 
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_ hath rendered it's 


| of luxury by our commercial diſcos 
— what" bulwarks have we to guard ts, what wea- 
pons to defend us againſt it's attacks? Monarchs, 


che nearer do we approach to a ſtate of aver 
what 3 ſays upon this ſubject. c n is 


— been mich inerestel, which 

cg e ISI IN. 
and hard to be reſiſted. Not greater addition- 
— nm og siven to military en ; 


. = 3 "x 
And 


and favourers of monarchy, will hardly promote 
ſumptuary laws, or eſtabliſh the office of cenſor. 
In this reſpe& our conſtitution” is as naked and 


void of ſtrong holds, and fortified places, as our 
country, when an enemy has once got footing in 


it. In both caſes there is no other — in 


the virtue and valour of the people: 
It then the antients were not able to ſupport” ; 


virtue when their means were ſo much greater, 
againſt the attacks of luxury when it's force Was 
ſo much leſs, how ſhall we hope to do it, hen 


the means to ſupport virtue are ſo much e- 


the force of luxury ſo much increaſed? *- i 
vice may be refirained, al that the power of the b 
laws, and puniſhments, may be Tufficient io 


check it's progreſs, Suppoſe this were-grantedy 
yet it muſt neceſſarily be at the expence of our 


The principle of deſpotie government 
is fear, and the means to ſupport that Principle are” 


liberty. 


puniſhments, The more therefore we eſtabliſh” that. 
principle, and the more-we rely upon thoſe me 


' - 
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aark of the Chineſe authors, that 
«ge move. the puniſhments of criminals were in- 
* creaſed, in. their empire, ihe nearer they were 
2 4 revolution. This is becauſe. puniſhments... 


6&2 rals were corrupted. D 1 . 
It would be an eaſy matter e dann 
6 All, or, almoſt all the governments of — 
« puniſhments | have increaſed or. diminiſhed in 
proportion as thoſe — favoured or 
6 > echt AD Dr 24th 43 
Afr D $7 N 4% Rt . 30 * 
 Spirivof bes, vol. bi en 5 v NR 
— irc luxury gains ground in a npoble, b 
the minds of the people are turned towards their parti- 
cular intereſts. Thoſe who are allowed only What js 
neceſſary | have nothing to with for but their own and 
theit country's glory; buz a foul depraved by kurt, 
1 deſires, knd care BREE an enemy to 


theme that confine it. lr „ le 
No ſooner . than their 
deſires became boundleſs and immenſGmme. 


When the whole world, impelled by. the forge: of 4 
general corruption, is immerſed in voluptuouſnefs, what 
muſt then decome of virtue? 5 

45 455. Spielt of laws, vol. L. b. b. ch: 
wen virtue is baniſhed, ambition invades the hearts 
of thoſe who are diſpoſed to receive it, and avatice 
poſſeſſes: the Whole community. The deſires no- 
change their objects; what they were fond of beſore 
becomes indifferent; they were free, while under the... 
reſtraint of laws, they will now be free to aQ againſt 
law und af every citizen is like a ſlave eſcaped from 4 
his mater houſe; what Wa maxim of equity they | 
4 11 , $919 T0 i; Dogs 18 Zapf ai 
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In another place he Gays; Men muſt. nat be 
© led by excels. of violence; we ought to make a 
+ prudent; uſe of the means which nature has, gi- 
ven us to conduct them. If we, enquire.into.the 
«cauſe of all human corruptione, we ſhall find 
that they proceed from the impunity of crimes, 


** and not from the moderation of puniſhments. 15 


It will follow therefore, +. that in moderate 
governments a good legiſlator is leſs bent upon 
puniſhing, than preventing crimes; he is more 
<- attentive to inſpire good morals, than to inflict 
91, puniſhments,” . + YE -Y 993 
"© But it often happens that a legiſlator, de- 
+-firous- of reforming an evil, thinks of nothing 
but of this reformation; his eyes are open only 
4 to this object, and ſhut to it's inconveniegcies. 
When the evil is redreſſed, there is nothing 
< Teen, but the ſeverity. of the legiſlator; yet there 
will remain an evil in the ſtate that hath, ſprung 
from this ſeverity; the minds of e fenela pre 


all tigeur a what was a rule of addion they call con- 
Kraint ; and to precaution, they give the name of 
fear: Frugality, and not the thirſt of gain, now 
: paſſes for avarice. Formerly the wealth of individuals 
conftituted the public treaſure ; but now the public 
treaſure is become the patrimony. of private perſons, 
The members of the commonwealth riot on the pyb- 
lic ſpoils, and it's ſtrength is only the power of ſome 
citizens, and the licentiouſneſ of the whole commu- 
nity. | 1 bid. b. iti. ch. 5 


; . # * 2 am Hon. aft. 
| ® Book vi, ch. 12. 1 Ch. 42. 
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Acces ene ** bur «bat: omen if me 
ſaw the legiſlatare relying wholly upon; puniſh» 
i, ing of morals ;- for eithet 
the means would not be effeQual, or, if effectual, 
we muſt ſoon change our freedom for ſlavery. 
One of the two following caſes mentioned by 
Monteſquieu muſt ĩnevitably be our lot. * There 
© are two ſorts of corruption; one, when the peo- 
ple do not obſerve the laws; the other, when 
6 * they are corrupted by the laws; an incurable 

© evil, becauſe it is in the very remedy itſelf. -. 

The antients knew the force and neceſſity ot 
—— of fear, but they alſo knew how to 
make a right uſe of it. As only the fem were to 
be allured to virtue by reward, the bulk of the 
people could be kept from vice by nothing but 
pniſhment. © But as puniſhment acts by fear, 
and” the direct tendency of fear is to depreſs the 
ſpirits, and check that nobility of ſoul which 
alone could ſupport a free republic, they uſed it 
with. A ſparing hand. Penal laws with them were 


But tho? the fear of man, or — belonging 
to him, or his inſtitutions, might debaſe man, 
et the fear of the gods, as ſuperior being, and 
a reverence to their commands, could be no dev 
gradation to human nature, Hence we ſee that 


the direct intent wed their "mm was to OR 


, 
21 99 
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Sees to engage the obedience of their citi- 
Zens to them by reward; whilſt. vice was, diſcou- 
raged by-a dread of -puniſhment.from the gods, 
and an hatred to it inculcated chiefly by the laws 
of religion. Thus had they the full uſe; of this 
principle without any of it's ill effects. Religious 
awe depreſſes not the ſoul, on the contrary it in- 
vigorates it in the cauſe of virtue, and the oper- 
ation of fear muſt be- infinitely more powerful, 
when it's object is a ſuperior being, the effects of 
whole diſpleaſure are unavoidable | by us, than 
when it's object is mere man, or his laws, which 
Force may reſiſt, or cunning may evade, Accord- 
ingly we find that a greater purity of morals was 
preſerved, and fewer crimes committed in thoſe 
Mates, under the influence of this religious ſenſe, 
chan in any of thoſe countries which depended 
pon the ſeverity of their laws, and the gigour 
of their puniſnments. 185 
But as their religion was merely of human i in- 
| Auen, and it's whole force depended; upon 
belief of the contrary, it was no difficult mY 
to overturn it. The groſs. abſurdities with, which 
it was filled were ſufficient to deſtroy it's credi- 
bility, whenever the eyes of the people, were 
opened. It did not require much. pains to per- 
ſuade men that a thing was falſe, which th 
wiſhed to be ſo; or to free them from the fetters 
of prejudice, when their paſſions. were too {frong 
for reſtraint. As they had not any juſt notions 
a future ate, the obſervation of the unequal di 
— of rewards nd ee this life 
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would don deſtroy all truſt in providence; and 
make mar alone the object of their hopes and 
fears; and when the leaders, who knew it to be 
nothing but a political ſcheme, found it their in- 
tereſt to pull off the muſk, and to act againſt it's 
precepts; their example was ſoon followed by 
the multitude: ”' Nõ great labour was required to 
make them pull down altars raiſed to men, and to 
break in pieces lixe potters clay; and trample un- 
der foot; the gods of their own making. Thus 
virtue, morals, and religion, were all mum, 
by the TEE _—_ of eum . H 
14 YR 88185 oF | 
ms 
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That _ the nature of a Rt * yy 7 aſd | 
© liarity of our circumſtances, nothing could poſſibly," 


"make us, or continue us à great flouriſhing prople,- 
but an {maroon *— fa n! 130 
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r will be buntes, that ith mee 

not 'either be à great or a flouriſhing people. 
It will be granted; that liberty cannot ſubſiſt with 
out virtue, and it has been proved by the ep 
FRAEPVPAN * ages and countries; that virtue 1 
neceſſarily deſtroyed by luxury. It has been 
ſhewn” that all human means to preſerve virtue 
are Weaker and fewer with us, and the cauſes. 
which: introduce and promote luxury more cet-- 
tain and more powerful, both in degree and num- 
ber, than in any other free country. © It will. 
therefore neceſſarily follow, that we Have®lels 
cs A D 3. probability 
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probability" of preſerving our liberty, by any 
means hitherto practiſed, and that it's duration 
muſt of courſe be ſhorter, than in any of thoſe 
Kates where it once flouriſhed, and was after - 
wards deſtroyed. When it is conſidered that li- 
HPerty, and conſequently virtue, is abſolutely: ne- 
ceſſary to our well being; and that riches, and 
conſequently luxury, muſt unavoidably flow in 
upon us from the nature of our ſituation; that 
, theſe two are utterly incompatible, and that the 
one muſt neceſſarily deſtroy the other; that ei- 
ther to get rid of our luxury we muſt part with 
our wealth, without which we can not be a flou- 
riſhing people, or defend ourſelves againſt the 
power of our enemies; or, if our luxury remains, 
- we muſt part with our virtue, and conſequently: 
our liberty, which would render us till leſs flou- 
xiſhing and lefs powerful; the preſervationm ß 
ſuch a ſtate ſeems to be beyond the power of all. 4 
human means, and can be n nnn 
divine interpolition. qu bist. 5 1 
la a ſtate fo circumſtanced nothing dan poſũbly 
engage men in the painful and ſelf-Jenying: : 
practice of virtue, in ſpite of the conſtant tem 
ptations in their way, but the certainty of a ſuitable | 
reward; and nothing can deter them from vice, 
when ſtimulated and inflamed by paſſions, but 
unavoidable puniſhments adequate to their crimes: 
This can not be on earth, where man is to be 
the judge; it muſt therefore be in a future Rate; 
and the office belong to God nent, de — 
8 onus Nixs Nil oe 
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alſo that a ſyſtem of laws ſhould be promulged 
ſor our conducæ in life, the obſervance or breach 
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of hearts. But as the light of nature and unaſſiſt · 
ed reaſon could never diſcover this with a ſuſñ - 
cent degree of certainty to make it a principle of 
action, it was neceſſary that it ſhould oome to us 
by an immediate revelation from God. To give 
this force. it was not ſufficient to know that there 
would be a future ſtate, in which rewards and pu- 
niſhments would be diſtributed ; it was neceſſary 


of which ſhould entitle-us to reward, or ſubject us 
to puniſhmene.- 'To-enforce tho obſervation. of 
theſe laws; it was alſo neceſſary that they ſhould 
be believed to come from God himſelf, ff 
1 hall-not attempt to enter upon fo beaten a 
topic as; the proof of the authenticity of our holy 
religion. This has employed the pens of many 
who have never been excelled in clearneſs of un- 
derſtanding, ſolidity of judgment, and depth of 
penetration; ſo chat probably nothing new e 
be ſaid ũpon that head. I ſhall content 2 
with'ſhewing, that if ever a divine revelation was 
neceſſary to man, it was more particularly ſo to 
the Britiſh nation, than to any other upon 1 1 : 
that-it was impoſſible, without ſuch a tevelation, 
we ſhould ever be, or continue to be, a great and 
flouriſhing people: and that the ſyſtem now no- 
minally eſtabliſhed. amongſt us as the revealed | 
will of God, were it really believed to be ſuck 
univerſally, and accordingly practiſed, would 
raiſe us above all other nations that either do, or 
ever 4 exiſt upon earth, and preſerve us ind 
D 4 ably 
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A. mh ED? of time, provided: BY that 70s 
Kopfinnen to retain it's due influence... IS 
It was a maxim of T ully's, * That i it is impoſh- 


q ble for thoſe who have no belief of the 1 immor- 


5 tality of the ſoul, or a future ſtate of rewards 


_ ©, and; puniſhments, to facrifice their particular, 


« intereſts and paſſions to the public good, « or to 
« haye 2. generous concern for. poſterity.” And 


inſpired Plato, has delivered it as his opinion 


that concerning thoſe great duties which men's 


*-appetites and paſſions render difficult, it ſhould 


* ſeem rather the work of God to provide, than 


70 of human leg: ſlatore, if it were poſſible to hope 


for a ſyſtem of laws framed and promulget by | 
$ 8d himſelf.” _ EL DI, 


Here we ſee how e the wiſeſt of the 
heathens judged ſuch a revelation to be, could'it 
have been hoped for. And if he thought ſo in 


855 days, how much more neceſfary ought we to 


ink it in the preſent times? In the antient free 
ates, there aroſe from the nature of their con- 
ſlitution a principle ſufficient to preſerve them. 
God had done his part by them ; he had furniſhed 
them with proper means for their ſecurity, and if 
they ſuffered them to fail in their hands, it was 


their fault. But whoever examines the conſtitu- | 


tion of Great Britain, will find that from it's na- 
ture it had no principle; and conſidering the diſ- 


<ordant and jarring parts of which it is compoſed, - 


it muſt neceſſarily fall to pieces in a ſhort time,” 


unleſs they were cemented by religion. To 
| : them 


the moſt enlightened: of the heathens, the almoſt 
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t erefore ſuch a revelation was more ab 
weh necellary than to any. other natiob. 
When it is cotiſidered that Great Britain "Is 
particularly circumſtanced in regard to any ho 
country that ever made a figure in the worl 
and chat in order to be conſpicuous ſhe ww 
have other principles than what the wit of man 
has ever yet diſcovered, would it not be a ſtrong 
preſumptive proof in favour of their divine origi- 
nal, ſhould ſuch principles be provided for het 
without her ſeeking, at a time when ſhe had moſt 
occaſion. for them? Her flouriſhing ſlate was to 
ariſe from commerce; for this the wonderful i ny 
vention, of the compaſs made way, by which thoſe 
Amazing diſcoyeries of new worlds on the globe 
were made. By commerce riches, and by riches 
_ lyxury, muſt. neceſſarily be introduced, r 
ä which, no ſtate, was ever able to ſtand ; and + 
from the nature of her conſtitution, . 755 leſs-; is 
thag any. When it is conſidered, that, previous 3 
to the. great opening. of commerce, a ſyſtem 
laws was, provided. for her and promulgated over 
1 the whole.nation, which alone was able to = 
| the deſtruction attendant. on luxury; that t 
ſyſtem was not framed by any legiſlator of h 
OWN country, (as in all other caſes) not See 
and eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom or deſign of many 
1 in times f knowlege, but in the days of ignorance, 
1 when. our forefathers knew not it's particular uſe 
and fitneſs to their country; that it was — 
brought Mur the Fans e and ſupporged 
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means, in her very infancy, and juſt emerging 


out of darkneſs, found herſelf in poſſeſſion of a 


wiſer and better ſyſtem of moral laws, than the 
labour of centuries in the moſt poliſhed and intel · 


ligent nations ever produced; that this ſyſtem. 


Was not only calculated in the moſt exact manner 
for all the purpoſes of ſociety in general, but pe- 
euliarly adapted to the particular circumſtances of 
this country above all others; when all .theſe. 
things-are conſidered, ſure there is not one of the 
leaſt reflection who muſt not A ſee the 
gong God throughout. 

That the goſpel — is 7 beſt . 
for the univerſal good of mankind, and all the 
uſes of ſociety, is a confeſſion extorted even from 
the mouths of it's greateſt enemies and oppoſers. 
That it is peculiarly adapted to our country and 
conſtitution, may at once be ſeen by any one who 
will take a view of both. That one principle 
chiefly inculcated by it was abſolutely neceſlary, to 
a people, whoſe flouriſhing ſtate. muſt be owing to 
commerce, I mean that enlarged principle of 


univerſal benevolence, which extending the nar- 


| ws of our affections beyond We 


4 idea 
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prejudices, re at violence of mankind; 
that a reformation was begun of the abuſes which 
| haderept into this ſyſtem, gt a moſh eriticaltime,. 
art that not from any views to publick utility, but 
from agents who were doing good in the dark; 
when it is conſidered, that Great Britain by. theſe 


God himſelf, But if it be allowed to be perfeRly 
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in which-we caſually firſt drew ain tenchesd n to 
look on the whole world as out country, and ta 
love all mank ind as our brethren; that ſuch a 
principle, I ſay, muſt be of the utmoſti uſe and 
benefit to a commercial people, can notibe denied. 
If all this be ſo, if not only the well-being, but 
the very being of our ſtate depends upon the be- 
lief of it's divine inſtitution, is it our buſineſs to 
be too curiouſly inquiſitive into it's original? Shall 
we not embrace the bleſſings which it brings, be- 
cauſe we can not be certain of the hand from 
which” they come? Would not a man be reckon- 
ed an ideot who acted ſo in the common 
affairs of life? It is ſo much, ſo abſolutely our 


. intereſt to believe it, that far from requiring de- 


monſtration to ſupport it, nothing but the moſt 
abſolute demonſtration of the contrary ought to 
have the leaſt weight with us. Did it contain any 
thing indeed prejudicial to the intereſts of ſociety” 
in general, or the welfare of it's members in par- 
ticular; it would then be the buſineſs of all men 
to examine narrowly into it's foundation, and it 
would be their duty to refuſe obedience to it, un- 
leſs it were unqueſtionably proved to come from 


calculated for the good of the whole, as well as 
of every individual, as it would be the higheſt ab - 
ſurdity in us to refuſe obedience to it without ſuch 


ptoof, fo it would be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom 


of that divine nature, which does nothing in vain, 


d furtifh us with ſuch proof as we ſhoufd untea- 


* | ſonably 
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ſonahly require. Demonſtration” is ſuperffubus, 


Where probability is ſufficient. ät Miu We 
ſay then to a ſet of men who allow the utility 


of the ſyſtem, and yet do their utmoſt tor de- 
ſtroy it's effect? Are they not enemies to ſd- 
ciety, do they not declare themſelves ſuch in 
the very act, who attempt to deſtroy the forte 
of any principle apparently for the good of ſo- 
ciety? Are they not enemies to their country 
vho would endeavour to looſen and ſhake the baſis 
ok it's conftitution ? Suppoſe it were in their power 
to give abfolute demonſtration (impoſſible indeed) 
that this religion came not from God, and by 
that means they ſhould deſtroy the effect of the 
only principle by which the nobleſt conſtitution 
vpon earth could be ſupported, what reward ſhould 
theſe men expect? Should it not be oppoſite to 
what the preſervers of their country have met 
with? Should not a pillar of infamy be ereQed to 
their memories? It might be doubted whether 
there could be any ſuch men upon earth, were 
there not too many glaring proofs of it. The 
tranſcendent excellence of our holy religion hath 
neceſlarily raiſed enemies to it. For as this noble 
ſyſtem is admirably framed for the public bene- 
N fit, as well as the rea} good of every me . . 
is ii direftly oppoſite to the ſenſual nel 
and ſelfiſh views of individuals. Whilſt therefore 
there are ſenſualiſts or weak ſelfiſh" men, who 
miſtake their true intereſt in the world, they wil 


. be it's oppoſers and enemies. What- 
201¹ ever 
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een ſpecious pretext of liberty on virtue thay mity, 
ſhew , ſorth, ſelfiſnneſs is at the bottom Watch 


their actions, and you wilt find them ſelfiſh. Wo- 


ever endeavours to loofen or break the bonds f 
ſociety, in that inſtance ſhews that he prefets fis 
individual ſelf to the Whole. Whoever contends 
fer a liberty to act (againſt the good of ſociety, 
wants to put it in practice. Whoever complain 
of reſtraints upon natural appetites, wants to gra- 
tify thoſe appetites. Pity. it is that ſuch men were 
not baniſhed together to ſome deſolate iſſand, 
where they would ſoom be convinced by. expe- 
rience of the, neceſſity, of having recourſe to 
thoſe very principles from the motive of ſelf- 
Preſervation, which in a, ſocial ſtate, from... a 
motive of ſelf- gratification, they would 8 * 
ee. Fare * 5 38s 
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Or th means 5 which the Wich af religion may 
De ſuß ported, and the chief cauſe of it decay 
3 to ariſe youre a rag: e in edu- 
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will be now proper to conſider the meant 
by which it may be ſupported in, it's due vigour. 
If it be ſaid: that this coming from God muſt: of 
veceſſity make it's way in ſpite of all oppaſition.on 
e of man, and fulfil the eady of it's. inſtitu- 


tion, 


9 47 . 
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tion, the argument is fallacious,Wecare not 
i think, it is the work of God, and therefore 
© notito be ſeconded by human care. Far other- 
c iſe z for that very reaſon it claims our utmoſt 


© care and diligence, it being the indiſpenſible 


duty of all good men, throughout the whole 
© courſe of their lives, to co-operate with the de- 
© ſigns of providence. In religion, as in nature, 
God doth ſomewhat, and. ſomewhat: is to be 
done on the part of man-. He cauſes the earth 
< to bring forth materials for food and raiment, 
a but human induſtry muſt improve, prepare, and 


4 properly apply both the one and the other, or- 


© mankind. may periſh: with cold and hunger. 
© And, according to this-ſame analogy, the prin- 
ciples of piety and religion, the things that be- 
© long to our ſalvation,. altho originally and pri- 
© marily the work of God, yet require the pro- 
© teQion' of human government, as well as the 
*- furtherance and aid of all wiſe and good men. 
God has revealed his will, and ſupplied the- 
means to put it in execution; this is all that is to 
be hoped for on his part, to make a proper uſe of 
thoſe means is the buſineſs of man. "The moral 
precepts of chriſtianity are fo clear, that to be aſ- 
ſented to they theed-ofily be known. But | knows" 
lege without practice is uſeleſs. To perfuade mem 
to practiſe them, it is neceſſary that they ſhould: 


be forcibly inculcated, and frequent impreſſiors 
made, till practice WN into habit. 3 


| 1 12 * 
® * Bilop of . e vncd ee 
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But the end of their inſtitution can never be an- 


ont Perſuaſion | 


thoſe l too ee 
Me vs foul of human nature, for fear 
of a (lapſe. Hou admirably has out conſtitu- 
tion taken care of this, in eſtabliſſning an order of * 


men ſupported by the public, whoſe whole buff 
neſs it is weekly and daily to attend to this point. 


ſwered without power of ſpeaking, and ſkill in 
oratory.”  Deprived. of theſo the pulpit is at beſt 
uſeleſs, and the preacher a cypher. We might 


as feaſonably expect that red coats, and muſkets, 
without ammunition, or military diſcipline in ſol- 
diers, ſhould preſerve our country againſt the in- 
vaſion of an enemy, as that black gowns, bes fl 
bands, - and empty forms, or the 


* Shooting calm. words folded. up in ſmoke“ 


mould be ſufficient weapons in-the hands of thin- 
clergy to ſupport the church againſt; the e 
vice and infidelit. 10 
There are two ways by which the parity af fa 
ligion, and it's precepts, may be defended; by 
ſpeaking, and by writing. The firſt is the im- 
mediate gift of God, who has annexed toit (when 
cultivated by man) powers almoſt miraculous, and 
an energy nearly divine, He, has given to it tones- 
to. .charm the ear and penetrate the heart; he has 
joined to ĩt action, and looks, to move the inmoſt 
ſoul. By that attention is kept up without pain, 
and conviction carried to the mind with delight. 


— 1 Shakeſpear's king John. | | 10 10 + 


— 
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Perſuaſion is ever it's e eee 
own it for a maſter, Great as is the foree of it's 
powers, ſo:unbounded'is their extent. All —_ 
kind are capable of it's impreſſions, the ignorant 
as well as the n * illiterate as 9 a5 * 
earned. „ 
The ſecond is the invention of man; A mere 
work of art, and therefore-can contain, no natural. 
power. It's uſe is to give ſtability to ſound, and 
permanence to thought: to preſerye words that 
otherwiſe might periſh as they are ſpoke, and to. 
arreſt ideas that might vaniſh as they riſe in the 
mind: to aſſiſt the memory in treaſuring theſe 
up, .and to convey knowlege at diſtance: thro? 


the eye, where it could find no entrance, by the 


ear. 

The a ſuperiority of the fornier t over the lat 
ter is obvious enough from this view. There is 
not one power belonging to the latter, which the 
former, whereever it's influence can be ex exe erted,. 
does not poſſeſs i in a more-eminent degree. Whine: 
as there are many powers belonging to the ere, 
in which the latter has no ſhare. That works by 
the whole force of artificial as well as natu ral 
means; This by artificial means only. None but 
the learned can receive benefit from the one, all 
mankind from the other. As the butk of the peo- 
ple are illiterate, it's public utility therefore mult 
'be much greater. The one ſhould be conſidered 


a8 an handmaid to the other, and employed chief} 


Blot 
201 . ? ; | 
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"Should therefore our hens An. the 

natardl-means- given by God himſelf to ſupport, 
religion and morality; means, the abſolute nen 
ceflity of which is daily pointed out to them in 
every act of office; ſhould they have recourſe. to 
the weak, the artificial, the mere inventions of 
man, is it ſtrange that their holy cauſe ſhoyld 
ſuffer ? In attempting to ſupport it only by -pole- 
mical writings, have they not quitted their proper 
atms and faſtneſſes, to engage che enemy at theie. 
own. weapons, and upon their own ground? By 


the one, they might command the paſſions of 
mankind, and gain them intirely to their fide. In 


the other, the paſſions, prejudices, and temporal 


intereſts, of men, were too much againſt them, 


to \ expet that they ſhould be impartial” judges of 


what. Was coolly offered to their underſtanding; 'Tt' 


is no ealy n matter to perſuade men to employ much 
labour and, pains to come at the truth of à thing, 
which, they waſh to be falſe; and a right conclu- 
fon from long deduQtions of reaſoning is diffi 
oil to be made even by unbiaſſed minds, but 
is. hardly ever to be expected from ſuch as are 
prejudiced, unleſs conviction like light be forced 
0 hr In the former, the clergy had the 
J intrely_ to themſelves, no antagoniſt could 

riſe | up after them to eraſe whatever impreſſions 
theif oratory had made. In Mer, they had 
a many adverſaries ; as pleaſed to take the field, 
| Killed 


| 


| they ſhould not loſe their cauſe, when brought 


* mitaculouſſy beſtowed on the apoſtles; and 


wonder it migh eaſion, . how "literate, 1 men 
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killed-in all the weapons of logie, and armed 


with the full force of ridicule ; which was but too 
likely to make ſtrong impreſſions upon minds that 
were before prepoſſeſſed againſt them and their 
doctrines. How was it poſſible therefore, that 


before prejudiced judges ? Or how could - = rao 
pe that truth ſhould prevail, Wee ridicule, not 
reaſon, was ſet up to be it's teſt? | 

By this method, our divines FOO 
changed their celeſtial} armour made by God him- 


ſelf, of proof againſt all human force, for ſuch as 


was made by the weaE Hundẽ of imperfect man; 
their weapons tempered in pure ætherial fire, for- 
thoſe of brittle ſteel; they have alſo ſwerved from 
rs Sevens and deſerted the method pointed out 
Sim this. our bleſſed Saviour bioflagaiee his 
doctrimes. His example was followed by the 
apoſtles, who committed nothing to writing but” 
plain matters of fact, and unadotned precepts. Te 
was the gift of the tongues, not the pen, Wich 


ittis to be ſuppoſed when they addreſſed the diffet- 


ent nations im their different languages, that ey | 


did it with force and energy. The mere utter- - 
ance of the ſounds, out of which their language was 
compoſed, could have but little effekt, except the 


ſhould be able to acquire that art ; but Cohen each” 


found hinaſelf addreffed to not only in words, but. 


in 


* 
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inthe: fpirit of their ſeveral languages; their ex- 
prefſions enforced by proper tones and eadenee; 
and the whole delivered with ſuch energy as could 
* alone penetrate the heart, they at once ſaw and 
felt; tat this could be only the work of God j 
nor could ſuch multitudes of converts have been 
made in 6ne day by any other means. In what 
ſort of ſounds, with what kind of geſture, muſt, 
St. Paul have ſpoke, when Felix trembled? With. 
what power and oratory muſt he have addreſſed 
the Athenians, when that poliſhed people looked 
upon him with ſuch admiration ? And what muſt 
have been the force of his eloquence, when the men 
of Lyſtra called him Meryerys and would have 
paid him divine honours ?- 
And indeed when the amazing Arength, nd. 
almoſt. boundleſs power of oratory is conſidered, 
no other inſtrument could be found: of ſufficient 
force, and ſuitable dignity, to ſupport the import - 
ant and glorious, cauſe of religion. If the elo- 
quence of the antients was irreſiſtible upon com- 
mon topics, where only the temporal intereſts of 
men were concerned, how much more extenſive. 4x 
muſt, it's power be, where the eternal welfare is. 
it's ſubject? If the mere charms of oratory alone, , | 
independent of the ſubject, could have ſuch ef- Ii 
| 
| 
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r 
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feQts ; ; if the attention of all Greece was taken up 
bye a diſpute between two orators, about a trifling- 
reward, an Honorary crown, how much more in- 
| creſted” muſt each hearer be in a cauſe, whoſe; * 
ſubje& is the W reward to himſelf, Hut * : 
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be conceived by man, and a never- fading crown 
of glory, of which he can not be deprivedi? IK 
Cicero, in pleading the cauſe of a criminal, could 
make the blood for ſake the cheeks of a Cæſar, and 
unnerve his arm, why might not the greateſt and 
mightieſt amongſt us be made to tremble like Fe- 
lix, could! our preachers, like St. Paul, reaſon 
with force ànd energy upon righteouſneſs and 
judgement to come? There can be no doubt, but 
that an equal degree of {kill in that art would have 
much nobler effects amongſt us, and bo poſſeſſed: 
of a much more extenſive power, than amongſt, 
the antients, as its ſubject would be ſo much more 
important, and the field in which it ſhould diſ- 
play itſelf ſo much enlarged. It muſt alſo have a. 
greater command over the paſſions, as the object 
of our hopes and fears is increafed;. Whoever. 
doubts of the truth of this, may ſoon be convinced 
by examining into the wonderful effects which 
have been produced by the wild een 
tory of our methodiſt preachers. 

The ſtudy, or neglect of this art, can not eK 
ſibly be a matter of indifference. to us. It muſt 
be productive of the beſt, or attended with the 
worſt . conſequences. It muſt either effectually 
ſupport religion againſt all oppoſition, or be the, 
principal means of its deſtruction. The church. 
ſervice, according as it is either well or ill admi-- 
niſtered, muſt. excite great emotions, or ſet peo- 
ple to ſleep; it muſt give delight, or occaſion diſ- 


gat; it mult carry conviRtion of truth with it, , 


appear 
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appear fictitious. And indeed nothing can contri- 
bute more ſtrongly to make the latter opinion pre 
vail than hearing its doctrines delivered in tones 
and accents quite foreign from nature and truth; 
In this, as in life, the general maxim will hold 
good, that before you can perſuade a man into 
any opinion he muſt firſt be convinced that you 
believe it yourſelf . This he can never be, un- 
leſs the tones of voice in which you ſpeak come 
from the heart, accompanied by , correſponding 
looks; and geſtures, which naturally refult from 
a man who ſpeaks in earneſt f. And this is one 
of the beſt lights with which nature has furniſhed: 
us to prevent our being impoſed upon in our con- 
verſe with each other; and indeed, Without 
ſome ſuch plain charaQeriftical marks, truth could 
not long exiſt upon earth; nor could there be any, 
mutual confidence N men. For, conſiders, 
ebonly. as artificial ſounds, the words of fal hood | 
are a4. eaſily ſpoke as thoſe of truth; the lips and; 
tongue diſcharge their office equally well in the 
one and the other. But the tones that are de- 
clarative of truth muſt come from the heart, 
which at, the ſame time ftrikes other chords; the 


5 05 put enim efſe na oratoris, ut & ipſis, 
apud ques ageret, talis, qualew ſc ipſe optaret, videre- 
tür. 5 Cic. de orat. lib, 1. 

+ Omnis enim motus animi ſuum quendam a natura 
habet vultum, & ſonum, & geſtum; totumque corpus 
hominis, & ejus omnis vultus, omneſque voces, ut 
nervi in . ita ſonant, ut a motu animi quoque 


. i Idem, lib. 3. 


face, 
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face and limbs act as uniſons, and bear teſtimo -. 


vy to the truth ſo declared. And tho this/power 
may be uſurped, and practiſed by art, ſo as to 


impoſe upon many, yet, as it requires great pain 
and ſkill, the examples of thoſe who ſucceed in 
may imitate, can never come up to nature; tho? 
it may put on ber reſemblance, can never be poſ- 
ſeſſed of her energy ; it can hardly ever ĩmpoſe on 


the judicious and the obſerving. On this account, 


whenever we ſee thoſe ſtrong ſtamps of truth 
made in nature's mint, the coin paſſes current, 
and the words are taken for ſterling. Where they 
are not very obvious, we ſuſpect counterfeits; 
and where they are abſent, we Wem n rang 
is baſe, 8 

It this be ſo, whit muſt neceſſarily wh he "—_ 
ſequence of. the manner in which our church ſer-· 
vice is generally performed? Muſt not truth it ſelſ 
paſs for falſhood, when covered over with her 
vail? If none of the natural eriterions by which 
ſhe is diſtinguiſhed appear, muſt not all paſs for 
fictitious? How can a- clergyman hope to galn 


belief to what he utters, when he utters it nat in 


fuch a manner as if he believed it himſelf ? This 


therefore may be eaſily conſidered as the great 


ſource of irreligion; nor would it be a very con- 
fident/ aſſertion to ſay, that this, defect in the mi- 
niftry has made more infidels than all the arts and 
ſubtleties of the enemies to religion. For as it 
muſt be allowed that the divine ſervice is gene- 
. * in a flovenly and ae ee 
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or elſe in a cold and unaffecting manner, it fol- 
lows, that many of a nicer taſte are kept away 
they who continue to frequent them may eaſily 
be made the worſe by it, but can hardly receive 


any benefit. Their devotion can not be raiſed, 


however it may flag, by hearing prayers ill read; 
nor will the doctrines from the pulpit acquire new 


but what is fictitious, men will habitually come 


to think the thing itſelf ſo, and muſt be inſenſi · 


bly led to conſider the whole as a matter of form. 
a mere human inſtitution to anſwer the purpoſes 
of government. The experience of mankind 
may be appealed to upon this occaſion, whether 


it is not generally confeſſed in words, as well as 


ſhe wn in practice, by thoſe who viſit the churches 


inſtruction from the ſermon. And indeed, were 
they not to confeſs it, the general .coldneſs and 


inattention, the levity in the behaviour of ſome, 
and drowſineſs. even to profound fleep in others, 


neceſſarily infuſed by the opiate of a dull motono» 
ny, would too nr evince the truth of the od. 
n * K a 


* In this caſe, what was before 4 of * TR 


* applied to — There are two forts of 
1 corruption 


— 


ſoroe or credit, by being delivered in a lifeleſs 
manner, and in unnatural tones. On the contra- 
ty, being accuſtomed to ſee nothing in the mode 


every Sunday, that they perform this ceremo- 
ny more out of decency and example, than from 
any aſſiſtance they find there to devotion, or any 
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That contrary effects would follow from a 
contrary method, muſt be ſenſthly felt hy all hb 
have occaſionally heard the ſervice well ꝓerfortin 
ed; or diſvourſe welt-delivereth5Theidifferent * 
impreſſions which they then made apom: them 
muſt convince them of chis truibh And indeed 
it · is ſuſſiciently demonſtrated bi the ebvowedawel 
flock to hear a preacher, whoſe natural talents ſor 
elocution have ſet him above the common run. 

The ingenious author of the Spectator has 
wrote: a:paper on the reading of the liturgy, in ſo 
clear and forcible à manner, and it is! ſocappoſite 
to the caſe im point, that Lam tempted to preſent 
part of it immediately to the eyes of my :reader * 
inſtead of referring him to the book. _ buslg 

« „The well reading of the comme prayer 
eis of ſo great importance, and ſo much neplecs * 
ech, that I take the liberty to offer OR 1 
fideration ſome particulars on that ſuliſe S π]t 
vat more worthy your obſervation cha- UM M 


* 


A thing ſo public, and of "fo" higtr eon feguerbe 
It is indeed wonderful, iat the frequent engt 
eiſe of it ſhould not make the performers of uf 


duty: mote expert in! it. This inabifütyy- d,E 

© coficeivez'proeceds from the Rette care Wat ß 

* taken-of ee ee ee : 
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* corruption, one when, men do not . » : 

* the other, when. they are corrupted by xelig 

a — evil, BR. it 1s in the very 29974 it 
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<.zheve; when they are got into Latin, they are 


* 


« jooked upon as above Engliſh, the reading of - 
< which is wholly neglected, or at leaſt read to 

very little. purpoſe, without a/ due obſerva· 2 
tions made to them of the proper accent, and 


manner of reading. By this means they have: 


acquired ſuch ill habits as will not eaſily be re- 
moved. The only way that I know of to re- 
medy this is, to propoſe ſome perſon of great 
* ability that way, as a pattern for them; exam- 
gle being moſt effectual to convince he learned, 
s as'welkas to inſtruct the ignorant, 
Lou muſt know, ſir, I have been W 
* frequenter of the ſervice of the church of En- 5 
gland ſor above theſe four years laſt paſt, and, 
„ll, Sunday was ſevennight never diſcovered to 


ſo great a degree the excellency of the com- 


mon prayer. When, being at St. James's Gar- , 


© lick-hilk church, I heard the ſervice read ſo dif- - 
* tipaly,. ſo emphatically, and fo fervently, ; that 


© it, was, next to an impoſſibility to be unattentive. 


My eyes and my thoughts could not wander aa 
* uſual, but were conſined to my prayers; I then 
conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to the Almighty; 
and not to a beautiful face. And when I re- 

« fleQed-on my former performances of that du- 


6 ty, I found I had run it over as a matter of form, 
in compariſon to the manner in which I then” 


« diſcharged it. My mind was really affected, 
© and 'feryent wiſhes accompanied my words, 


© The confeflion was read with ſuch a reſigned 
nr, the abſolution with ſuch a comfortable 
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* joy, as made me feel thoſe affections of the 
© mind in a manner I never did before. Toire- 
4: medy therefore the grievance above complained 
of, I'humbly propoſe, that this excellent tead- 
er, upon the next, and every annuf allembly 
of the clergy of dion College, and allnother 
£-conyentions, ſhould read prayers before them. 


For then thofe that are afraid of ſtretehing 


* their mouths; und ſpoiling their ſoft voices, will 


„ learn to read with clearneſs, loudheſs, and 


F ſtrength. x Others that affect a rakiſh neglige ? 
$i air, by folding their arms, and lolliag ont their 
book, will be taught a decent behaviour,» and 


A comely erection of body. Thoſe that read ſo 


C faſt as if impatient of their work may learn to 


4-{peak. deliberately. There is another fort) of 
Fi perſons, whom I call Pindarit readers, as be- 


Acing confined to no ſet meaſure; theſe pronounce 
* ſive or ſix words with great deliberation: and 
the five or fix ſubſequent: ones with as greatce- 
5-lerity:- the firſt part of a ſentence-with a very 


| 4: exalted. voice, and the latter part with. a ſuh- 


miſſive one: ſome time again with one ſort of 


| „ tone, and immediately after with a very differ- 


rent one, Theſe gentlemen; will learn of my 
c admired reader an evenneſs of voice and deli- 


« very. And all who are innocent of theſs,affeRa- 


tions, but read with ſuch an indifference us if 
they did not underſtand the language, may then 
be informed of the art of, reading moyingly,\and 
. 4 dervently;..how.to renale exphalis,/ WAGE 
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che proper aceont to each word, and how to vary 
A the voice actording to nn ſert- 
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There oan be no doubt that if dpa 
read in the moving and fervent manner above de- 


ſcribedg that there would be much ſtronger in- 


ducements to go to church, and devotion would 
be much promoted by it. But it is in his 
other office of preaching that the clergyman 


will find the greateſt | occaſion for ſkill in ora- 


tory. Here the whole field of morality, as 
weil as religion, is opened to him to diſplay his 

talents, The important truths of both are io be 
made plain by him, and enforced. In this point 


conſidered as a member of the moſt uſeful and 
maſt honourable order that ever exiſted upon 
earth; What advantage, were he but equal in 
accompliſhments,” would he have over the orators 
of old (whO were always conſidered as of the firſt 


rank inthe ſtate) in point of dignity of ſubject, 


power of moving the paſſions, and general utillty. 


force than either wit or knowlege to acquire a ſu- 
pefiority over others, and at the ſame time to 
coneiſiate their eſteem and love, in what a rank 
ä of preceminence might not this body of men have 
iideover All other profeſſions, had they only ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of that art. "Whilſt 
che heg leck uf it has probably been one of the main 
endet bf the contempt into which the order is 
Hh Nor is this hard to be actounted for; for 
aa E 2 | what 


of view, were he equal to the taſk, he muſt he 


If. the art of perſuaſion be allowed to be of more 
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76 .7 OARATION Boon I. 
what can be a greater ſubject of tidieule than to 


ſee people daily attempting hat they are not able 


to execute? Or what can poſſeſs one more ſtrong- 


ly that an art (bawever entitled) ĩs merely mecha- 


-pical,:than vhen it is every day;ſeen performed 
in a mechanical manner; and it is obvious enough 


chat if the profeſſion of holy orders comes once to 


be conſidered as a mechanical art, it will of e 
be conſidered as below all others. * 

- How far the extraordinary abilities, nd per- 
#FeRion of ſkill. | in- the artiſts, may raiſe. even,;the 
- meaner arts in the eſtimation of the world, and 
hom much a deficiency of talents, and imperfedtion 
in · the profeſſors, may degrade. the nobleſt, js.a 
pit too obvious to be enlarged upon. The 
common ſenſe of mankind confers rank and digni- 
ty on the ſeveral arts, and profeſſions, acenrging 
das they contribute to the body; ſuch as priſmote 


Iche advantage of the former are to heopHfatf ed 


to ſuch as have only che latter for their abe, 
ſuch as require intellectual powers, to ſueh as ſtand 
in need only of the mechanical; and thoſe profeſſion: 
hich contribute to the uſe and profit of mankind 


and before ſuch as only promote their pleaſure. 


But thoſe! in which borh are united, arg clearly 


pre- eminent over the reſt, and. naturally acquire a 
ſuperiority over each other- according to the feve- 


ral degrees of that union. This rule is) ag invari- 


able as that of common, ſenſe, nor can An of 
"theſe arts ang profeſions we their natural rank, 


Sr Of ne * but 
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eng which cam dnly happen from the-infilfficienoy 


W truths, with 
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euer th propohilote ür they fail-invanſorering nhoir 


5366! artiſts and profeſſors... If we try the pro- 
fon! df holy orders by this rule, we ſhall find 
met RP Evidently ſuperior to all others. It moſt 
be owed that the bulk of mankind have not lei- 
bre te be phitbIopHers,” or to ſee things in cheir 
cafe. And yet the well-being of the ſtate de- 
nds upon their actions being regulated by the 
es of imptoved redſon. They muſt therefore 
inibibe all cheit principles of Woblegt as welt 
28 Conde int life, from thoſe who have opportu- 
kt and bilitfer to enquire into the ſdurces of the 
mbral Gütfes, und the natural relations of things. 
tt Ag to inform the underſtanding, and regu- 
©kite"the WAN, 4s the moſt laſting and diffuſive" be- 
elk dere vlt not be found ſo uſeful and en- 
<<llear an inſtitützon as that of the chriſtian” 


|» prieſthood, which is'now become the ſcorn of 


cd. That a numerous order of men ſhould be 
dn Nruted to aye: Ht the moſt ſublime amk 
1 a deſign to propagate” 
them by their diſcourſes and writings, to infbrtn' 
2" their felſow creatures of the being and attrrbutes 
(tHe deity; to poſlels' their minds with" the: 
ec ſeiſſe of à füttere ſtate, and not only to'explain” 
vr the hature of every virtue arid moral duty, but 
-*:Kkewiſe tö perſuade mankind to the 1 


1s: f chem by the moſt powerful and ei 
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© motives, is à thing ſo extellent and 5 
© the well being of the world, that no body but 
a modern free · thinker could have tlie for chend; 
or folly; to turn it into ridi cue 


But neither the Korn of fools, nor the ridicule 


& free-thinkers, could in the feaſt affect, or de. 
preciate an inſtitution ſo excellent in it's nature, 
ſoabſolutely neceſſary to the welfare of mankind, 
| if the miniſtry were really equal to the diſcharge of 
their office. Their chief end is to infort the un- 
derſtanding, and regulate the will of others. The 


firſt can not be done, unleſs their own ideas are 


conveyed into the minds of others wih perſpicuity 


fy and force; nor the laſt, unleſs the paſſions of men 


are wrought upon to excite them to good works, 
and deter them from ſuch as are evil; in as much 
as the paſſions are known to be the great movers 
tao, or reſtrainers from action. Neither” of Whielr 
can be done without {kill in oratety. 
| requifites to the prieſthood without that, chor pol. 
felled in the moſt eminent degree, are uſeleſs to 
it's end. This is the preacher's inſtrument with” 
1 N he is to work, and without this his kn 
and piety are of as little uſe to the world; as 
| © {kill of a painter would be without pencil br 
colours, or that of a muſician without the power 
of conveying founds. | Poſſeſſed of this, no artiſt 
whatever is ſo equal to the -completion of | his: = 
ſigns; for tho” the difficulty! of arriving! at 
end, bg equal to it's utility, We Lb 


conſequently beyond that of all others; yet the 


means are propertioneth and adequate to the 
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EDU GA TION | 
mighty work. For who. upon earth is el its 


3 powers to the man, in whom are 


united the true philoſopher, the chriſtian hero, 
and the potent orator? Or how can; ſuch precepts» 
fail of having their deſired effect, which. are found- 
ed on, reaſon, ſupported by revelation, opined, | 
by the living example of the preacher, and im- 
preſſed. on the yielding mind by the irreſiſtible | 


| charms, of eloquence? An union ſo powerful, that 


what. Agamemnon ſaid in, regard to. the viſe 
Neſtor .of the. deſtruction of. Troy may with, 
much more truth and propriety. be applied in 10 
cale,, that were there but nine ſuch men at 
bead of the church, the bulwarks of vice. ; 
ſoan de eee, 99 the whole fate. n 
roptian petri. 

„Mr. Addon in ſpeaking upon. this ſubinQt, has, 
the; ollowing; paſſage... * The light in which 
*, theſe; points ſuquld be expoſed to the view of one 
© who, is prejudiced, againſt the names, religigge, | 


church, prieſt, and the like, is, to conſidet the 
*clergy-as-formany, philoſophers, the churches as; 


© ſchools,/ and their ſermons as lectures, for the, 
©. jnformation-and; improvement of the audience, 
„% How would the heart of - Socrates or Fully 
©: have rejoiced, hed they-lived in a nation, Where, 
{ithe law had made proviſion for philoſophers, to. 
read lectures of morality and theology every 
oſeventh day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools 
chere gted at We. en n e the 
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country; at which t fea? ures PAP AP e 
hout diſtinction, were oblige 
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4 2 wicked wretches would they ink te cs 


0 ſhould endeavour” to Gebel t 
on e an  inflitation ? © C5 — von 
V Wu all due deference” ts dhe 1 sent ef; 
great a man, 1 think he bas here miſtaken 15 Point: 
and what he has advanced would have” had muck 
more force had he. ſubſtituted: the. word. orators, 
in the vom of philoſophers; and. this, wo H 
bably have been the caſe,,could. his 250 11 

boen warranted by practice. By orators, 1 mean 


C31 It 


ſuch as they were of old, when none Were, Ka 
worthy: of chat title but. thoſe, nA Ne 
{ame time time philoſophers . For. i 11278 5 12 
expected that philoſophy ang could 6 dp Ee 2 
ns, than it did with the antients, es VR 
more powerful when ſet. 10 W er 
views; than when actuated by, TY noble t 
| ple of fame. Or to confider is. in, Francs dg 5 
times When it became mercenary, amoright 1 
that.i it's profeſſors ſhould be more Foie Hh 4 
by, 5 where. their ſtipends are fixed,” and ſektledl. 
Ithout any reference to their abilities, than wich. 
the em, where. their whole income anch Enkehtetta 


= 1 50 0 29 var ; 
=> Fieruntque' ke ut Cicero apertiſſime colligit, 
em admodum juncta natura, fic officio quoque copu- 
kit: i: ur iidem A r atque eloquentes haberemur. 
ON 19' 5 aye MEL | ALLIES 21. 1031993; - QuinQuldih,.2- 
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the moan. uy that both were in a ſhort time 
The, union of the ſoul and body are not 
more neceflary for any uſeful purpoſe im life, "than; 
the union of oratory and philoſophy for their mu- 
taal welfare. Whilſt. the philoſophers were buſy 
in ſearching after the knowlege of things, they 
did not conſider what an intimate connection 
there was between ideas and words; without 
1 uſe of which they could neither make any” 
fure progreſs themſelves in ſcience, nor at all 
cominbnicate their thoughts to others; Aecord- 
5 we firid that after the ſeparation an inſimite 
variety "of ſects aroſe, each of which vain-gtori-- 
255 boaſted that they were poſſeſſed of the only. 
philoſophy; Whilſt in fact almoſt alf their 
ſputes were merely about words *; nor was the 
gfubion. at Babel greater, ene by che vl 


lege amongft theſe different ſects, thre” their want 
of: preciſion ir in language. Oratory and philoſophy 
when united, like bullion ſtamped in the. mint, 
occaſioned a brilk and free circulation thro” the 
whole commonwealth « of ſcience ; 5.5 when ſe patated, 
they-were- to be. conſidered as coin hoarded by 


miſere, or melted down inte pieces of een 
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ever rich pri 
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e perſons i 
t ewe ves in compariſon 41 others, Jet, 
ate was poor, there could' be büt 


; diy iduals, as the members muſt neceſſarl 
wolyed i in the deſtruction of the whote,”” © 


of i it was, that their wife men were no 


men of the greateſt abilities and integrity, who 


for wiſdom as the means. Their ends being 


and folly eaſily carried all before them, when wif 
dom and virtue had quitted the field. The 


7 tia an mummies, by the care of rhetoricians. 


Friqoto! 


Were. the. beſt. qualified to ſupport and ihvigerate_ 
the ſtate, retired from public buſineſs, "and paffed 


their lives in the ſhades of privacy and conte 
plation, their place was of courſe fupplied by thofe 
of meaner talents and worſe difpoſitions. As theſe 
had not virtue for their end, there was no occafſon 
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„This feparation was no leſs hurtfut to the fats 
| ſelf, than to knowlege. The natural conſequence 


tors, their orators were no longer wife. When 


ak 


together ſelfiſh, cunning and the art of peer 
and flattering the capricious multitude Were the 
ſureſt means to attain them. Thus, cot ruption 


fout 


of oratory was fled, and only the uſeleſs corpſe 
xemained, oieſtrved and embatmed like the Egyp« 


Nor. 


could philoſophy long furwve itz for how could 
The hope to keep her ground, when ſhe had parted 
with her arms of defence, and pulled down her 
on encloſures. Whilſt the was united with elo- 
5 quence, a ſenſe of ſhame kept out all Pretenders, 
and none but ſuch as TOP with {kill, with accß- 
mae 


Ge. A GAR 10 N. 82 
racy,s:clg ele ance, could heard 
It IE 1 wy SH "At 
C the topics.0 tool. But w. en pf ot h 
grew ambitious, when the c aimed an independ- 
ent Me and diſdained all alliance with gr 
tory, th indeed greatly increaſed the bombe of 
her fabjects, bat they were ſuch as were far oH 
adding to her power. When eloquence was de- 
ſpiſed, all men were at liberty to ſpeak theit 
thoughts publickly i in their own manner *; this: 
opened the mouths of multitudes of fools, wh alf 
thought they had an equal right,. as rational be⸗ 
ings, to harangue upon the ſubje&ts of right rea: 
ſon and true philoſophy. Nor could male p 
| tenſions, to theſe be eaſily ſet aſide, when the balk. 
of mankind were ta be their judges, equally igrigs 
rant with themſelves, and equally intereſted Wich 
the glam. Beſides, their pretenſions to philofol 
wy only. be determined in this caſe by the- 

ectu al, faculty, which is far from being prel 
bk 4 in, multitude; whereas the ſetiſes: 
bore the greateſ ſway in judging abont efoquenpe, 
and: covſequently all mankind were capable f 
Npnenneing With tolerable. exaAneſs about the 


it of, ib profeſſors 1. . Whit therefore pff 
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© Nun autem dur velul propria Gee aſſs- 
runtur paſſim tractamus omnes, 1 
E nan & vir . oqU ter? 
| Dune, etj OUS uſticorum. aliqua de caulis nat | 


uerit? 
* N he 659 oratore, aut nom. babe aach | 
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_ -oſofhiy was guarded (if may bal = 


dea de quibus dicit pexcepta ſint. extaxe non poteſt, | 
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grefſion} by the prieſthood of otratarys the profane 
and the vulgar were kept out ef her, ſanctuary. 
Her do&rines were explained only by ſuch as had” 
dand underſtood them; knowlege in thoſe 
being a8 neceſſary to the orator as ſkillin ſpeak- 
ing; lor the latter would be vain, and uſeleſs with- 
put the former . She was; thetefore always 
ſhewn in her true light, andi all appesrederegular 
and beautiful. But when this order was aboliſhed, 
all men laid claim to the diſcharge of the ſacred 
office the ignorant and vain, the Jud: and the 
pretending, were the foremoſt in aſſuming / the 
title. Her fences were deſtroyed by. the multituqe 
. of: pretenders, and her holy ground trampledoby 
Iunbelle ved et Her mazes and labyrinths were 
ahmen dargte by ſuch as had not therclue do iguide 
throꝰ the regular confuſion, and in is ſhart 
dme all was reduced to anarchy and chags od Her 
cgrines, formerly ſo clear and beautiful when 
ewn.by wiſdom in the light of truth; were new 
darkened by ignorance and diſtoxted by falhond. 
The words of knowlege were contaminated by 
be .mouths: of fools, and the,precepts..of yirtue 


_ 610 Btenim'er rerum coghitione oreſtar"& fed 


det oportet oritis ; quæ nifi fubeſt res ab oratore per- 


ceepta, cognita, inanem quandam habet elocutionem, 
& pene puerilem. Dicendi enim virtus, niſi ei qui dicit 


-151.Hzc autem oratio, ſi res non ſubeſt ab Gratore per- 
nta & gognita, aut nulla ſit neoeſſe ef,» aut omninm 

- priſione Judatur, Cie. de orat. lib; QauO asd | 
iv 
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"port of "philoſophy, bike! much more muſt ĩt 


* 


CaapixV. ERNUCATFON. 
Sor rap tod by [the/torgaes bf te icio, Me, 
Mets eined with! arrogance, and canity eit Men. 
deſe iim the profeſſors, ſoon hrought the prfeſſion 
elk isto cüntempt. Appearance with them fuß- 
Pied rte plate of reality, and form of ſubſtance? 
po: For it was net by the means of virtue, "or 
6! knowſege, that they 1aboured”to' be thought phi- 
.«:t6hwphert2 but they made uſe of a ſolemm ſevert- 
ty of cuntenance, and à dreſs different from 
5 Aare of me mond. ” coverings to the' vitelt. 
8 Fo 22782] 91 165 5:i8{ nam Hes 
2d) Ivmdy'be worth 00 reader's white to obſefve,. 
»howmexattly this deſcription' of thoſe preninded 
2 philoſophers, hO brought true philoſophy into 
Contempt, and were the means of it's deſtruction, 
» aprees' with theſe hypocritical fanaties ie tile 
„ igw of Charles the firſt, who brought an odiuin 
vend diſgrace on religion, and for a time | 
13 both hat und the Rate. 9+ 22497 He grit 
noch ef therefore oratory was ſo eee 46 ER 


td that of religion? To enter into a. minute . 
Jbiftion of this point would take up too möch 
Ame, and perhaps untieceſſarily. It will be füffi- 
Sent to conſider the nature of the enda propoſed 
by che two, and the neceſſity as well as propor- 


tion of the means will pray; The end 


1191Þ inp ie Hu ,- 13/195] 9199 'B 


" Nha enitt-viftate beads ut haberentur philo- | 
-1phiz' laborabant; ſed vultum, & triſtitiam, & diſſen - 

a1 tientem a c#teris habitum, words praveade- 
bant, Qinct lib. n on 

benqurio⸗ | 1 of 


e och 1 
abr antient philoſopher, was to inform the un- 
derſtanding, and thro' that to regulate, the ill! 
The end of the chriſtian philoſopher is, not only 
to inform the underſtanding, but to purge and: 
reiß che heart, and by means of the emotions 
| and feelings of that to regulate the will. Hence 
if is manifeſt, that in the object common to phi- 

phy and religion the neceſſity and uſe of ora- 
thiy'is the fame; but-in regard-to the other od 
d of religion diſtin from philosophy, it | 
Has alfo a ame neceſſity for, and à differ- 
* uſe of that art, To the firſt, onfy a par- 
| application of it is required,” whit the laſt 
demands it's full powers in their largeſt extent. 
Where the underſtanding alone is the object, 
indian does not heſitate to giwe the firſt place 
0 orstory. If it be a perſon's province fre- 
. quentiy to ſpeak upon the ſubjeQs of juſtice, for- 
en titude, temperance, and the other moral, Vr 
* tues, and there can ſcarce be a: cauſe found in 
ich ſome queſtions relative to theſe does not 
* ariſe. if all theſe are to be laid open, and dif. 
1 5 played only by invention and elocution, Mall it 
= © be doubted, wheree ver the ſtrength of genius and 
3 fluency of ſpeech are neceſſary, whether the 
* qualifications e of an ofator aA princi- 


— , $5 x0 , Ge. 
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An f 0 . Jae fartitudine, tem: 
perantia, cæteriſque ſimilibus fit diſſerendum, & adeo, 
ut vix ulla poſſit cauſa reperiri in quam non aliqua 
queſtio ex his incidat, eaque omnia inventione atque 
- . olocutione ſint explicanda, dubitabitur, ubicunque vis 
ingen, & copia dicendi paſtulatut, ihi partes Oratorls 
* t. 

Spalts 


ChabpoRV. DUN N. 97 
_ <.pal47: But ere the quaſtion ia abeut moving) 
the: heart, and exciting the paſiiens, there he 
ſhews that oratory reigus alone, and that there the 
moſt vigorous: af her powers: are to- be ererted. 
* In public orations elocution has a wonderſul 
| * paw and efficacy. -, For, the quality of o, 

„ compoſitions, is not af ſa great moment, 25, the- 
manner in Which they are deliyered; becauſe, 
d every hearer is affected according to his own, 
"Jen ERAS. On which, account, the ſtropgelk, - 

*, gument that an orator can produce will loſe; 


.it $ effect, if not ſupported by an emphatical de- 
very. For all che paſſions neceſſarily dwop, ˖ 14 
they are not inflamed by the tone of voice 3 

* turn of countenance, and indeed the carriage of; - 
< the whole body. And happy are we when. we 


# * have . all oh if even = 
1+ 0 8 717 S 


" d autem ptenuecistlo a quandam in 
orationibus vim ac poteſtatem ; neque enim tam refers 

ſint que intra noſmetipſos compoſuimus, quam 
quomodo efferantur; nam ita quiſque ut audit movetur. 
- Quare/neque probatio ulla, quæ modo venit ab oratore, 
tam firma eſt, ut non perdat vires ſuas, niſ adjuvetus 
affeveratione dicentis. Affectus omnes langueſcant 
neceſſe eft, niſ voce, vultu, totius prope habitu corpo- 
ris/inardeſeant. Nam cum bac omnia fecerimuy,, fe. 
tices, fi tamen noſtrum illum ignem juder conceperit 3: 
ne dum eum ſupini fecurique moveamus non & ipfe 
noſtra ofcitatione ſolvatur. Documento ſunt vel ſcenich = 
actores, qui & optimis poctarum tantum adjiciunt gra- 


ties, ut nos infinite magis eadem illa audita quam lecta 
delectent, & viliſſimis etiam quibuſdam impetrent auresz 
ur quibus 0 5 
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Re Slegneds and without foundation, elocution alone 
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ing cat Nuß Fm th; 
Ne wi "4 care ih i nd ifferene 
* but he muſt neceſſari ily ſink and be diltolped in 
eur drowſineſs. Evyen the actors upon 6 the ſtage. 
<afford-an. excellent_example, of this, . add 
* fo much grace to the productions of our beſt. 
©:-pdeta, that in the bearing they give vs, - 
er nitely greater pleaſure than in the reading: and. 
gain our attention even to thie vileſſ ſcribblers: o 
that thoſe pieces ſhall frequently bring acrowd- 
ed audience, Which are not allowed a Place ir in; 2 
library, But if in caſes which we know to 


* 


© is of ſuch efficacy, as to excite anger, fears, 


6 anxiety; how greatly muſt it's power be 125 


_ Sereaſed when we believe it to be founded 1 in 
truth? I. ſhall, indeed, make no {cruple, to A 
S firm; that but a very moderate oration A Fra 
© mended. by the powers of action w | be of 
© greater weight, than the beſt « cor ON ar wit 5 


out it. On which account Demoſthenes | being 


181 15 283 4 397 f A i: Fx a) > 4 Lite 
quens in theatris. . Quod i in i rebus quas bas 


et inanes tantum pronunciatio poteſt, ut pl 
lacrymas, ſollicitudinem afferat, quanto plus vuleant 
Reteſſe eſt, ubi & credimus? Equidem vel mediocrem 
brigiotions commendatanr viribus - aRionis ,afficmave- 
rim plus habituram efſe momenti, quam optimam ea- 
dem illa deſtitutam. Siquidem & Demoſthenes, quid 
«des i in toto ä jun- 
locum. done 4 12 nere 
. poſſet non pracipuam, ſed ſolaw j A 
Sone! 
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1 the 1 lace, 8 e to e ede dib 1. 
ch ds W 97 70 d he third, kin W en 
155 gf 499 AN" he gave us to —.— 
de U uch this mot to be the prweipal Bar 
e le" e Deng hum at? 
Ir the appearance of being firmly perſuadedꝰ 
Geke *of the truth of the opinions which⸗ 
they endeavoured to propagate was thought ſo- 
neceſſary tõ the heather,” how much more müſt- 
if be 6 the crit philoſophers, when the leaſt 
pigion induced of ce kruch of their deAtihey 
m. not Sol diftroy * Heir force, bot Probe 
ſets Arealy "oppolite to their intent. The a8 
2 21 ſo convinced dr this that they prefery- 
20 N of truth, when the reality 
the form rinebiet ton} tet the ub 
hah peas. What ſhall we Tay" thenito 
7 Nen, who, far from attempting to 
ig 9 Wacedary ry ferthlance, are*contaited 
820 ive 1 15 Tiublimeſt” truths in a fictitious man 
ner * Or ſhall we wonder when we conſider, that 


it. Is; 135 appearance that. the. judgments of the 

werld.are malk influenced, that. the ew and ſeit 
man thr FE oa wy. - 
to falſehood; and i in the other, ee Wanda | 
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Bip Ti ineaning of this word is chai: achiied by CA | 
ces. Fronünelatio eft vocis, & vultus, & geſtss bs 

ae Gat” Vettuſtare;' That is, Election is e 

1 1 ft" of ue voice, countettance} un 

al Loi mat 93: M8UGIzTq d0n'3og- 


-d ſemblance- 
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ſenmblanos of fiction ſhould; make apoſtates from 
ee gin idle % hq) & bus nod 
i the powers of eloquence: and action Were. 
ſo- abſoluteſy nece ſſary to the heathen orator 40, 


- aceomplifihis/ point in civil matters, it would be 
offly a waſte of time, and a fruitleſs repetition, 0 


prove how much more neceſſary it is to a chriſtian. 


orator, to bring about the great ends of religion. 
What Cicero ſays of the requiſites to the diſcharge 
ol that office is exactly deſcriptive of the function 
ofa clerngyman. Jo inſtruct is his duty, to 
« delight gives him honour, and to move the paſ- 
coſions is neceſſary. And his ſhort definition; of 
the beſt and worſt orator wil ſhew us to which 
claſs ours are to be refeged. He is the beſt. 
*\orator,, who by.the powers of * 
*-ſtruQs, and delights, and moves his anditory«, 
From whence it is plain, ache OE 
unſike the beft is the worſt. 29004 
Bot however near by nature hs alliance be- 
tween oratory and philoſophy might be, yet it 
depended intirely upon man to fix, or deſtroy 
their union. As the maintatming ſuch an union 
required great pains, labour, and attention, and 
as there was no particular profeffion of men to 
weir dblblutely nn, it iesy e 
e „ Docere. debitum eſt, deleare honoratjum,, ee 
aan 4 1 " 
| mus eſt Orator, qui icendo animos au ce 
422 1 & delectat, & permovet. 'Ex 00 25 N 
ſpicuum eſt quod opume dienten. id deter- 
n # 
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 knowlege and truth, though perhaps without 


to dmnpliſh his ends; | and therefore would: 
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mur to-ſepirate them was no difficult taſe, Am- 


dition, and a ſpirit of rivalſhip, might ſoon en- 


gage the profeſſors of the two arts in. diſpates 
about priority The philoſopher, who enjoyed 
the rental powers in a mare perfect degree than 


uſaal, and cho might be endowed; with an un- 


common depth of penetration in his purſuits after 


any of the natural requiſites to make him ſbine a2 
an orator, would of courſe affed o deſpiſs talenta 
which he did not poſſeſa, and depreciate an art 
whietvhe looked upon as much inferior to hi on. 
and which yet had rather a ſuperior rank in the 
eſtimation of the world. 


of perſuaſton; and; having improved theſe by the 
rules of his own art, would find nothing wanting* 


gladly decry the painful and laborious difquiſitions: 
of philoſophy , and defpie it's contemplative v 


tantes us unfit for action, and as uſeleſs drones in 


ſociety: © The war once declared between the 
ckiiefs, it would be tod much the intereſt of the 


parkiſans ſtiſl to keep it a- foot, and blow up the 
coals of diſcord, ever to ſuffer a reconcilement.. 


of” wa L "Eicero Thos: the Wavy 7 | 
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The example of th, 
chief would ſoon be followed by all his diſciplea. 
Whilſt, on the other ſide, the orator, furniſhed by+ 

tke liberal hand of nature with uncoramen. powers 
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#20 he anttents down to the time of Sberatbt 
always joined a perfed knowlege of morality, 
& Uf alb that belonged to the oonduct of private 


anſife , as well as the management: of! public-af+ 
"Fairs, to {kill in oratory. But at ee 


eloquent and the learned being divided into 
different ſects by Socrates, and this Go en 
© being afterwards kept up by alk his diſciples, 
the philoſophers and orators held each other in 
mutual contempt.“ And this war was ever after 
carried on with great obſtinacy and animoſity on 
Ather ſide, till it ended in the ruin of both par- 
ties. How unnatural and impolitie the rupture 
was, the event ſhewed. And the neceſſity of the 
union of theſe two arts for their common ſupport, 


cduld not be proved more clearly than by the ve- 
Ty manier in which the: conteſt was managed. 
Phe orator and philoſapher: were mutualty ob- 
liged to have recourſe to each other*s arms; both 
far: defence and annoyance. It was Whimſical 


enough to ſee one ſide uſing all the figures af, 


other 


Bob ia 58112 du 9 8 81301 


ede fit ante "OY veteres „ Wiſh ad 805 


num, quæ ad vitam, quæ ad republican pertinebiint; 
cognitionem & ſcientiam' cum dicendi rativhe junge 
bant: poſtes diſſociatt [ut expofli] 4 Socrate' Gilerth 


2 doctis, & deinceps a Socraticis item omnibi ls," pits: 


ſophi eloquentiam, deſpexetunt, ratores e 


0 ic. de orat. 1. . 260! > mos Nane. ' 
4 
vote n 


2b Multi erant præterea a 10 pit 


nodiles ib ibus It 
Ws quibus omnibus una pene repe 


torem 
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terte in order to eee andthe 
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other employing maxims taken from the dxepeſt 
refearokes into truth to run doun philoſophy- 
| Howeyets the pride, the paſſions, and intereſted 
views/o6 tha mercenary profaſſors of each art be- 
dame ſo ſar engaged in the diſpute, that the breach 
was daily widened; and tho! a few were wiſe 
endugh to keep clear of the quarrel. and-borrow 4 
freely from both ſides, yet this was only univag 
the two arts in their own perſons, and to ſerve „ 
their on purpoſes, but à general reunion was { 
rendered. impracticable. Nothing contributed:ſ 1 
muchito this, as a want of ſome profeflion amengt 
the 1anticats, to which an union of: theſe; Was ab- 
bolutely neceſſar y. But if we look into the preſent 
times. we-ſhall,quickly ſee that the caſe is differs | 
ent. The profeſſion amongſt us which is fore: l 
moſſ an pointof.: rank, utility, and number, evi: 
duntiy requires it. It would be hard to ſay, whe- 
ther! pbtlofophy:ior -bratory be moſt neceſſaryſd 
buripriefthaod, as the one would be uſeleſs with 
but the othet. Without knowledge, eloquence 
would be but an empty ſound; without eloquent 


29516 
torem a gubernaculis civitatum, excludi ab omni doc- 


trina, rerumque majorum ſcientia, ac tantum in. ju- 
qicia, & concionuculas, tanquam in aliquod piſtrinum, 
getrudi & compingi videbam. Sed ego neque illiß 
aſlentiebar, neque harum diſputarionum inventori, & 
pfingipi. longe- omnium in dicendo graviſſimo & elo. 
quentifimg,. Flatoni, gujus tum Athenis cum Car- 
neade Jiligentius legi, Gorgiam: quo ig libro, het 
maxime admirabar Platonem, quod mihi in. oratorihas 


yridendis ine eſſe dane {pms ue beet de 
grad. 11g! 31154 $09 ν,iuνοαeudinp * —— 
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The long difpute between theſe two was well de- 
termined by Cicero in the following mannet. 
$4! When there is occaſion, (as it often happens) 
to ſpeak concerning the immortal gods; to treat 
of piety, of concord, of friendſhip; of the com- 


mon rights of citizens, of men; and natichs;; 


© of equity, temperance, magnanimity, and every 
© kind of virtue: I ſuppoſe all the academies and 
© ſchools of philoſophy will ery out, that Al ſub- 
©JeQs of this kind are their property, and do not 
Dat all belong to the orator; to whom when 1 


allow, that they ſhall have the liberty of ha. 


0 ranguing i in every corner, to employ their idle 


© time; yet I ſhall make no ſcruple to determine, 


© that'it is peculiarly the orator's province, to ex · 
L plain theſe ſubjects with Agnity, and Ware 


94 19284 
Ut enim hominis Gecus ingenium, fi lngenil 3 ip 


| A lumen eſt eloquentia. Cic. de orat. 


Yi Etenim cum illi in dicendo inciderint Joci quod 
pe evenit] ut de diis immortalibus, de pietate, 
concordia, de amicitia, de communi civium, de ho- 
minum, de gentium jure, de æquitate, de temperantia, 
de magnitudine animi, de omni virtutis genere ſit di- 
cendum; clamabunt, credo, omnia gymnaſia, atque 
omnes philoſophorum ſcholæ, ſua hæc eſſe. omnia pro- 
Priaz nihil omnino ad oratorem pertinere. Sud 
ego, ut de his rebus omnibus in angulis, conſumendi 
odii cauſa, diſſerant, cum coaceſſero, illud tamen org. 
tori tribuam & dabo, ut eadem, de quibus, illi tenni 


quodam exſanguique ſermone diſputant, hig cum D 
ni gravitate & Jucunditute explicet. Cic. de orat. 


e 


c 2 


54 


**ta\hisobearers;' concermag winch thoſe men 
holt formal 
e vifcourſe.!i Can there be a more accurate de- 


ſeription of the perfect diſcharge of the function 


of the chriſtian prieſthood? To this order of men 
therefore, a re- ion of theſe arts is not only ne · 
oeſſary, but there are the ſtrongeſt motives to 
encourage the attempt. All the means requiſite 
io carry oratory to it's higheſt pitch ate furniſh- 
ed to them in a more liberal manner than they 
ever were to any other profeſſion. Let us ſec 
what the moſt eminent writers upon the ſubject 
required to conſtitute their perfect orators, and 


we ſhall find them all included in the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary to holy orders. One of the firſt 


requiſites laid down by Cicero is, that he ſhould 
de a good man. And Quvinctilian does not ſeru- 
ple to ſay, | that none but 'a ff good man can be a 
Pest ober. This opinion is founded i in the 


reaſon and nature of things. For as no one can 
deſetve the name of an orator who does not uſe 


his talents in the cauſe of virtue, and as the per- 


ſectlon of eloquence conſiſts" in ſpeaking krom ti 


1D 7 


28: 8¹ inteligam polls ad ſims pervenire, non non . 
lum hortabor ut elaboret, ſed etiam ſi vir quoque mihi 4 


Bonus videbitur eſſe, obſecrabo. Cic. de orat. I. 2. 


. Oratorem autem inftituimus illum per fectum, quĩ 
eſſe nit vir bonus non poteſt: ideoque non dicendi 
modo eximinin i in eo facultatem, led omnes animi vit- 
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heart, 
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diſputations in a lean and Jlifelefs 


bumanarumque donjuncta. 


96 oy” 51 3 3 
heart, none but a good man * 2 
about that which is good. In whom therefore in 
this qualification ſo likely to be found, as in that 
claſs of men, whoſe ſacred order obliges them to 
a greater purity of morals, and ſanctity of life, 
than the reſt of mankind? The next things re- 
quired are, t wiſdom, and knowlege, in all af. 
fairs divine and human. To whom are theſe ſo 
eſſential and neceſſary, as to thoſe whoſe office it 
is to inſtruct mankind in eee 


* Prodit ei enim iſ, quamlibet. 8 2 
nec unquam tanta fuerit eloquendi facultas, ut non ti- 
tubet, 'ac hzreat, quoties ab animo verba diſſentiunt. 
Vir autem malus aliud dicat neceſſe eſt, quam fentiat. 
Bonos nunquam honeſtus ſermo deficiet. Quinct Hb. 12. 

4 Evolvendi penitus auctores qui de virtute præcipi- 
unt, ut oratoris vita cum ſcientia nm. 


Gente 


"+ Sicut enim hæc vis, quæ ſcientiam complexa re- 
rum ſenſa mentis & conſilia fic verbis explicet, ut eos 


qui audiant, quocunque incubuerit, poſſit impellere; 


quæ quo major eſt vis, hoc eſt magis cum probitate 
jungenda ſummaque prudentia: quarum virtutum 


expertibus ſi dicendi copiam tradiderimus, non eos 
quidem oratores effecerimus, ſed furentibus quedam 
arma dederimus. De orat. lib. . 

Oratorem autem niſi qui ſapiens eſſet efſe neminen. 
Equidem omnia, quæ pertinent ad uſum civium, mo- 
rem hominum, quæ verſantur in conſuetudine vitæ, in 
ratione reipublice, in bac ſocietate civili, in ſenſu ho- 
minum communi, in natura, in moribus, r Mol ; 
—— oratori N r 
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aal to würd' min? The power of . perſuallög 
HARE We paſſions is be next täfent fe. 
dreh Wirhobt which all others are vain.” "And 
ho Kü Hive more occaſion for this than he, ; 
while Buſinfeſe it is to prevail upon ſenſual men 
not to indulge themſelves in ſenſual Sratifiea- 
tions; und to perſuade the © eager and ſhort- 
ſighted; to forego a preſent and near advantage fot 
one whiehr is at 4 diſtance and out of their ſighit: 
how can he. diſcharge his duty of regulating 
the paſſions, without having a power over thoſe 


| paſſions?” In Mort, every thing which regards eie. 
ther the end or the means, the office or the "tan, 


tents, of a perfect orator, will be found in the 
molt exact and cireumſtantial manner to bein 


cluded in the proper diſcharge of the profeſſion of | 


holy orders Let the following paſſages be ap- 


plied = inte and ſee pow Fee ks are . 
ed d ft. | 28 
* "PF Tis the ores Ken deer 
* the moſt important affairs, and to deliver His 
R nt * $6445, ©. 297 La 4 © ſent?” 


THE commateiaed perſuadendum.; 
poſlit dicere. Omnis vis ratioque dicendi, in eorum, 
qui gudiant, mentibus aut ſedandis, aut excitandis, ex- 
promenda eſt. De Orgt. ka, rl n nenn DS 

i Majus eſt, in dando conſilia A mien 
cunp.gigoitats, explicara ſeotentia: ejuſdem.&:Janguens: | 


"2 


tis. populi incitasio, & effrenati moderatio. Eadem 


facultate fraus hominum ad pernicien, — 


ſalutem vocatur. Quis cobortari ad virtutem arden- 


tien quis a vitiis acrius revocate : Quis vituperare 
improbos aſperius, quis laudare bonos ornatius ? Quis 


cupiditatem 
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be 0 i dies hd Noe wor 
5 his to rouze people from langudt, und to be- 
3 ral the impetuous within due bounds. Ti 
This" to paſs ſentence of deſtruction on falſkdi 

+ and of fafety on truth. Who with more Ar- 
© qgour than he can inflame men to vire/ who 
with more force can recall them from vice? 


Who has more power to brand the wicked with 


© diſgrace, who can better adorn the gddd with 
£ praiſe? Who has more {kill in curbing head- 


* * ſtrong deſire, who can more gently. adminiſter | 


© the balm of comfort to the afſſicted! ?? 


„„ Eloquence Yeats of the duties of life. Ebe- 


„ ry one applies to himſelf what he hears, and 
4 our minds attend with moſt caſe to PRONE i in 
* which they have ſome concern 

4 lt is the peculiar property of an orator to 
© he maſter of a grave and poliſhed ſtyles adapted 
* 86 the ſenſes and underſtandings of his hearers. 

Would not one imagine that this picture was 
1 from the pulpit, and could belong to no- 
thing but the office of a good preacher ? Vet the 


following paſſage is ſtill more er _ ; 


cupiditatem vehementius frangere accufando- pateſt, 
quis merorem levare. mitius nen Ft 
in Al. 
* Oude cabenis'y Circa : opera vite «ſt, ad * . 
fert quiſque qu audit, id'facillime accipiunt animi 
quod agnoſcunt. Quinct. 1. 8. de orat. l. 14. 


15 


+ Hoc enim eſt proprium oratoris,-Auod ſepe jam 


- Bixi,” oratio gravis, & ornata, & mien afbus 


ac bande e 
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from an image formed in the minds of the wris 


it had not then appeared. . IF that be difficule 


ſormam & ſpeciem, quam etſi non cernimus, tamen 


. 
* 
\ 


cable to, fra 2 uh it down as a maxim, thae 

« on, the Kill and wiſdom of. à complete orator 

+,yot-oply; higown perſonal dignity, but the wel⸗ 
form ff many individuals, and the ſafety of the | 

* whole ſtate. in a great meaſure depend.” 5 

..i Theſe deſcriptions of perfect oratory. were not 

drawn from the life, or what really did exiſt, but 


ters, and which might. exiſt. That, i it might | 
exiſt, Cicero ſeems to be clearly of opinion, when 
he pats, a reaſon into the mouth of Antonius why 


for us to obtain, becauſe before we are well in- 
« ſtructed in the art of ſpeaking, we are ſpurred 
© on by. an eager ambition of appearing in public, 
© it has notwithſtanding a foundation in the nature 
of things.“ But Cicero himſelf attributes the 
want of perfection in oratory entirely to it's ſepa- 


ration e pbiloſophy. $* What Mall By 5 of 
Saw 9158 ih YET 1 2 155 e 


gie enim I WII SIR oratoris moderdtidi]'s 

ſapientia, non ſolum ipſius dignitatem, ſed privatoriim 
eee, & univerſz rejpablien Aalutem maxine . 
contineri. 

"2P: Ego enim quid deſiderem, non quid viderĩm dic. 
kid! tedecque ad illam Platonis, de qua dixeram, rei 


ahimo tenere poſſumus. ic. de ora ² u 

. ld ft eſt diſfeile nobis, quod antequam n 
dum ingreſſi ſimus, obruĩmur ambitione & fore; ſit ta- 
men in re pofitum atque natura. 
2119p Qui dicam de natura rerum, cujus cõgnitio mag- 


„ oratoris ſuppeditat * de 'ofticns; de 
virtute, 


10⁰ 5 BRITISH Poor l 
LY the knowlege AtG an dcqunitithhcs With 
6. which ſupplies large ſtores to oratory in treat- 
IAG of. the duties of life, of virtue, of morals, 
c that it can be either deſcribed or underſtood 
* without a great deal of inſtruction in choſe very 

8 „Teint To theſe qualifications of ſuch great 

5 conſequence are to be added numberleſs other 
eee eee were formerly. taught 
only by thoſe who were reckoned maſters of the 
art of ſpeaking. So that no one can no attain 
that true and perfect eloquence, becauſe the 
+, ſchools of philoſophy are ſeparated from the 
c ſchools of oratory,” and becauſe a knowlege of 
things is taught by one, of language by an- 
other.“ Vet however difficult it might be ren- 
dered on this account, he did not doubt but that 
where great talents and great application Were 
met in the ſame perſon, a oomplete orator might 
ariſe,” To this effect he has giren a ſpcech tö 

Antonius, that hath ſomewhat the air of prophecy, 

and in which he ſeems to have ſhadowed out hin” 

ſelf." * * ' As far as 1 can e from! the ge. 


Wiüte. Fas HET: ITE ſine Holt earum u e n 5 
difciptina,” aut dici, aut intelligi poſſe?” Ad Has tö 
tantaſque res, adhibenda ſunt ornamenta — 
lia, quz ſola tum quidem tradebantur ab iis qui dicen- 
di numerabantur magiſtri. Quo fit ut veram illam 
abſolutam eloquentiam nemo conſequatur, quod alia 
intelligendi, alia We ee e e & ab Ane "ele 
borum doctrina quæritunu r... 


Ego enim quantum auguror conjectura, e 
nn noſtris hominibus ; non —_— 
Fore 


41 
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« niuscof oer countryaten) 1 do nat deſpait but 
© that-ſome. time or other a perſon may afiſe, 
15 who: with more intenſe ſtudy, with greater lei- 
+ ſure; and brighter faculties than ours for leatn- 
„ing, and alſo with more laborious ibduſtry, af. 

iter "applyicg: himſelf entirely to hearing, read- 
ing, and compoſition, may prove ſuch à kind 
of orator as we are in ſearch of: one who may 
ich juſtice be called not only a good ſpeaker, 
but a man of accompliſhed eloquence,” Here 
it is obſervable, that he was ſo far from thinking 
wat ſuch perfection in oratory ſhould either be- 
come common or frequent, that he conſiders it 
only as a rara avir, and ſeems to confine the ſpe· 
cies, like that of the phoenix, to an individual. 


— Quin dilian i is more enlarged in his notions; 3 
for. in ſpeaking on this ſubject, when he wiſhes 


that oratory may regain it's priſtine dignity and 
power, by being reftored to it's poſſeſſions in-phi- 
loſophy, tho? he alſo ſpeaks in the fingular.num- 
ber, yet it is clear he means that he wiſhes ſome 


fuperior order might hereafter be eſtabliſhed, with 


whom oratory being moſt neceſſary ſhould. hold 
the firſt rank, and philoſophy be conſidered only 


25 her bandmeid. That by: the authority of this 


fore. aliquem e qui A Radio. arten e 

nos ſumus aique fuimus, & otio ae facultate diſcendi 
majore ac maturiore, & labore atque induſtria fupe- 
riore, cum ſe ad audiendum, legendum, ſeribendum 
| que Gederit, exiſte. talis oraior, qualem querimus: qui 
jute non an diſertus, ſed etiam eloquens dici/pollic, 
De orat. I. 1 


Of 


F 3 order 
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„ pus unquam, quo 1 aliquis 1 (ral op- 
© tamuß) orator banc. partem +, ſuperbo nomine, 
* & vitüs quorundam bona ejus cor rumpentium 
2 vindicet ſibi, ac velut rebus repetitis 
in corpus eloquentiæ adducat. To the perfecti- 
on of ſuch an orator, he thought the following 
points requiſite. Evolvendi penitus austores qui 
= de virtute præcipiunt, ut oratoris vita cum feien- 


* tia divinarum rerum ſit humanarumque' con- 


1 
2 


5 Junta. Que. ipſæ quanto majores ae pulchri- 


+ ores viderentur, ſi illas ii docerent,. qui etiam 
%  eloqui præſtantiſſime poſſunt. Non enim foren - 
* ſem quandam inſtituimus operam, nec meret⸗ 
155 nariam vocem, nec (ut aſperioribus verbis par- 
5 i camus) - non inutilem ſane litium advocatum, 
quem denique cauſſidicum vulgo vocanit *'' fed 
55 virum cum ingenii natura præſtantem, tum vero 
$ F"tot pulcherrimas artes mente complexum, da- 
* tum tandem rebus humanis, qualem nulla un- 
ea vetuſtas cognoverit, ſingularem, perfectum- 
* que undique optima ſentientem, optimeque di- 


centem.“ How would it rejoice the heart of 


QuinAilian could he have oem” his wiſh focom- 


818" 93 un on wort 
o Nie tamen Ubi delle Hahn nu ana 
aß ſoſi philoſophi an ſtudioſi e = Ou 
ens oi 15 
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pliſhed. in the eſtabliſhment of ah order of men, 

te. om 4 Perfect knowlege of all thi ngs, divine . 
buman, was neceſſary, to ſhine forth,” not only, ia 
their, words, but in their lives ? An order, ſueb ar 
no. antiquity ever bebeld, which uniting'in itſelf the 
full powers of oratory and philoſophy. in their 
largeſt extent, ſhould enable men to communicate 
the maſt perfecl knowlege in the moſt perfett manner. 
With what rapture muſt he have beheld oratory 
raiſed to an higher office, and a a more exalted rank 
than ever it could even claim before; no longer 
miniſtring to che purpoſes of mere mortal and 
.earthly-maſters,. but immediately employed i in the 
ſervice of the Moſt, High, of God himſelf? Whilſt 


philoſophy, humbled from her proud pretenſions, 


hould. be content to miniſter to ber former rival. 
Joch an office for oratory could never have en- 
_tered; into the thoughts of an- heathen, . as the 


groſz abſurdities of their religion, and ridiculous 


ideas of, their gods, required, the obſcurity of 
myſtery, and dark veil of ſuperſtition, but would 


by no means bear the light. So that however 
.pbiloſopby, of the ptetended kind at leaſt, might 
by colſuſion be employed in the ſervice of reli- 
Sion, as by | it 5.0wn darkneſs i it might caſt a deeper 
made over. the other, oratory muſt neceſſarily t be 
+ baniſhed, from. it's miniſtry, . whoſe office it is to 
throw ſtrong light upon, all which it handles: 


How ould. the auguſt union of eloquence and 


13 with the ſacred office have ſtruck the 
tients Witkr admiratior and aſtoniſhment? And 
aden the greatneſs of their powers when ſe - 
F 4. parxrate 
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| = what, glorious effects would they; not ex- 


pect from the joint endeavours-of religion, oratory, 
and philoſophy, all mutually ſupporting and aſlift- 
ing each other i in bringing about the gobleſt ends, 
the general good of ſociety, and, happineſs... of 
each individual? How much higher muſt their 
| expectations be raiſed, when they ſhould. confider 
e purity of our religion, the unearthly and ex- 
alted notions which we entertain of the Deity, 
and the ſalutary ſyſtem. of laws for his conduct in 
life, promalgated to man by his great Author and 
Creator? Would not Plato triumph — the 
day when his prediction was veriſſed, it 
© was rather the work of God, — 
legiſfators, to provide a ſyſtem of laws relative 


to thoſe great duties, which mens appetites and 


paſſions render difficult?” And when be con- 
templated not only the · fitneſs of the fyſtem to 
anſwer the end, but likewiſe the fitneſs of the 


means to ſapport the ſyſtem, would he not ery 


out, that what was hitherto: beyond the utmoſt: 


reach of human thought, and was hid from the | 


reſearches of the wiſeſt men, could come from 
God alone? Would not Socrates himſelf think 


| philoſophy raiſed and dignifyed beyond his 5 utmoſt ; 


conception, when miniſtring to. oratory in ſuch . 


glorious purpoles ? How great muſt Cicero ſup⸗ . 


poſe the virtue of ſuch a people to be, to the ſup- 
port of which he thought the belief of a future . 
2 tn e when he "om — 
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thit beliek ettabled, not in the mind; of a few] 
but thiivetfally thr? a whole ſtate; not founded 
of the weak baſis of reaſon only, but on the im 
nioveable rock of revelation? Would they not alf 
join with one voice to felicitate ſuch a people, and 
ſay, '* O' happy nation! to whom the nobleſt and 
© mot important truths, which were darkly ſeen, 
and as thro” miſt, by only a fewy and thoſe the 
< wifeſt of the heathen world, are revealed in full 
©. meridian light; and like the ſun viſible to alk 
© eyes? Like that luminary communicating light 
and heat to all, to the low as well as the bigh, 
te the weak in underſtanding, as well as to 
| kee of the moſt improved capacities. Who 


need no longer be ditraded with doubts, nc | 


waſte your time in fruitleſs debates; to whom 
the laws of right and wrong are clearly lad 
Kopen; and whoſe® Happineſs depends only upot 
the Conformity of your actions to thoſe” laws. 
Who may fafely attend your labours in your ſe” 
* vexal vocations, to obtain what is needful for the 
„ dcotftforts and the enjoyments of life and when 
voi reſt from thoſe neceſſary toils, receive in- 
ſtruction with delight, in all that is needful for 
the diſcharge of your ſeveral duties. Happy 
people who need no longer be confined by the 
- 6 fitters" of ignerance, or hoodwinked by ſuper- 
tot Who may be allowed the: free uſe vf 
your reaſon in refigious as welt as-worldly mat- 
© ters, ſinee there is ro danger of your miſtaking 
| he road, when you have ſuch knowing and un- 
| F 5 © erring; 
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0 OY guideg. And you, ye holy menp 
4 fivoured” of heaven — others, f wil 
1 divine inſtitution are United" afl the greateſt 
; « powers: which God has given to man, tid Which 
c alone could make'you Worthy of Us ſerviee; let 
1 us With love and admiration contettiplate "the 
Ka beauty of your ſacred function, and with Wo. 
der and delight examine it's ſtuùpendous frame 
"e „Happy men, whoſe order muſt command re- 
©: ſpect and reverence to your perſons, whoſe ta- 
43 lents muſt conciliate to you the eſteem and love 
"4 of mankind! Employed from your carlieft days 
bs treaſuring up knowlege and wiſdom, not to lie 
© concealed like” the miſer's hoard, but tobe! diſ- 
© played to the eyes of men, enfiching* the be- 
© holders, without impoveriſhing yourſelves, ahd 
2 by the very act of communication increafing, 
nor diminiſhing, your ſtore. Free from the 
4 anxious purſuits of life, and ſupported bY the la- 
"6, bour of others, your whole time may be em- 
I © © ployed i in miniſtring to the. glory of him whole 
.<. ſervice is perfect. freedom, and. in promoting 


IIe 


| ___ ©. the welfare of your fellow creatures, in eftabliſh- 

; 5 ing peace and good-will amongſt men, Thrice 

| 0 « happy oraters, who enjoy alt. the delight, the 

- ©. praiſe, the perfection of your art, without the 

. C difficulties, the labours, the dangers that attend- 

The « ed itof; old l You need no pains to 7 5 ſi- 
t 


: _ © lence, no arts to engage attention; t ſanQity 


OC 


„of the temple enſures the one, the inipo Berne 
1 2 intereſting nature of. the ſubſect ta 155 hear- 
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ers commands the other. Secute in your ce 
<.leſtial-armour, tho' you attack the wicked with” 


| is force and might, you need fear no enemĩea; 


and the Philips and Anthonies of the world 
may be laſhed by you without danger. Con- 
fine to labour on no barren or unimportant | 
ſubjects, you have the whole univerſe for your 
„theme, whatever belongs to divine or human 
neee ſpiritual or material exiſtence, In 
treating of theſe, the paſt becomes the pre- 
1 and the future is anticipated. Vour an- 
ceſtors ſupply you with knowlege, poſterity with 
arguments; the collected wiſdom of ages. is 
dr magazine, and all nature your ſtore-houſe.- 
But more particularly for your uſe was that book 
Hof, ligbt ſent into the world, wherein the — 
head has diſplayed himſelf in as ample a manner” 
n could be comprehended by mortal capacities. 
Ne vere leſs ſupplies neceſſary to treat on ſuch 
2 ſubje sts, as the wonderful attributes of the 
Deity, the ſocial duties of man, and the glorious 
8 . +-oroſpect. of a futute ſtate of exiſtence. How 
e muſt the hearts of your hearers glow within 
wal an When the whole force of knowlege | 


+; and, eloquence are united upon ſuch important 


„ topies? and how muſt their love, admiration, 


Land. gratitude burn towards you their teachers 
. + and. benefaQors, whoſe whole Jabours are em- 
5 _, « ployed to their profit and delight? With us the 


31,6 Charms « of oratory alone were ſufficient t top rocure 


185 Ps 90h alfeRion,, and eſteem. to it? 8 pro- 
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Tele z and. what could be more natural, than 
that theſe, ſhould, neceſſarily, attend: an; arts 
« which.in it ſelf contained the powers of all thoſe 
« which can moſt. captivate, the heart, and allure: 
7 the mind of man. For what, ſong. gauld be 
- more charming to the ear, than the wel-modu-- 
dated voice of the ſpeaker, or what tones could 
© more: intimately, penetrate the heart than thoſe 
7 of nature ſtriking on the kindred chords? What 
« numbers of the poet could be more delightful, 
© wherein art is perpetually viſible, than ihe tune- 
ful caderice of - 4 well-turned/ period, which 
<, ſeems to come from-nature's. own handꝰ What 
© aQor can be mare pleaſing in the feigned imita · 
<. tion of truth; than the orator in the repreſen : 
dation of truth itſelf? How much greater force 
muſt theſe have with you, when employed to ſo 
A noble an end? Equal to us in all the arts of caps 
tivating the ſenſes, how much more lordly is 
« your ſway over the imagination and the paſſions? 
Wbat vigorous flights may you not lead faney, 
hen freed from the fetters of matter, thro? 
< ſpiritual regions, and a boundleſs eternity, till 
_ ©. this world ſhall appear but as a ſpeck, and it's 
duration but as a point of time? How infinitely: 


4 more en mol Os! Ekermons, as; nee 


Ei ont 03 | 
4 ® Qui enim cantus . peng, 
tone dulcior inveniri-poteſt ? quod carmen artificiola 
verborum concluſione aptius? qui ator in imitanda, 
quam orator in \ ſuſcipiends veritate jueunchor? Cit dd 
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of virtue and religion, were the nobleſto pro- 
ductions that ever came from the wit of man; 


1 
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bar be; in proportion to the 
& object? what were the conqueſts of 2 — 
of Cieſur compared to yours? Fheirs were ober 
2 tuen, over” their brethren : yours ate over the 


enemies to human n enn and dvar 


enn 2% e eee e 101 
But ſhould Abele hges up unt be fred 
that things were” quite otherwiſe, that vice and 
libertiniſay were never known to have arrived at 
2 greater pitch in any country,” that virtue was 
neglected or ridieuled, and religion, far from 
anſwering it's end, was together with the prieſt- 
hood held in contempt; muſt they not either 


conclude; that the people were the moſt ſtupid 
and hardened in the world, or that they who were 


dedicated to the ſervice of the church were not 
qualified to diſcharge their office. ' When they 
fhovidobe told; that no order ever produeed ſueh 


numbers of men diſtinguiſned for knowlege and 


wiſd omg remarkable for purity of morals and 
fanctity of life; that their diſcourſes in the cauſe 


they would be apt to ſuffer the former opinion to 
take place. But ſhould they be informed, that in 


me education of theſe men great care Was” taken 


to inſtruct them in philoſophy, and to ſtore 
their minds with all forts of knowlege, bot r none 
40 3 all about the art of communicating theſe to 


0 ers by ſpeech; ibat ſo. far from training them 
in the ſtudy and practice of oratory, their very 
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firſt principles-of ſpeaking wereicoreupted;by. the: 
moft ignorant teachers, and that -this error, was , 
never afterwards amended; that-iniconſequence: 
of this they delivered the words of truik in the 

tones of fictiap, . and were ſo far from delighting, 
that they diſguſted their hearers, the whole won- 
der. would at once vaniſh. They would then ſee 
- that the prieſthood was. no longer that power- 
ful order which they had imagined, and would: 
.ronſider it in the ſame ſituation as a man whoſe 
«intelleQs. were ſound, and outward ferm of body 
perfect, but who, being; deprived. of the uſe of 
his limbs, was une of ſerving himſelf or 


| others; © {4s „„. 8b 1 * 

Indeed it is ſo e . the OS 
the uſe of the members of the church militant. 
here on earth, for the ſoldiers in Chriſt, can be. 
dtaurn from no ſtores but thoſe. of oratory, that'it 
is uſtoniſhing how it could poſſibly be ſo entirely, 
neglected. Nor can this fault be at all imputed 
to the clergy, but to. their education. We may 
at well blame the Chineſe women for want of the 
perfect uſe of their limbs in walking, as thoſe-for 
want of power in ſpeaking. When they enter 
upon the diſcharge of their duty, they may be 
ſenſible of the defect, but can find no remedy. 
The bad habits they have acquired can not be re- 
moved, but by the diligent aſſiſtance of {kilful 
1 perſons, and none ſuch are to be found. This 
was the true reaſon why ſo many emitient dives 
were obliged 16 have Twas Re dean inthe 
on | Exerciſe. 
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etertiſe of Which they had been trained, and 
to deſert thoſe whoſe uſe they had never been 
taughe ; and it was neceſſity which reduced them 
to employ the weaker means of writing to ſupport 
their cauſe, enen of the quieres peri nen 
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HIS defect in the 8 of thoſe deſtined 
to holy orders was a fundamental error at 
the reformation: and from that fatal overſight, 
and an, unhappy miſtake in the eſtabliſhment. for 
the ſupport of the clergy, may be dated the down- 
+ Fall:of religion, and deeay of chriſtian piety-- 
When the exorbitant wealth and temporal power 
of the church, together with a tyrannical author- 
ty exerciſed; over the minds of men, called 
aloud: for a reformation, great care ſhould: have 

been taken not to have carried, matters intq ex- 

»remes. Tho' it was right to ſtrip-her, of her ſu-- 

perſluities, and her almoſt princely territories, yet- 
it was neceſſary ſhe. ſhould. have a, competency, 
and that her income ſhould be independent, And 

in proportion as ſhe was deprived of that power, 
vhich abſurdly demanded a blind obedience to her 
«Will, ſhe.ought to have been (urpilhed wth be 
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404 perfuſion; without Which ſhe could ho 
1388 be of uſe, What project of Satab's could” 
have m6fre effectually ſown the ſecds'of- perpetuaf 
diſcord between the clergy and lalty, than ging. 
the former an atinual claim upori the latter of a 
tenth” part of their ſubſtance? And with what re- 
taQtance muſt they who earn their bread with the 
fweat of their. brow part with ſo much of the 
fruit of their toils, for ſo little 100 received? For, 
being do longer hood - winked" by ſuperſtition, but 
ſeeing thro? the clear light of feaſon, they would 
find that the obſervation of a few forms andicere- 
monies was all that they generally got for their 
 miohey, and their very religion pointed out to 
them to ſet little value upon thoſe. They would 
often have oecaſion to obſerve, that theſe forras 
ard” ceremonies were mechanically gone thre?;. 
by A poor drudge at thirty er forty, pounds per- 
arti} and! ſometimes at leſs, and conſequaniſy 
would look: at what was given over and aboveras- 
fußperſiuous; not as given to the holy ' office, 'but_. 
to fopport the pride and luxury of mere temporab 
men. Tir this view it is no wonder that the pra- 
feſſion irſelf ſhould come to be hated, and; that the 
bulk of mankind ſhould conſider it as a burthen. 
The ſame cauſe would naturally produce the — 
elfett in regard to any other profeſſion. Fot let 
us ſuppoſe, that people were obliged to contribute a 
certain proportion of their income to the ſupport 
of lawyers, and phyſicians, for, the preſervation. 
„ ol their b and their kealths; and this. 
was 


the bulk of mankind conſider it in any other 


— 
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was to be levied ; on all without diſtinction; 55 
om thoſe whoſe titles to their eſlates wels clear 
and; uncontroverted, and on as ſuch enjoyed a per. 
fe&;ſtate of health, as well as on thoſe, whole. ri ght 
was, diſputable, and. ſuch as laboured under 152 
orders; and that, men were not at liberty to chuſe 
their oun lawyer, or phyſician, but to. make ule. 
of ſuch as were appointed for them, whether Th 
ſkilful or not what an outcry. muſt not of courſe. 
be raiſed againſt thoſe profeſſions, and how un- 
reaſonable would, men think the burthen impoſed 
on them? This argument will hold equally ſtrong ; 
in regard' to:thaſe,who look upon the chugeh.only. 
as 4. civil inſtitution. And nothing but a perieQt.. 


light, © As therefore 4 diſlike and - hatred. af the 
whole order were deeply rooted in the ſelf-intereſt 
of Menlind and a ſtrung prejudices agaihſt the. 
d6Qrines: they preached in their paſſions 3. what 
cotild -poſibly enable the prieſthood to ſupport. | 
their” holy cauſe, but the powers of perſuaſiom, 
and the talents of conciliating men's love and 
gratitode to themſelves, from the delight and prov. 
fit weh they ſhould receive ſrom their labours ? 
Or how could they expect to prevail upon their 

hearets to embrace doctrines fo oppoſite. to their 
pions,” and reduce them to practice, unleſs 


they ſhould have power to controt thoſe pafon s. 
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io jealous of, the former uſurped auibority gf the 


mind on their ſide? This oughit therefore to;haye 


been. chiefly attended to at the reformalion, and a 


new method of education eſtabliſhed; for, fuch\,as 
were to be guardiansrto the new; church ; where- 
in the practice and exerciſe, of the, only weapons 


which could poſſibly, defend it ſhould have, chiefly 


employed their time. But in changes it ſeldom 


happens that à due medium is obſervedʒ the 


paſſions: being generally more concerned in bring- 


ing them about than reaſon; men in avoiding one 


extreme for the moſt part run into another. 80 


. fared it in regard to the church at the time: of the 
reformation. They were ſo buſy and eager to 
deſtroy her exorbitant power, that they reduced 


her to a deplorable ſtate of weakneſs, .They were 


5 that they did not care to truſt them with 
207% at all. And indeed there was, hargly, any 


ting left to, the function but the name,, ang. in 


general a poor ſubſiſtence grudgingly.. paid, the 


ſource of perpetual ill- will from thoſe who, paxted 


with it. They were not content with deſtroying 
her lofty. citadel and high towers of ſtrength, they 


| likewiſe razed. her walls, and left, her open; and 
naked to the world, appointing only a few w watch · 
men for her protection without arms, or diſ- 


cipline; who retaining nothing but the odious 


name of her former miniſters, . without their 


Power, were more likely to invite than to rege 
an attack. 15 it any wonder that. Shay gircums 


ba, her: e ſhould ſoon, be e noe 
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med Accbrdingly we find that it was brought 
| about in Hort” ſpace of time. IE is wel worth 


obſerving what means ant inſtruments were em- 


plojed on this occaſion. The appearance of re 


igion Was aſſumed to deſtroy the reality; and the 
Wee which ought to have been employed in 
defence of the church were made uſe of wich 
ſucceſs i in pulling it down. Political ſects aroſe, 
under the name and colour of religious, who had 
recourſe to the arms of. oratory, neglected and 
diſuſed by the eſtabliſhed miniſtry, Tis true, 
they handled them unſkilfully, with relation to 
their tr uſe, but with art enough to anſwer their 
own ends. As truth was not in their cauſe, nei 
ther was it in their eloquence. Their buſineſs 
Was. not to apply to the underſtanding, or to the 
affions; thro” the heart, which could be only 
done by rational and natural means, but to work 


Upon” the fancy and imagination, by the enthuſi- 
Allic notions of the operations of the ſpirit. To 
| anſwer this end, canting and frantic geſtures might 


be more forcible than the beſt regulated oratory; - 
for the leſs natural the tones, and the leſs humare 
the looks and geſtures might appear, the. more in 
the eyes of a fanatic multitude would they ſeem to 
e divine inſpirations, and. the workings of the 
ſpirit. This was only a revival of the artificè of 
thoſe prieſts who delivered the oracles of old. 
However unnatural this mode of eloquence might 
Th yet it was much more forcible than that dult 
* pid one adopted by the eſtabliſhed miniſtry,” as 
it 


pes en n 800%, J. 
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it at leaſt rouzed the attention, and kept the 
ſenſes awake. And the emotions with which, their 
; diſcourſes were delivered had alſo this effect 
on vulgar hearers, of making them think the 
preachers in earneſt; a point of all others the moſt 
likely to give them weight. It is no wonder there- 
fore, that the very form itſelf ſhould daily make 


proſelytes to their worſhip, fince-it may be doubt · 


ed whether all the paffions together have greater 
power over the mind of man than enthuſiaſm 
alone. The leaders of ſuch a ſect living in a eon! 
ſtant habit of diſſimulation muſt of courſe acquire 
the art of ſeeming: thoroughly poſſefſed -them- 
felves of the opinions which they broached, and 


conſequently the greateſt power. of - perſuading 
others into the ſame. The abbè Du Bos, in his 
Critical reſlections, Ac. has a paſſage. remarkably 
applicable to the caſe in point. Of all the ta- 
ents proper for raiſing, man to a ſtate of empire 
© and command, a ſuperiority of wit and know- 
© lege is not the moſt effectual; tis the art of 
moving men as one pleaſes; an art. that is ac- _ 
« quired principally by a perſon's ſeeming to be 
moved, and penetrated with thoſe very ſenti- 
ments he intends to inſpire. Tis the art o 
6 being like Catiline, Cujuſlibet. rei ſimulator, 


© which you may call if you pleaſe, the art of 
being a compleat actor. Thoſe , amongſt the 
« Engliſh that are beſt acquainted with the hiſtory - 


Hof their own country do not mention the - 
- name of Qliver Cromwell with the ſame ad- 


N miration, 
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, Amden, as the generality of that nation; 
» © they; are | far from allowing kim that Extenſive, 
5 penetrating, ſuperior genius, with which 1 
a many afe pleaſed" to honour him. They re- 
: uc therefore his whole merit to his bravery, 
| as a ſoldier, atid to a peculiar talent of ſeem - 
ing penetrated with the ſentiments he had: A 
mind to fejgn, and appearing moved with thoſe | 
© paſſions he deſired to inſpire, as . if he had 
© really felt them himſelf. Thurloe, they ſay, 
jnſtructed him becaſionally what perſons he 
© was*to prevail upon in order to make his, 
| © project ſucceed, and in what manner it Was 
< proper. to attack' them ; juſt as one would tutor, 
, woman that is to be employed in acung 
<:ſvine character of importance. Oliver ſpoke 
td them afterwards in ſo pathetic a manner, 
© 0 t bring them over to his party,” 
Here we may ſee that the moſt forcible part! 
er Was employed in the deſttudion of f 
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lage. how neceſſary it is for their ſupport. q | 
St. Auſtin, in his fourth book on the a8. | 

ſtian doctrine, recommends and enforces the | 

ſtudy- and practice of it to all in holy orders 

by the ſtrongeſt arguments. Since it is by the L , 
«art of rhetoric that people are enabled to eſta- 

<'Þlifh true and falſe opinions, who ſhall dare. 

| © fay that truth ſhould be without arms in the | 

4 „ perſons of thöſe who are to defend it again oft 5 1 

. * Yalſhood 2 Can it be believed that, thoſe who 


en 1 
be on © endeavour 
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+ endervobr 0 enforte a falſe" dodtrine ouch be 
« ſkilled" in the art of conciſiating to themfelves 
the good will and attention of their heaters 
© by their addreſs, and that thoſe who ſappore 
the cauſe of truth ſhould not be poſſeſſed of 
© this ſkill? That the one ſhould ſpeak of what 
7 is falſe with brevity and verilimilitude, and the 
* other ſhall diſcourſe of what is true, in ſo te- 
6 dious, diſguſting, and unnatural a manner, ' as 

„to give pain to the hearers, and make them 
© think their doarines not credible; that thoſe 
ſhould combat truth with falſe arguments, and 
<eftabliſh their falſe opinions, and that theſe 

© ſhould neither be capable of defending "what - 
LEY true, nor of confuting what is falſe; that 
© the former ſhould, have ſuch power over the 
minds of their hearers as to lead them vH 
ther they pleaſe, that they excite in 'them 

c aſtoniſument, ſadneſs, or joy, chat they mould 
animate, move, and turn them a they” think 
proper; and that the latter ſhould remain eld; 

© unaffeQing, and without power? Who aft be 
© fo abſurd as to admit ſo extravagant a thought ? 
©Since therefore eloquence, which has' a pros 
© digious power in perſuading people either to 
e © falſe or true opinions, lies open to all who 
© are inclined to make uſe of it, What can be 
< the reaſon that' the good do not employ thew-. 
* ſelves in acquiring an art o necelfag for. the 

defence of. truth? Eſpecially. when, tis Sr 
6 "ie that the wicked ofe it with ſucceſs in 
ne, * defending 
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«defending ginjuſtice,. in' eſtabliſhing. error, and 


in accompliſning, their pernicious deſignas. 


Here it may be obſerved, that there is no ar · 


gument urged to enforce the ſtudy. of eloquence 
for the uſe of the pulpit, which is not equally 
gogent in en to * nn. and * 
bar. 911 

Indeed has neceſſity of it to all 3 is wo 
very manifeſt to any-one, who reflects ever ſo 
kttle upon the point, that it might be judged. a 
waſte of time to have dwelt ſo long upon this 
topic, did not the total neglect of it, and a ge- 
vera deficiency p conſequential from that, War- 


rant an opinion, that it has either not been con- 


ſidered ſuſſiciently by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, 
or that it has not appeared to them to be of ſo 

important a nature as is here pretended. abüim | 
ut it may be aſked, ſuppoſing the great uſe, 
importance, and neceſſity of this art were eſta- 
bliſhed in their utmoſt extent, beyond all poſſibi- 
lity of doubt or cavil, it may be aſked,. I ſay, 
how; is it to be acquired? The Romans have 
pointed out the way, and their example is a ſuf- 
ficient light to guide us. Cicero, when he gives 
a, definition, of this art, in the ſame ſentence 
Points out the means to attain it. * Klocution 
HO graceful management of the voice, coun» | 


* Pronunciatio eſt vocis, & vultus, & geſtus modera- 
tio cum venuſtate. Hzc omnia tribus modis 1 0 qui 
ptteritnis ; arte, imitatione, e 80 
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denance, and geſture. It is tobe acquined; gs» 
alliother arts are, by precept, by enampa, by 
practice Pill theſe means were, tried, we find 
that otatory was at à very low abb in Rome. It 
had only a comparative excelſence ariſing ſrom 
the different degrees of the natural xequiſites in 
the ſpeakers. We find Antonius, who immedi- 
ately. preceded Cicero, peremptorily pronounce - 
ing, that tho' he knew ſome who were good 
ſpeakers, he knew not one worthy of the name of 

orator- His teſtimony is the more to be relied 
on, as He was himſelf eſteemed one of the firſt 
eme inne *I was ,of chat opinion, 
cen I ſaid in a book which I-publiſhed, that 
I bad known ſome good ſpeakers, l 
<.orator:: for I called him à good ſpeakerz! who 
had ingenuity and cleatneſs of expreſſion ſuſſi- 
e cient to paſs well amongſt men of moderate 
judgement; but would allow none to be a.gavd. 
BY". + . orator, but ſuch . one alone who ſhould be 
„able in an admirable and exalted! manner to 
* ay and * his and "who e | 


* Tumque exo, ber eadem opinione addufivs, Kviph 
etiam illud quòdam in libello, diſertos me cognoſſe 
nounullos,” eloquentem adhuc neminem; quod eum 
ſtatuebam diſettum, qui poſſit ſatis acute atque. dilu- 
[ cide apud mediocres homines ex communi quadam 10 

a minum .opinione> dicere ; eloquentem vero, aui imira- 
1 bilius, & magnificentius augere poſſet, atque ↄrgate 
FW quæ vellet, omneſque omnium rerum, que ad digen> - 
1 £ dum pertinerent, ſontes animo ac memoria eee 
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chib underſtanding and his memory with all he 


5 tteaſutes belonging to 2 perfect ſpeaker? Ii 
this repreſentation, our times may be looked up- 
of! as exidtly ſimilar to the days of Antonius, and 
it 'will be bur own fault if the rifing generation do 
not ſee an age ke that which ſucceeded at Rome. 
The ſume cauſe would infallibly have the ſame 
effect. A man of theſe times and of this coun- 
try may, without any imputation of vanity, or 
pretence to prophecy, ſay of our countrymen, 
what Antonius did of his in a paſſage above cited v. 
The means by which oratory had riſen to ſuch 


2 pitch of perfection in his days are clearly and 


conciſely laid down by Cicero. After the 

eſtabliſhment of our univerſal empire, when 
the long continuance of peace afforded leiſure 
time, there was ſcarce any young man deſirous 
of glory, who did not apply himſelf with al 
his might to the ſtudy of eloquence. But at 
< firſt being ignorant of all principles of the art, 
of the mighty force of practice, and not think- 
© ing that there were n certain rules to guide 


Vid. p. 100. 
+ Nam poſteaquam, imperio omnium gentium con- 
ſtituto, diuturnitas pacis otium confirmavit, nemo ſere 
laudis cupidus adoleſcens non ſibi ad dicendum Rudio 
omni enitendum putayit. Ac primo quidem totius ra- 
tionis ignari, qui neque exercitationis ullam vim neque 


aliquod præceptum artis eſſe arbitrarentur, tantum, 


quanum ingenio & cogitatione poterant, conſeque- 
bantur. Poſt autem auditis g Roribus Græcis, cogni- 
tiſque eorum literis, adhibitiſque doQoribus, incredi- 


dili quodam noſtri homines dicendi ſtudio ge unt. 
G ; © them, 
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# the em, they each of them made what ady bandes 
i: they could by the ſtrength of th heir own gen us 
only and reflection. But afteryards,. whe en 

they had heard the Greek orators, were made 
N with their learning, and attended 
4 the lectures of their rhetorieians, it is incre- 
4 dible with what an ardent deſire of. the ſtudy 
* of: eloquence our people were inflamed,” If 
we had the ſame advantages, if our youth w-ere 
trained up under maſters equally ſkilful with the 
Greek rhetoricians in the principles of the art, 
<qually qualified to inftruQ them by precept : and 
example, . and to perfect them by practice, ſhall 
it be doubted whether the Britiſh oratory would 
arrive at as great a pitch of perfection as the Ro- 
| man? 7 Britons will hardly y ield the | palty” either 
40. Greece or Rome in point of either Indu- 


ry; ; nor have they ever failed to accom 


pl 


Ends in whatever they undertook e equa 


Ich their 
ally well 


wich them, where their, means were of equal 
force. Shall any one now living ſuppoſe, that 
Britain is leſs ſtored with men of true genius and 
ſtrong natural powers for oratory, who' has heard 
2 Walpole, a Pulteney, a Cheſterfield, 4 Gran- 
ville, a Pitt, a Murray, and many others? br 


can they conceive that equal talents, . 


with equal pains, would not produce equal per- 
fection? Are our motives to the ſtudy and practice 


of this art, er the opportunities of 174 Jing it, 
inferior to theirs? We my, ſoon ſee by cx 
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ing them, * © They were ſpurred on by t e im- 
dc waflely, a OT Rs of Gaufes of all 
e "op zerfe& the knowlege' which eat Had 
© 2cquifed in tis courſe of ſtudy, by conſtant 
pra ice, far ſuperi of to precept. There were 
4 i At that time, "as now, the higheſt rewards 
de attending this ſtudy, in point of reputation, of 
© fiches, and of Bonours,” May we not with equal 
truth and as litile appearance of vain- glory = of 
pr © countrymen what Cicero ſaid of his; T. The 
genius of gur people. {as may be judged” from 
* adi, inſtances) far excelled that of all other 
tho „ nations? And conclude as he does, 1 * Tris 
g. therefore Very | ſurpriſing that in the hiſtory of 
5 9.2, fines, we - find. ſo ſmall a number of good 
"His 1 manner of anſwering this « que- 


"flion 9 more of vanity, than truth, afld 


WIA nat 


* 4 208 


e Bxeithbafit eos magnitudo, et varietas, mũttu · 


'Joque in omni genere eaufarum, ut ad eam doctrinam, 
quam ſuo quiſque ſtudio conſeeutus eſſet, adjungere- 
tar uſus ſtequens, qui omnium magiſtrorum præcepta 


ſuperaret. Erxant autem buic ſtudio maxima, guæ nunc 
uoque ſunt, propoſita przmia, vel ad 1 vel 
a0 d opes, vel ad dignitatem. de rat. 


boi Ingenia vero (at multis rebus poſſumus judicare) 
- noſtrorym hominum multum cæteris wander om- 
nium 
„ Þ;;Quibus 885 cauſis quis non jure miretur, ex omni 


ium preeſtiterunt 2 1646 36 2E nns 


a 44 _ 


- MEMoria, gtgtum temporum eee tam exiguum 
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that prodigious difficulty in the art which he after. 


8 on 
b. = 

— — 
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5. ner re bs Are bn chis 4 than pb? 
ple are awure of; and 


e Auaintanee with 4 greater number of arts and, 


+ more--vatious: ſtudies than is imagined. For 


s.;when we conſider the crowds of pupils and pte 


" 4:;\8eptors, the many inſtances of extraordinary 
cogenius, the infinite variety of -eauſes, the noble. 
tu rewards attendant. on eloquence, what cauſe 

can be aſſigned for the great ſcarci ty of orators, 


but the incredible weight and difficulty of the 
*.art:itſelf?* For tho* we ſhould allow him the 
full extent of his argument, and acknowlege all 


wards diſplays with ſuch eloquence, yet it is evis/ 


dent from ſact, that the ſcarcity of orators in 


Rome previous to his time cannot be accounted 
for on that principle. It could be owmaig to n- 
thing but their want of ſtudying it methogically as 
an.art, of which the following is a Nrongipee= 


ſumptive proof; that ſoon after it came to be ſtu- 
died in that manner, and made part of the diſei- 


pline of youth, there aroſe a great number of 
excellent orators, in whom were united ali thoſe 
perfections, the want of which made them refuſe 


| the name to their predeceſſors, whoſe natural 


. Sed nimirum majus eſt hoe quiadam, quam bo- 
mines opinantur, & pluribus ex artibas ſtudiiſque col. 
lectum. Quis enim aliud in maxima diſcentium mul. 


titudine, ſumma magiſtrorum copia, præſtantiſſimis 


 bominany/-ingeniis, infinita caufarum varietate, am- 
phſimis eloquentiæ propoſitis pramiis, eſſe cauſ@putets, | 


niſi rei quandam incredibilem unn & diffi 
caltateunt. - aol: is. de erat. 20 ONSITE OY 01% 11611 


inn 


o 
& 


and it cariſes from an ac: 
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"{Mitities they had no reaſon to judge were at alf 
inferior, *but»whoſe acquired {kill was bea. To 
*$0rfobdrate: this proof it may be obſerved; that 
Athehs, where this art was made the chief ſtts 
dy; aboanded in exceffent  orators, tho“ the 
other ſtates of Greece, which noglected it, pro- 
duced none of any name. And that Rome ne- 
ver produced one Worthy to be handed down to 
poſterity by that hame, till this method of ſtudy 
wu introduced. The writers upon this ſubjecæ 
dv not even except P. Craſſus, Scipio, Leide, 
auch the Gracchi. In ſpeaking to this point, Vels 
leis Patereufus fays, * But oratory in all it's 
branches, and the perfection of profe writing, 
© Howe may except Cato (with all due reſpedt 0 
n Craſſus Scipio, Lelius, the Gracchi, Fun- 
bite; anch Ser! Galba be it ſpoke n blat ed out is = 
fete luſtte in che time of that of vrators,” 
Cicero; thit we can be pleaſed with the works 
© of dut vefy few before his days; but can admire 
none which were not produced by perſons 
hom be had ſeen, or who had ſeen bim“ 
80 chat the age of Cicero may be conſideredd as 
the onty period. of time in which oratory flotl- 
riſhed at Rome, and this was the age in which 
an Krſt taught there as an art. That alone 
t Orütio, ae vis forenſis, perſectumque 5 
dicks Jercus, ut idem ſepatetur — Wn 
Staſſi, Seipioniſque, & Lelii, & Gracchorum, & Fannii, 
& ger. Galbz tixerim) ita uni verſa ſub prineipe operis 
 fufyeuph /Tullio;/ ut delectari ante eum -paveidinn}s;” 


mirari vero neminem poſſis * —— | 
8 viderit. 
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is ſufficient to account f for, it's ver h 


iſhed there} efore; and.t that It b e af ah. 
Fargs. fell into decay and . Was, Own to 
abange 1 in, their, conſtitution, ,_ I; muſt ſt be = 
gnough to the moſt common refleQtion, that on 
_tory.c could, no, longer dwell i in a, place, | rom whi 
e was bagiſhed. ae rege 5. 
That a proper method of Bos is necells- 
Jy. to bring oratory. to any degree of 8 
may be eafily ſeen by comparing it with any 
ie arts, ſo taught. | Suppoſe a 2 man of the ce 
e for muſie or painting Mould. ſet but Pp⸗ 
f en his own ftrength, without precept or exam- 
ple, to acquire Kill and execution in ei ther of 
| ofe arts, would not a whole life ſpent in the pur- 
f nt make a ſmaller progreſs than a ſingle year 
. under a r a good maſter ? And ſhall a a 110 reater advante 
he expected, from a man's own abour ati Art 
} infinitely, more complicated i in i s Principle. les, 
1 8 85 in it execution ?, This, i is the man er) 


TO 
4b 


tur, TY vanturn in enio & co Ma 
: a ae 5 TED 72 
ſuppoſe, that if proper maſters were provided to. 
+ipſtruQ; them by precept, to model them bye 
mple, and perfect them by. FRO, Hart 
„iin youth, would, Mike Ht 5 ardent a 


148678 2s, the, Roman, to. uni erm 1 * 
407 Vid. P. 12. — TY 


1 
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ſe; neceſſary an accompliſhment ? This is i 
Pore Wes, as it might be proved' from the nds 
he Britiſh conſtitution; that their thi 
and . in arriving at 2 ſuſfcient degree of 
Ferfechon i in this art would not be in any fort 
* proportion to thoſe of the antients; that the 
opportunities of diſplaying it would be more fre- 
quent, and upon ſubjects of more importance; 
and, that the rewards, whether of honour or 
profit, would be as great and' certain,” Can it be 
| believed i in ſuch a caſe, that the young "nobleman, 
born to be one of the legiſlature, or the comriionier, 
who may hope to. be elected into chat body, or or 
the lawyer, who is to plead at the bar, would not 
each apply. bimſelf to the ſtudy of an art, at- 
With ſuch pleaſure to We as b- 4 
- hearers an productive of ſuch 

js ay to * pl the reſt of their fie? 
it M be thougbt (ſetting aſide all other con H 
beratior Hs that felf.intereſt alone would Hot in- 


cite every ' perſon deſtined” for holy orders to · 


procure 2 talent which he ſhould have AS matt 


| Opportunities of diſplaying, as he perforrns ar. 


: of duty. Would not this'be the tmeans bf tiäke- 
1000 many y of them conſpicuous in life, HC how 
ſs their day S$ in obſcurity, or contempt? Might 
ons, dcn a as 12 abilities to diſtinguiſh themſelves: 
writing, by the ſtudy of this art, ſtill make- 

ir writings more poliſhed and agreeable” to the 
reſent ay age, —— us more worthy' to be tranſ- 

A mited to poſterity?” And u buld ey not ut de 
dub med bg bet of their cafe ? Mgbt 


Px G4 ei bit © nos 
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 ngt, *jhers,, uppolseſſed. Pof ſufficient talent to. 
"make. themſelves conſpicuous by, writing, ſtill be 
| diſtivguiſhed/by the powers of oratory alone, en- 
joy ing at leaſt a preſent fame, and doing great 
ſervice to the prefent generation? Might. not 
powers in preaching be a ſurer means of gainirig 
preferment than talents in writing? And vhilſt 
each received a particular benefit and advantage 
to himſelf, what luſtre would not their endeavours 
reflect upon the whole order? And how would the 
common cauſe be ſupported by, their jointlabours? 
If Cicero': s opinion be juſt, . how, many orna- 
7 27 1 12 not add to the 2 ab 


. « — 4 


bow much more benefit 10 the. public, 2 
derived f. from the united force of a, numbeg all 
aiming at the fame end? Ho applicable 10 
eme would his ſentence be, where he fas, . I; 
* lay it down as a maxim, that on the {kill and, 
0 wiſdom of a, complete orator, not only hig, 
« own perſonal dignity, but the welfare of ma- 
e hy individuals, and the ſafety of che whole, 
5 Nate, 1 in a great meaſure depend.“ Or if this. 
were applied to ſuch as are in the legiſlature, 
would! it not be equally juſt? The uſe and. ner. 
ceſſiy of it to the ſtate in the members, of that 
body are ſo apparent, that they need ſcarge, be, 
mentioned. They are the grand council of the 


nation, and in A multitude of counſellots, it, is., 
b. ego in excellenit oratore, & en 


vird 2000, pono eſſe ornamenti univerſæ civitati. 
"On 9% 58.0 $139: 0h 10 Ver} FACE 


in . ſaid, 


Kid 955 aich. To be 4 (butane, i 1s 
neceſfary that à man ſhould be able to give couft⸗ 
ſel? if * be eſſential, how much is the uutn- 
ber of ours diminiſhed ? How many men of wiſ-- 
dom and virtue have ſate in that aſſembly, Who, 
from this incapacity to diſcharge their office, 
were of no more benefit to the public than the 
meaneſt members in it? How many ſhining ta- 
lents have been there buried in filence, like” 
thoſe of Mr. Addiſon, through a falſe ſhame, 
ariſing: from the want of knowlege and praQtice- 
in the art of ſpeaking in public? How many per- 
ſons of the higheſt abilities, capable of- drawing: 
fenates after them, and giving a turn to debates, 

have been there hid in the crowd, through this 
defect, and reduced only to the power of a ſingle 
voice? Reduced to a ſingle unit, when by the 
addition of the oratorial powers they might arife 
td an indefinite value. If in the multitude of 
cbunſellors there be ſafety, will Hot the ſtate be ; 
in danger, in proportion as their number is re- 
quced? Would it not be eaſier for wicked and: 
defi igning men to accompliſh their ends in that 
caſe? And when the counſellors of weight and! 
power, are but few, might not a confederacy: 
among them eaſily ruin the ſtate? Tt is not to- 
be "ſuppoſed, that ſelfiſh. men, wha have views“ 
oppoſite | to the public good, will labour with all 
their might id acquire the management. of a 
weapon, by which alone they can carry their 
points, and Niall the guardians. of the public : 


* no arms: to oppoſe. them? Shoutd we not 
G5 10 


156 MO Tr Ir 2 
ih Yhis"oafe ay with St. Auftih,14 Hines chr 
© fore eloquence, Which has 4 prodigious” power 
rr people either” to tric ör fllſe 
* opinions, lies open to all who are ineHned tb 
* N uſe of it, whit cat be the renſbff tRät 4H6- 
* good do not employ themſelves in Acquirin 
Wart fo neceſſary for, the defence of truth? 
cially when it is confi idered, that de wie 
88 it with ſucceſs, in defending HED 
+ ſtabliſhing error, and | in, . accomp pliſkivig"th 
ernicious deſigns,” Noqqn) edAoq 
ba zn the whole, ed. it Coe" mat 
the Neben of the two mol tieceffary profeſ. 
Hons to ſociety, the church and tlie law, a 
core all the ſpiritual” and temporal banecfmsef 
mankind are committed; and that they h 
* mp ofe the grand council” of the nation, Upäh 
om the welfare and ſafety of the "Mate Ye- 
Tort can got poſſibly diſtharge their dut) wth 
out Kill i in. ſpeaking, it may 'be e 0 . 
higheſt aſtoniſhment that this art hias never Ut 
therto been ſtudied in Great Britain. Should'we. 
b Ik of - any country where the profeſſors of mu- 
4 r painting | never. conſider the prigeiples of 
n 15 arts, or bet their practice ta rule, but 
,are Sept! to follow” fuch. models and patterns 44 
| chance bas thrown i in their way, how Thould"We - 
Pity) their ignorance, and laug "ar thelt Abſtüd- 
uy? And yet this practice is not ſo "eotitrar 
common ſenſe as ours, inalrnuch' as the" UP%E | 
which we. age, ſpeaking ig pf all;otheys the moſt 
. ivy to be attained ithout rules; and inaſmuch 
In 5 as 


. cdtroacns . tho. gn Bat 


| tfiet.ys now take, :hort ſurvey of. w. 
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abe want p ſkillan it igattenged. wich the; wocſf 
eonlequancesy, and geeateſt dangers to the e. 
5 

demon been ,dones,, The principal poigt in vie w 
N. i Mope, that ſome of the greateſt evil iu 
ate, aroſe from a defective education. Tor 

to do this it has been laid down as a maxim 

that nn ſtate can thrive unleſs the education of 
Jouth be ſuited to it's principle. It has been en- 
Sed to, be proved, that no principle could: 
poffibly. ſupport our conſtitutign- but that of reli- | 
giou ;; and it has been ſhewn, that religion an” 
not be upheld without kill in oratory, in it's mi- 
Diſkers., Tt; has been ſhewn- alfa, - that the know-- 
lege of - that art is equally neceſſary in thoſe who- 


| 4owpole the legiſlative body,. and are conſequent- 


Bethe gyargians, of the ſtate; 80 far therefore as 
the ſupport; of i it ; Principle i is neceſſary to 


preſervation of the, Nate, and ſo far as 1 
N N. their duty i in it's guardians Is. necef- 
ry s ſafety, fo far is the ſtudy of © 59 4 
eſſential, to | the very being of the Brick cds 


2 2 OY now conſider how far it ma) Lal 
Wang: to. it 's well. being, and to it's Koufihich 


gend tion, in order to, do this, I ſhall-in_the- 
,pext.place end endeavour to ſhew it's uſe in re gard to» 
Janguages. ang. conſequently to 4 4 ; \ and: 
lter arcs conſider bow, far. it may contribute 
do the improvement of. the. liberal arts, ; and cofl- 


idequently to. politeneſs... - 23 ode: >} Oos 
BE In) END of the Þ niir ex- Baue 
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ER, to x Sg care. 1 5 in e pied bf ; 
their. languages, that Greece and Rome 
” owed that ſplendor, which eclipſed all the 
other nations of the. world, By that they have 
triumphed over time and oblivion, and till mein- A 
tain a ſuperiority over all ages, either before or 

ſince. Other countries may have produced eren ; 
greater law-givers, coramanders, and. Philoſo- 

phere, whoſe inſtitutions, actions, and knowlege,. 
might be far ſuperior to theirs; but they alone 
had the art of diſplaying thoſe in the beſt light to 55 


the world, and of perpetuating them to the end : 
| of time. The e of Ninus, l rie, 


6 of * E * * 
eee 


EL deen we 
1 %, ng to ihe "Greek language . any "rages 


i yi Fes * even tes. A aſs. 1 ed. 
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* the 155 ines, hint. 'righty 1 have 
ariſen, whoſe actions may in themſelves be far 
ſupetior to; any of antiquity? And yet ard the 
great ciploits of Odin, Tamarlane, and Alman- 
zor, as well known to the world as thoſe of 
nder ſar? What ſninin g A d re- 
bs ble Rad of heroic Wine have EIS the: 
annals. of our. chriſtian 3 afforded? Such 
as, Scanderbeg, Henry the fourth of France, 
Guſtavus, Adolphus of Loo the Black Prince, 
and Henry. the fifth of our own country, Wil- 
am prince of Orange, founder of the Belgie 
ſtate, and our ever memorable K. William the. 
third, the preſerver of. the liberties of Europe; 
with "many more, who. upon a fair comparif 
would f not yield to the greateſt r names ol of anti uity 
And yet are theſe ranked | in theſe world 1 in 8 
claſs with Leonidas, Epaminondas, Scipio, Cato, 4 
and the army of patriots. which the antient writers. 
habe drawn out 9 On the contrary, how Titled do-. 
we kno ow ig general of the. biſtory of. our 1725 
times, (bo, Br be mol what imports us, or 
of the ex exploits of thoſe, to whom we are moſt 
indebiee fort the worldly bleſſings we enjoy; hilt 
the names and actions even of thoſe Who lived: . 
in Id dark and LHR ages. of the Greek, and. 


vba ars familiar to the mouths of all | 


men? 


„% N TT TS AA Boer 
men? Who is there that eam not ſpeali off Mer-- 
cules, Theſeus, Romulus, the Horätli Co 
* iid à thouſand others, wlioſe actions d reſtrtdd 
to them may not only be doubtedꝭ, bur thelveyys 
exiſterice of many of the perſons, as itt the heroes 
ef the Hiad? Vet theſe are alt conſſgned to im- 
mortality, only by being recorded in thoſe bver 
hvieg languages, as if their writers had vgs F877 
of Midas, of turning all they touched into gold, 
tis well known that Greece borromed all ber 
evil and political inſtitut ions her -knowlege 0 
Philoſophy and the ſciences, from othet countries 
particularly Egypt and Phoenieis- And yet what 
authors of thoſe countries have come down. to iñ 
containing their ſtores of knowlege? Would they 
not have been entirely loſt to us, ſhould we even 
know that they had ever flouriſhed. there, had; it 
not hen for the Greek language f Was it not by 
menns of that alone that Greece enriched, herſetf” 
with the ſpoils. of all nations, preſerved the gal: 
lected treaſures of ages from corruption andi de: 
gay; and handed down the ier bequeſt o lateſt 
poſterity? 30 4989 0 
18 Sir. William Temple, i 10 \ his alfor: on, antient 
and modern learning, does not ſeruple to affic 
that it is to the two languages of an 
Rome w are indebted for all we haye of earnings 4 
or antient records in the world; and — — 8 
them, the world in all theſe weſtern. parts would 
Hardly have been known to have, been aboyg five 
or fix hundred years old, nor any, gertaint ger 
Ne what 5 in it before that time. 
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_ -1Nfulb not the antients therefore hate lookeck 
vpuno their language as their greateſt; treaſure, 
Which enabled them to hand dowrt ſuch bleſſings 
togethet with their oum memories, to the end of 
time which at once furniſned them with the 
mam of acquiring and preſerving knowlege, and 
of diſplaying it in the moſt; beautiful and laſting 
colours; Which was the ſource of ſome of their 
higheſt delights and enjoyments, and one of the 
Er6ateſt excitements to virtue and praiſe-worlhy 
deeds? For hat could more powerfully inflame 
men with-the deſire of performing glorious action | 
that the certainty of the gratification of one of the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, the love of fame ;. of having 
woe ons blazon'd to the world not only im 
Meir o times, but thro? all future generations? 
And would not the motives be equally ſtrong in 
the Poets and hiſtorians to record "thoſe An 
Thus ide here and the writer mutually” aſſiſted 
drher in their flights 3 not like the twin bro · 
thers, dividing their immortality, but alWays 
ng together, and mutually reflecting luſtre 
on each other. What inducement could be ſe 

Kong to writers upon any ſubject to labout᷑ at 
per or what could ſo effectually flatter and 
encourage them in their toilſome taſk, as the con- 
Gilerativn that the materials with which they 
Vrought' were as durable as the world itſelf; 
hich neither the ruſt of time could devour; nor 
the force of arms deſtroy?" It was this ich made 
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Os the contrary, what diſcouragements_ muſk 
cose writers lie under, who have only changeable 
and periſhable materials to work upon? Whoſe 
f me 1 is circumſcribed as much in Tpace as in time. 
confined to two iſlands in the one, to a century, 
br little more, in the other. Can! we ſuppoſe that 
artiſts would take the fame pains to finiſh carvings- 
in wood, as in brafs or marble? What Dr. Swil 3 
his faid ef our hiſtorians may be applied to out 


Writers in general. EA 
« Ih How ſhalt, any man, who Bath a genius for . 


c ite ry, equal to the beſt of the antients, Be able 


« to. undertake fiich a work with ſpirit and chear- . i 


4 fulneſs, when he conſiders, that he will be re 
M with pleaſure but a very few years, and in a 


6 2ge or two ſhall hardly be underſtood without 
+ an interpreter? This is like employing an ex- 


4 cellent ſtatuary to work upon mouldring lone. 
6 Phoſe who: apply their ſtudies to preſerve. the- 


* memory 'of others. will always have ſome con- a 


© cern for their own. And I believe it is for this 
6 reaſon, that fo few writers among, us, of any 
© diſtinction, have turned their thoughts to ſuch 
& a diſcouraging employment: for the beſt Englih 
* hiſtorian mult lie under this mortification, that 
ealT * 929 "6 when” 


. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Vhen his ſtile grows antiquated, he will be only 
© conſidered” às a tedious: telater of facts; and 
perhaps conſulted in his turn, among other 
Wb e to furniſſi materials _ ** 
© future collector 
At was not then to fuperior knowlege, Kain in 
ſeiences, or pre- eminence in virtue, that the 
Greeks and Romans owed the diftinguiſhed rank 
which: they have ever held above all other mortals Z 
it was to their language alone, without which the 
bigbeſt degree of wiſdom and virtue are 'as 
evaneſcent as their poſſeſſors. It is by that only. the 
fouls of | men acquire an immortality even in this 
world, as-by that their ideas appear for ever in 
equal freſhneſt, and operate with. equal force, 
when their bodies are mixed with the common maſs 
of matter. * © All other arts of perpetuating our 
ideas ntinue but a ſhort time: ſtatues can JaſÞ 
© but a few thouſand of years, edifices fewer, aud 
© colours ſlill fewer than edifices; Michael Angelo, 
„Fontana, and Raphael, Will hereafter be what _ 
c Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at preſent, 
0 che names of great ſtatuaries, architects, and 
© painters, whoſe works are loſt, The circum- 
. ſtance which gives authors an advantage above 
all theſe great maſters is this, that they can 
e their originals; or rather can make 
copies of their works to what number they. 
<; pleaſe, which ſhall be as. valuable as Os _ 
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The ingenious author of e 
put: ahis- matter into the following. beautiful light; 
<+Ariftotle>tells us, that the world i ia c Br 
$/4ranfeript of thoſe: ideas, which ate in the min 
5-of the firſt Being; and that ae which 
Hare inthe mind of man are a tranſcript 
„World to this we may add, that words are 1 


e tranſeript of thoſe ideas which: are in the mind 
of man, and that writing or Printing ME: the 
* tranſcript of words. l 210159 jo bas outer 
As the ſupreme Being has.expreſſed, and as 

it were ptinted his ideas in the creation, men 
_ © expreſs their ideas in · books, which, by this great 
mention of theſe latter ages, may laſb as long 
as the ſun and moon, and periſn only in the 
general owreck of nature. Thus Codex in, e 
* pwem on the reſurrection, megtioning, the 
ä my NE thoſe; ; 
Milinesr 100% bny od 01 ; 
897 SRU SE 51 7 15 8 1 oi boats! 

g #; Now all the dee #3... 4:24 
* 3 And all th'harmonious worlds. on h high, 


And e ſacred work ſhall die,, - 
"I olds moves AP Hs 867; mwadt | 65 ac 1 t 
:;2:Qught it not Sea em to be the fir ſt care of a a 
nation, that is ambitious ts diſtinguiſh, itſelf 1 in the 
»narkd, to-cultivate and refine their language, and 
reduce it to a certain ſtandard by which alone a 
perfect tranſcript of all the great geniuſeg 1— 
amongſt them can be preſerved, to, be a pg e 
ernament and, ſupport. 10. auer n : 
$18b9gium: Jrecepts 


| 
| 
| 


1 775 pains, which can attairy this ineſtimable 


Lao Abb RT h 
Noh and models to all future generations I It is 

that there are but few countrier in the world; 
et wem be ever ſo deſirous of it, or uſe cer 


(cfiing-” "The original conſtruction of their lan- 
Rage of often renders” it impraQticable, and where 

is i not the cafe, other cauſes interfere; The 
dumond alone wilt bear that high poliſm which 
Fives it it's ſuperlative luſtre and extraordinary 
value; and yet before the art of poliſhing it was 
diſtovered, the diamond itſelf: was of- no higher 


eſtimation than eommon pebbles}: It is certain, 


that out of the great variety of languages ſpoken 
by the infinite number of nations with which this 


Ylobe kas been peopled, only two have arrived at 
uch a detzree of perfection as to ſurvive thoſe who 
Ke” them, ſo as to be & neceſſary part of the | 
e as had leiſure to apply themſalves 
to books, and would gain the reputation af being 


learned. To the perfection of theſe languages 


ice of eauſes, which per- 
Nell never met before or ſinoe in any age, 
or country, Great Britain alone excepted. If there- 

re it can be ſhewn, that alf the favourable cir- 

” qiinitarices; which conſpired to the refinement 
And « eſtabliſhment of theirs, are tather more ftrong 

with us; that the means are equally im our power 
4 cee it as perfect, as extenſive, and a 
„Aar able as theirs; would it not be the greateſt 
-abſurdit fo 0 = Frogs: a point theo? Want of a 
Heul piles, Which would be attended wah nch 


e immediate; 


Vi 23 JJ Kaan 

140 49! R I 77 1 S A. Boo Ik 
BOL Hay advantage and pleaſure. Ws de And 
wo would i it not be an unpardonable omiſſion in us 10 
neglect ttanſmitting to our ſucceſſors the nobleſt 
Tegacy we could bequeath? / 
Let us examine therefore by what Treadeuthads 


wo languages arrived at their high degree of 


perfection, and ſee whether thoſe means are not 
equally in our power, and would not in "IG pro- 
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That the n of the Greek Mo . = 
| guages was chiefly owing to the 68 and practise 
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rr can not be A Arovger eue 
proof of this, than is at once. offered to gur 

view, when we conſider that theſe were the . 
nations upon earth who ever ſtudied oratory. AS: > 
an art, and that theſe were the only two, who 
ever brought their language to perfection. But 
in regard to the Roman language we can give a 
more abſolute proof, as the reſinement of that can 
be aſſigned to no other cauſe. From the time f 
Romulus to the days of Seipio, it was perpetually 
varying, as much as the Engliſh, has done in an 
equal ſpace; ſo that at any given period, the lan- 
guage written two. centuries before was not intel- 
Aigible but by antiquarians, till after the Greek 
rhetoticians Had introduced the ſtudy of eloquence.” 
Selb At 


2 


Las 
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At that time their! language was ſtill rude, uncul- | 
tivated, and barbarous; yet in leſs than fourlcore, 
years from the introduction of that ſlady, it ar- 

red at the pitch of perfection in which we kin, 
it in the Ciceronian age; and which was perhaps 
incapable” of improvement. The Greek indeed 
is harder to be traced to it's ſource, as neither 
books nor hiſtory afford us ſufficient lights into 
the times previous to it's perfection: the oldeſt 
authentic book handed down to us being that of | 
Homer ; ſo that we can form-no judgment how 


long the language had been poliſhed before his 
time. But even from his writings we may eaſi 


ſee; that oratory had flouriſhed long before is 


days; and may therefore with the higheſt proba · 
bility aſſign it to the ſame cauſe. © Homer 
would not have beſtowed ſuch. praiſes | 
« Un fes and Neſtor for their «Beg 
Mel time of the Trojan war, one of whom he, 
« \{Eeribes 48 2 nervous, the other as a perſuaſive g 
0 ſpeaker, if eloquence had not even at that time 
been in high repute. Nor could the poet 
« himſelf otherwiſe have produced ſuch finiſhed : 
6 ſpeeches, and appeared fo plainly the orator,” _ 
When it is conſidered that the ſtates of Gree ce 


conifiſted for the moſt part of republicks, as. 


= Neque enim jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis | 
in dicendo Ulyfli tribuiſſet Homerus, & Neftori, quoꝰ 


rum alterum vim habere voluit, alterum ſuavitatemj 


niſij jam tum eſſet honos eloquentiæ: neque ipſe porta: 
hic tam \ Kew. STROH in HAI ac plane oratot fuiſſet, 
Wer e 


» 3 
= 


we NAS, Boos Þ 
were led: and governed by the public ſpeakers, N 
muſt be allowed that the practice of oratory wa, 
alinoft coeval with the ſtates, and conſequently. 
that it muſt have been the chief means of refinmg 
their language. Language being the, principal 
weapon of the orator, it was more immediately 
his concern that it ſhould be well, tempered and 
poliſhed, and made fit for uſe, This will de 
made more evident upon a view. of, the poinu 
which are eſſential to it's perfection. When lan- 
is conſidered as the tranſcript of, gur icegz, 
i 9 perfect a language is, the more. exact 
will che tranſcript be. Language is compoſed of 
words. In words two things are to be conſidered, | 
ſen ſe and ſound. The ſenſe regards the intellectual 
faculty only, as they are arbitrary marks by whic ch 
the ideas of one mind are communicated rg.a09- 
her. Their ſound regards alone the ſenſi ie ſa- 
culey of hearing, thro? which they are communpi- 
2eated..-\ The ſenſe may therefore ths 
dhe ſoul of words, the-ſound as the body. JF 
as. in life to make a perfect man there muſt Be 
® Mens ſana in corpore ſans,” the ae 
gulſite to the perfection of language. In both 
"eaſes the ſtrong and graceful aw Au the body, 
the perfect uſe of the members, and the aptitude 
- and vigbur of the organs, are neceſſary to.diſplay 
che intellect in it's ſulb force and beauty. When 
angeage' is conſidered in regard tothe ſen ſe of 
- Words, 4 points are neceſſary, prec iii : and 
F. l che ſam eu mb 
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' Fength! of time be diſguſted, as the operation in 
elf is painful.” When language is conſidered in 
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Pai the fame ideas in the minds of che hearerg 


As are in that of the ſpeaker, otherwiſe he: would 
not be under ſtood. Copiouſneſs, that every ides 
dr tlie mind may have it's mark, otherwiſe a pet- 
fekt trunſcript of it could not be made. Conſider- 


ed regard to ſound, there are alſo two points 
ef chief moment, diſtinction and agreeableneſa 


Diſtinction, that one word thro' a ſimilitude of 


Yound may not be miſtaken for another, which 
would confound the ſenſe; agreeableneſs, that at- 
4ention' may be kept up by the pleaſute of hearing, 
ict: otherwiſe mi ght grow weary, and in any 


4 to the oratör? To be well undefſtood, and 
Feurch With dehght, are eſſentiat to him. This 
"could Hot be unleſs the words he uſed excitedathe 
"Jie Teas in the minds of his hearers; und mileſs 
"the Tounds" of which they were compoſed were 
"agreeable to the ear. Perhaps it may be faid, that 
" \cſe ate as neceſſary to the poets and other wrik- 
ters, as to the orators. To ſuch as recited their 
works I grant it would, for in that inſtanee they 
: apply to the art of oratory, But in regard to ſuch 
* whoſe works are ſubmitied to the eyes of readers, 


tlie argument will not hold good. To prove 


"which, amongſt many others that might be offered, 
lachs following plain reaſons will be. ſufficient... Jn 
ohe ſirſt place, clearneſs is. not ſo abſolutely neceſ- 


obſcure, 


ay to the writer, for let his language be 


lis! 


D On AE or ro - 


which the tongue could not pronounce” but wih 
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obſcure, his reader may ſtop, and take what time 
be pleaſes to find gut his meanjẽ A xh; whereas it is 
neceſſary to the orator that his he arer ſhould be 


able 10 4ecompany him, and that wat he days 


ſhould be underſtood inthe ſame ſpade of dime that 
it isuttered:” Nor is agreeableneſs of ſbundꝭ ſo neceſ- 
fary to the writer as to the ſpeaker," as" that id ge- 
nerally ſubmitted to a ſenſe which can not judge 
of it. The eye can look without pain at mar 
hard uncouth combinations of [yHables and wor 


difficulty, and which would'conſe equently' be Ai 
agreeable to the ear. As Were we müſt füße 
poſe that all men of the greateſt genius and abilities 


which Greece produced were nèceſſarily Inter- Fo 


eſted, and employed, in improving, rehning, 
and eſtabliſhing their language, we need not wol? 
der that it was ſoon brought to perfection, and tt 
it laſted with hardly any variation for more char 
A thouſand years, ſrom Homer to Plutarch and of 


ow long before we know not., One argument to 


to prove the point ſet forth in the head of this 
chapter ought not io be omitted, chat in Athens, 
where eloquence and oratory were moſt ſtudied, | 

they were allowed alſo to ſpeak che n 


— 
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Thet the, Greek and Naman languages otsed their figs 
1bilitycand penmanence to oratory. With ſame uni me 
„eee of. We dhe - ov! 
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na nd four tr et Ib eb of4,0 attend, 


HE fame means, hich. bronglit het: — 


neceſſacy,to, preſerye them in that ſtate. As the 
practice of, orators. had introduced the ſtudy. of 


language, Which was the cauſe of it's refinement, 


ſo chen it as refined to the utmoſt, the neceſſity 
of continuing the, ſtudy of language was greater 
than before. For the taſte of the people being 


no much improved and refined, by conſtantly 


guages to a, tate of perfection, were alſo 


"> 


hearing ſuch. as. ſpoke in the moſt pure and perfect 


manner, immediately be ſenſible of the 
leaſt, deyiation from what was right, and be of 
fended at any improper; tone, or uſe of words. in 


their public ſpeakers. There are many inſtances N 


recorded of their great delicacy in this reſpect. 


The ſtgry of the old Athenian herb- woman and 
Theoghraſtus is well known, * That ald wa- 


man called Theophraſtus (a man in general. ne- 


q markable for elocution) a anger, only on ac- 


Quomodo & illa Attica anus Theophraſtum, ho- 
me alioqui diſſertiſſinum, annotata unius affecta- 


tione verbi, hoſpitem dixit: nec aliud ſe id deprehen- 


diſſe interrogata reſpondit, quam quod n Attice 
— Quintil. I. 8. c. 1. 


in H by cn. 


e 


uw e c Seel. 


count of obſerving in him too nice an en actneſs 
in the pronunciation of à ſingle word; and be- 
ing aſked her reaſon, ſaid ſhe had no other but 
that he ſpoke too Attically. Cicero ſays of the 
Athenians in general, Atticorum aurel reretef £7 


rrligiaſ. He ſhews alſo that the Romans im his 


time were as nice, when he ſays,” f that in the 
repetition of a verſe the whole theatre was in un 
5 uproar, if a ſingle ſyllable was pronounced a little 
longer or ſhorter than it ought.” Not chat the 
*erowd was at all acquainted with the quantity of 
s N feet, or had any notion of numbers; Hör 
could they tell what it was which gave kbem 
offence, or why, or in what "pe It was a 
„ fault,” Whence could this ariſe but frötin that 
general good taſte infuſed into them by being Ha- 
bituated to hear nothing but What was pute and 
correct? and how much pains muſt have been 
taken by ſuch as intended to (peak in public With 
reſpect to pronunciation, hen the leaſt deviation 
from propriety would be perceived by the meaneſt 
of the people? Accordingly we find, that, after 
the care of their morals, this was the f principal ob- 
"Je@ of attention in the education of youth, Whoſe 


: chief employment was the ſtudy of their own lan- 


guage. The Greeks ſtudied only their own, and 


. conſequently had much labour ſaved. The Ro- 


5 1,947 9 11 
In verſu quidem theatra tota reclamant. . 
una ſyllaba aut brevior aut longior. Nec vero. 
 $udo/pedes novit, nec ullos numeros tenet: nee. Np 
uod offendit, aut n aut in quo Eben inte 
eee 3 
. mans 
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mais ſtudied the Greek, 2 but it Avabrontpavith 
a View tolimprotement in the knowlege of their 
on, Which had ever the preference with them, 
and employed the greateſt. part of their time. 
They took ſuch care with reſpect to pronunciation, 
that it extentled even to their choice of nurſes and 
ſervants; who were to be about them in their infant 
age f. Wbat ſhall we ſay then to our practice, fo 
contrary to that of thoſe poliſhed nations, which we 
admire ſo much, and pretend to emulate; who take 
great pains in ſtudying all languages but bur awn? 
Mho axe yery nice and curious in our choice af pre- 
ceptors for the antient and modern tongues, yet 
ſuffer our children to be vitiated in the very firſt 
pringiples of our own, by committing them to the 
Fare of ſome of the moſt ignorant and loweſt of 
ind. Is it becauſe that the knowlege of our 


language is ſo eaſihy acquired, that it can ſcarce, be 
Red, This furely can not be ſaid. when: it 48 
fd Glo puer in incipere 1 2 * logge 
Taba ablequi e & eite Frier, ire. Wit 1. 1 
. | pts Wy 
dete Ante omaia be sit vitioſus ſermp nutricibus. a 


| Frimum audiet puer, hatum verba effingere imitando 


nabitur. . Non aſſueſcat ergo, nedum infans quidetn 
>, eo lermoni, qui dediſcendus eſt. Multa linguz vitia, 

| primis eximuntur annis, inewendabili i in poſterum 
5 durantur. Si tamen non coptinget auales 


axime velim habere nuttfices, pueros, P=dagoges ; ; 7 
Add cette ft afffddus, dicendt 'Hon impefitüs "qui, 


pratings; nec inſddere Illi fiat. Quint. L. 1. £4; 
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dere allowed, that t there are e hardly any wh 
ak or write it correctly. Is it becauſe we have 
lefs uſe for it than any other Can that be ſup⸗ 
poſed,” 'when it is the only one uſed upon all im- 
portant as well as common occaſions of life? 
When we conſider that after the Greek and Ro- 
man languages were brought to a ſtandard of per- 
fection, when their youth had the advantage of 
eſtabl iſhed invariable rules upon which to found 
their knowlege; of able preceptors to inſtruct 
ad guide them; of the nobleſt examples and 
moſt perfect patterns for their imitation; that With 
all theſe aids they ſtill found it neeeſſarytto apply 
à great portion of their time in their more adult 
years; to make ihemſelves muſie rs: of it x ſhall we, 
who have none of theſe advantages, without any 
pairs or application expect to have a competent 
knowlege of one, which in t priſentaſtate id far 
mere difficult to be learned than thelrs tis This 
omiſſion in our education is the more wonderful, 
[Whether we conſider the great importarice of the, 
point to the ſtate in general, of ifs: univerſal ule 
to alb the individuals who compoſe it. Mr. Locke 
has repreſented and complained- of this defect i in 
, © the ſtrongeſt terms. To write ant ſpeak of- 
s rectly gives a grace, and gate a | favobrable' at. 
 #"tention to what one has to Tay s ufd Hneg tis 
Engliſh that an Engliſh gentleman' wilt have 
„ conftant/uſe of, that is the language he ſhould 
chief cultivate; and wherein moſt care ouů 
a em taken to poliſi and perfect his" Ryle. To 
5 rr or write better Latin than Togliſh may 
dj H | N make 
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e maße a man be talked of, but he; will find i it 
Amore to his purpoſe, to expreſs hicſelf well in 

© hiz/9wn.. tongue, that he uſes every moment, 
7. than to have che vain commendation of others 

<,for. a very inſignificant quality. This I find 
* univerſally, neglected, nor care taken any 
< where to improve young men in their on lan- 
© guage, that they may thoroughly underſtand 
1 J be maſters of it. If any one among us haye 
*.a facility or purity. more than ordinary in. his 

« + other tongue, it is owing to chance, or his 
genius, or any thing, rather than his education, 
or any care of his teacher. To mind what En- 


« gliſh his pupil ſpeaks or writes, is below che 


2 dignity of one bred up amongſt Greek and La- 


*,ting;;,tho*. he have but little of them himſelf. 
Theſe; are the learned languages fit only, for 
learned men to meddle with and teach; Engliſh 
+. is che language of illiterate vulgar: tho“ yet we 
dee the polity of ſome of our neighbours bath 
A not thought it beneath the public care to pro- 
i mote and reward the improvement of their.awn 
© language. Poliſhing and 8 their tongue 
top do ſmall buſineſs among(t them; it hath col- 

leben and ſtipends appointed it, , and, there is 
i 216 raiſed amongſt them a great ambition and emu- 


1 lation of writing cortectiy : and we ſee. what 
E they are come to by it, and how far they have 


4, ſpread. one of the worſt languages poſſibly in 


this part of the world, if we Jook upon it as it 


i n ſome few geigns backwards, ee 
„ it 


— 


is „ RIT T Uh hace? 
Hit be ow. The great men among the Roinahs 

© were daily exerciſing themſelves in their own 
© language; and we find yet upon record, the 


names of orators, who taught ſome of their am- 


perors Latin, tho? it were their mother tongue. 
Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in 

Ne all other ſpeech was barbarous to them 
but their own, and no foreign language appears 

q to have been ſtudied or valued amongſt that 

© learned and acute people; tho" it be paſt doubt 

; that they gd their tearning e 
phy from: abroad. | 

I am not here ſeating axain& Qicek 100 Las 


tin; J think they ought to be ſtudied, and the 


- Latin at leaſt underſtood well by every gentle- 
© man. But whatever foreign languages a young 
man meddles with (and the more he knows t the 
better) that which he ſhould ctitically, fu A 
and labour to get a facility, clearnieſe, and e 
I ganey to expreſs himſelf i in, ſhould be Kis own; 
and to this * he ſhould daily be exerciſed 
Elin it“. Inas 
In another place he ſays, 0 ere enn ſcarce 
© be-a greater defect in a gentleman, than not t9 
Ly Serre, himſelf well either in writing or ſpeak; 

ing. But yet I think, I may, aſk 97, 110 
© whether he doth not know, a great many, 


© live upon their eſtates, and ſo, with the Abe, 


* ſhould have the qualities of gentlemen, who 
5 can not ſo much as tell a ſtory as they ſhould, 
much leſs ſpeak clearly, and perſuaſiyehy in, ANY 

be eee TRIS think not to be ſo much theig 
ginge TR: > H * faul 
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fault i dhe fault-of their education ; for I: muſt 
<: without: partiality do my-counteymen this right, 


. 


Sdhat where they apply themſelves I ſee none 


© io6-their neighbours outgo them. They have 
been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught 
how" to expreſs themſelves handſomely with 
{their tongues or pens in the languages they are 


always to uſes as if the names of the figures 


a that embetliſhed the diſcourſes of thoſe who un- 
$Jerftobd! the art of ſpeaking, were the very art 
and Rbf peaking: well. This, 45 all other. 
< things of practice, is to be learned not by. arfew 
ta great many: rules given, but by oxereiſo 
unde applicatiòn, according to good rules, or 
ruther patterns, till un are-got, and wal 
Airy of doing: it: well,” Val 11% FIT he 
Mr. "Addiforr- Has een y" paſſages: what he 
wee open,” and kaments this defect; and it is ons 

biſhop Berkley's quære's, „Whether half the 
fear tfmg} and ſtudy of thefe kingdoms is not 
taſelefs, for want of à proper delivery and pro- 
6 nunciation, being taught in our ſehools and ool- 
© Jeges “ Indeed there is not any one of the leaſt 
dhderftaniding, who” has either wrote or ſpoke 

this ſubject, that has not allowed this ſhame- 


fat neglect of our own language to be one of the 


pfeareſt of our national evils! ' it not therefore 


aſtöniſh ing that no remedy has hitherto been 


bought of? Would it be credited,” were it not 
warran tec by fact, that # peliſhed and rational 
Thould'be-at great expence of labour, time, 
r e inſtreQedin 
T4 language 


he." 
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henguages which never can be of any rufeitb/them' 
in life, and ſeldom even contiibute to their pdea- 
ſure; vhilſt they neglect entirelyntq havs them 
inſtructed in one which would be of perpettal inſe 
or ornament to them, in whatever rank ociſtation 
they. were placed, upon matters of the higheſt 
importance, as well as the common! 1occurrences 
of life? It may be ſaid by ſome, that being our 
mother tongue, we have no occaſion to learn it 
by rule, and that without ſtudy we ſhall of courſe 
acquire a ſufficient knowlege of it. But is: this 
aſſextion warranted: by experience If the con- 
trary be true; if tit muſt be allowed that pedple 
are almoſt univerſally deficient: both in under 
ſtanding and ſpeaking it, the argument for tudy> 
ing it will be ſo much the ſtronger on account of 
it's being a mother tongue. - Becauſey if it he g- 
nerally ill ſpoken, it will not be poſſible but that 
boys in their childhood, and youths, as they go 
more abroad into the world, muſt habitually fall 


5 into errors, and contract bad cuſtpms,iwhich can 


be remedied hy nothing but ſtudy and application. 
Whereas there is no ſuch danger in any of the 
ether languages, when, learned from the mouth. 
of a judicidus and ſxilful maſter, There ate 
ſchools in theſe realms which may not bear tell 
mony to the truth of this; for in thoſe it is is a hom · 
mon obſervation, that boys are often able e.to. Write. 
exerciſes in pure and correct Latin, who at the; 
fame time can not expreſs their N 
lexVgrace or propreey-in da one gn 
Iadeed it miglit aſtoniſn any one to think, that” 


ed ſtill perſiſt in ſo groſs an error, who has 
not 
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not ſufficiently: weighed the force of faſhion" dr 
ee of making any alteration 
in national cuſtoms * when they have been once 
altillithed.” Tt may therefore be worth whilsto 
truet this defect to it's original, by which we may 
perceive, that thoꝰ our anceſtors were wiſe in chuſe. 
ing the method of education which'they eſtabliſh< = 
ed) ig their days, as beſt ſuited to the circum 


fances of the times, yet we are very unwiſe ir 


perſevering in the fame ſyſtem without variation, 
when times and circumſtances are ſo much Thatnge 
ex The true way of imitating the wiſdom of wr 
forefathers'isþ not to tread exactly in their” ſteps; 
and to do the fame things in the fame manher g 
but to aft in-ſuch-a way as we might with: Fadi 
y would, did they live in theſe days, 
and things were ſo ſituated Wie ks at preſent. 
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2 E time of eſtabliing beben) ebf 
education in England was not till the re- 
ngen fſt begun. Previous to that; ou 


dere 1 aig mind ide — 175 thorns 
to ſee the ag 
e yed, Tod the fatal conſ 7 e 
IE, in dar preſent method of &dutation, may turn 
tou beautiful poem on that ſubjcct, written by Gilbert 
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be when compared. with it's beautiful -original 


| enden * ay were treated at Colitts 
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ſchools and colleges were chie f for 1 

thoſe deſtined to the function of the prieſthogd,. 
and what little knowlege and learnin ; were in the 

kingdom ſeem to have been pretty r uch mond 


polized by that order. The laity Were in general | 


fo, literate, that many even of the nobility” "and 


gentry could neither read nor Write. The lan- 
guage. was then ſo rade and barbarous, that few 


books were written in it which were either Mt for 


Po AY 


55 time it was ſo ſubject to e 9 — 
was ſpoke i in one century could not be-underſtood 


| in another... Inſomuch that the hiftory of perfons 


and times muſt have come down to us in à very 

zaimed and imperfect manner, had not the re- 
cords been preſerved in the Latin of the monk. 
which however mangled and deformed"it- might 


el had ſtill the advantage over the modern 
er of ſtability; and was of courſe fitter fon 
preſerving and tranſmitting events to poſterity] It 
mult be remembered that, not long previous to this 
period of time, the arts and ſciences had revived 
in Europe, and the Greek and Roman languages 


began to be taught in their purity. This was ow 


ing to the inundation of Barbarians, and Turk, 
which had over- run Gfeece, whoſe difperſed -id+ 


babitants furniſhed all the countries in Europe 


with maſters. The liberal arts, and the tuo 
Learned languages, were welcomed in all places 
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e e tepoſitaries of all the knowlege 


Wide oh antiquity; no wonder they were made 
the.chiefobjett of education. . It was by the ſtudy 
of theſe; alone, that knowlege could then be ace 
quired. „There was. as. yet few or no tranſlations 
into our language of the Greek and Roman, All 
thors ; and indeed ĩt was fo very defeQive, that 16 
Was not capable of giving any juſt or latisfa of 
des of them. Beſides this, there were at that 
time many other motives and indueements to the | 
genera ſtudy. of thoſe. languages, both of neceſſity 


writings of Luther and Calvin had appeared, alt 


Europe: was embroiled in religious, F. K io 
which: we wore neceſſarily involved by our ſece! 

ſion from the church of Rome. None of the 8 
dern languages were ſufficiently: refined or fixed 
to become of general uſe. As it. was necelfary tor 
to the ſeveral-combatants. of the different nations 
what ſome one language underſtood by all at 
be pitched upon, in which they ſhould manage 
their diſputes, the Latin was choſen by common 
conſent, and obtained à general currency. On 
this acuh that language was then ſpoken and 
written by all the learned in Europe, with, as 
much fluency and facility as the polite now ſpeak 
erwrite French. A knowlege of the Greek was: 
latin; theme e 


f , 


ſelves in theſe conteſts, men of the greateſt abi 
lities and moſt diſtinguiſhed talents were: f courſe 
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tained the ſobjects of controyet iy and furni{ 
2 with materials to ſupport! a 
written in that language. As the- inttereſis on 
paſſions of princes and of parties mingled them- 


Favoured and encouraged by them to be champio 

the canſe which they eſpouſed. *'The'roads. to 
2 he temples of fame and fortune were not paſſable 
(then, without firſt going thro? Greek and Latin; 
To that all who had either in view muſt neceſſarily 
pals thro“ thoſe,” whatever gxpence of time or 


labour it might eolt them. As theſe religious 


controverſies were the main objects of view in 


; the ſtate at that time, ſo in the mode of education 


they ſeem to · be chiefly conſidered. After the two 


| languages, logic and metaphyſies wart the prin- 


ipal ſtudies, to make them able diſputants, to 
aſſiſt them in unravelling fallacies, or in perplex · 


ing and confounding their opponents. The faity 
being juſt freed from the tyrannical power exerciſ- 


ed over their minds by the clergy, which 
chiefly ſupported by an opinion of ſuperior. know- 
lege and learning in that order, were now refolved 
not to be behind-band with them in thoſe points, 


and therefore greedily embraced: the ſame method 
of education. Thus it happened iat /all;perſ6ns 
whatever, deſigned for profeſſions everſodifferetit, 
eeccleſſaſticel, civil, or military, the/pulpſt, ſenjate- 


houſe, ber, phyſick, or army, were all tained 
exactly in one and the fame way Tb untler- 


'"Rahd; ſpeak, and write Latim well, as the lan- 
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20 which vyvuld be of the greateſt uſe 10 chem in 
Ufe, Was vf cour ſe the univerſal ſtudy” whilfthett 
vn, which on account of it's poverty could nl 
ferve nem in common offices, was little regard 
44” This general attention to Gréek and Latitl, 
it Was founded on reaſon and the neceffity or the 
de 40 was. it alſo prodyBtve of the bel conſe- 
"quetiges io regard to the Engliſh Tanguage; for, 
pithout haying that particular, point in views all 
the learned were daily and imperceptibly improve- 

ing and enriching their own by words and phraſes 
borrowed from thoſe two excellent languages, 
and habitually made that which was before 15 
and anomalous conform to the regularity and gr- 
der af thoſe, as much a8 it's genius and particular 
conſtryQon, would admit. What a mighty pfo- 
tes was made in this reſpeQ during the reign, of 
queen Elizabeth may be ſeen by comparing the 
authors of that time with theſe who preceded 
them. That this was entirely owing to their ſkill 
q ſerving that there are no traces of the Engliſh 
having been particularly ſtudied, or made part of 
e dueation during her reigu . Nor was, there any 
ſociety of men either of public or private. inſtitu- 
tion whoſe office it might be to examine and.fix 

rules to out language, That wiſe princeſs, knew 
that the time was not yet come for ſuch à Work. 
It had-not yet arrived at its matyrity z and: tg at- 


aternpt before that to fix it to a ſtandard, might 
288g ; effectually 
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effectually ſtop it's growth. She therefore judici- 
only choſe: to give all manner of encouragement 
to the ſtudy of the learned languages, by whichit 
was nouriſhed and ſupported, and daily grew n 
ſize and ſtrength. Had her ſucceſſors, taken as 
much pains to give ſtability to our language, as 
ſhe. did to bring it to perfection, it might at this 
day even vie with thoſe of antiquity, and far excel 
any now ſpoken | in the world. For want of, tis, 
it is the opinion of one“ whoſe. authority muſt. 
be of great weight, _ (as no man hath perhap. 
more cloſely ſtudied the point, none certainly hath, 
wrote more correctly) that our languag bas fuks, 
fered as many corruptions ſince her time, As *% 
has. received improvement. | The p paſſage being 
curious and to the point, I ſhall- here Ok it down. 
The period wherein tlie Engliſh tongue receiy-, 
* ed moſt improvement, I take to commence 
© with the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
and to conclude with the great rebellion in 908 
6. two. It is true, there was a very ill taſte be 
of ſtyle and wit, which prevailed under king 
© James the firſt; but that ſeems to have The 
© correQed in the firſt years of his! ſueteſſor; 5 
© who, among many other qualifications' of at 
excellent prince; was a great patron of fearning. 
From that great rebellion to this preſent time, 1 
© am apt to doubt whether the corruptions in bur 
* language have not, 2 at leaft, equalled the re- 


ere ** ve.  Dayalg 
* * Dr, Swift's letter to the lord high treaſtrer n 
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© Hnements of it, and theſe corruption very few- 


© of u the beſt authors in our age have wholly: 
©; eſcaped. During the uſurpation, ſuch an infus/ 
io of enthuſtaſtick jargon prevailed in every 
© xvriting, as was not ſhaken off in many years 
© after . To this ſucceeded. that licentiouſneſs 
„hieb entered with the reſtoration; and, from 
© infeQing « our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
*Tupt our language: which laſt was not like to 

© be much improved by thoſe, who at that time 


| add u up the court of king Charles. the ſecond; 


c "ihe ſuch WhO had followed him in his banifhs: 


« ment, or who had been altogether converſant 
* in the dialect of thoſe fanatic times ; or young 


FECTED F 


« pany; * that the court, "which uſed to be the 
C ſtandard of propriety and correctneſs of ſpeech, 


| c was then, and I think hath ever ſince continued, 


* the: worſt ſchool in England for * that accom- 
« pliſhment; and ſo will remain, untif better care. 
© be, taken 1 in the education od our Young Nobi- 

4 5 
1 may ts matter of wonder, that whilt the 
other countries in Europe, the French, Italians, 
Spagiards, &c, &c, in proportion to their progreſs 
ip learning, after. having enriched and illuſtrated 
their ſeveral languages by the aids and lights bor- 
raved. from the Greek and Roman, were em- 
ployed with the utmoſt induſtry to. refine, cor- 
rect, and aſcertain them by fixed and ſtated rules, 
ebe left theirs to the p power of chance 
and 
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ciprice;, inſormuch that it is but within. a few - 
months that even a HiQionaty has been. produced 
hk ere. W hüt in all the others many excellent 
minars and dictionaries have long fince been 
publiſhed, .the labours of public ſocieties, as well 
- Sor private perſons. © This is the more aſtoviſh- 
ing; when it is conſidered that ſuch a work ſeetn- 
cd to be of more abſolute neceſlity to us, than to 
any othet nation, and that on many accounts. Im 
the irſt place, after the ſeparation from thechureh' 
of Rome, our own language alone was uſed in alt 
as of public worſhip; whereas in the Roman 
S countries all prayers and religious. cere- 
monies were in Latin. From the nature of our 
| conſtitution we had more conſtant es for the 
Public” uſe of it in debates, and. conſe 
ſtropger inducements to the ſtudy of. it, Add to 
5 that there were three different, nations, ths 
tch, Iriſh, and Welch, who made up, a. cons 
Gderable part of the Britiſh dominigns, both, in 
power and extent, who ſpoke. in tongues, different. 
from the Engliſh, and who were far from. being 
firmly. united with. them, in Ge LL 
courle were purſuing different intereſts, . „19 ag. 
compliſh an entire. union with theſe People. WAS, 
of the utmoſt importance. to them, to which no-. 
thing could have more effectuaſſy ; contributed, 
than the "univerſality. of one common language; 
And it is. obvious enqugh, that this, could not t be 
brought about, unleſs the language were 5 
"upon certain principles, and made ca 


g pa ble of 
beipg't taught by rule. Add to this, | ut e 
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while to enquire how a point of ſuch importance, 
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Entzland itſelfi for want of ſuch's 'method; there 


were ſuch various dialects ſpoken, that perſons 
born and bred in different and diſtant ſhires co 
ſearce any more underſtand each others ſpeech, 


than they could that of a foreigner, which is no- 


toricus even now. It may therefore be worth 


contrary to the practice of the antient, and ex- 
ample of modern nations, came to be 10 wholly 
negleQed by us even to this day. 

As this work was not begun in the reid 6f Q. 
Elizabeth, when the language had made the moſt 
vigorous ſhoots; it was hardly a thing to be with» 
ed in the time of her ſuceefſor, as the taint of pe. 
dantry had infected every thing which regarded 
— hes or diſcourſe. The violent commotior 
and civil wars, which raged during the great 
part of the reign'of Charles the firſt; rendered ali 
attempts that way impractzeable, tho” otherwiſe, 


| thit/w6v1d have been the moſt auſpicious rd for 


ſetting about ſuch a taſk, as the prince was a great 
encourager of the arts and ſciences. - During the | 
uſurpation, ſuch an inundation of cant and j jargon. 


had overwhelmed our language, as gave but little 


proſpect of it's riſing again. On the reſtoratioh, 
however, all might have been amended; but _ 
from the diſſolute manners and univerſal corrup- 
tion in the reign of Charles the ſecond, there could 


be no expectat ion that any uſeful ſcheme for the 


ublic benefit ould take place. The ſhort be. 
riod of his ſucceſſor” 8 government was too full f 
8 bles and commotio ns, and at the time of the 
9 7 revolution, 


dd „and during king William's reigns; the, 
minds of men were too much taken up in! efta+; 
bliſhing our noble conſtitution, and their attention 


too much engaged by the wars waged for the pret 


nerally-thought that the ſcheme would certainly 
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ſervation of the liberties of Europe; to give heed 
to any other matters, however important in them 
ſelyes. The firſt propoſal, that ve know of, fat: 
an attempt of that kind, was made by Dr. Swift, 


towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign, in 


a letter to the lord high treaſurer. And it is ge · 


Have been reduced to practice, had ĩt not been ſot 
the ſudden death. of that princeſs, ſoon! after che 


publication of that piece. Let others enquire ints 
the cauſes why it has ever ſince lain dor mant; it 
is ſufficient to my purpofe to ſoy, ihat hitherto no 
attempt has been made towards. is regulation of 


our language, which like our commons i. ſuffered 
t lie deſolate, uncultivated, and waſte, to che 


great prejudices in point ee wall-an o. 
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vlt portion of time to the acquiſition. of kill in 
thoſo languages, when at the ſame time their own 
was!totally neglected, are no longer of any force, 
'There4s neither the ſame neceſſity to ſpur us mow 
norothe ſame advantages to induce us to ſuch a 
cloſe” application to i thoſe, whether we confider 


the general utility reſulting from them to thepub- 


lic, or the private emoluments to individuals. 
The learned languages are no longer the ſole re- 
poſitaries of knowlege ʒ on the contrary, the En- 
gliſſd is become an univerſal magazine not only 
of antient but of all modern wiſdom. All the 
great authors of antiquity, as well as of the pre 
ſent times, of whatever nation, or in whatever 
lunguage; may now be read in Engliſh ; tho? not 
perhaps with equal delight, yet with equal ad van- 
tage in point of knowlege. So that the laity need 
ro föntger be afraid of the clergy in that reſpect, 
eben the? they were entirely to give up to them 
the ſuperior toil and labour of reading the oxigi⸗ 
nals. Add to this, that we have had ſince thoſe 
days, many excellent writers of our own, upon 
ſubjects of much more importance to us than any 


khat have been handed down to us in the boobs of 


antiquity, and which were untouched. by them, 


Nat to mention that even in regard to thoſe 


works calculated to give delight, and from which 
they claim their chief pre-eminence, there have 
noi been wanting in this country men of per 


ings, if they were as much ſtudied, and ny 
heauties (paradoxical as the opinion may ſeem) 


A they 
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they-were as well»underſtood; as thoſe of the ads 
mired antients, might perhaps afford as much 
pleaſure, and in no reſpect yield the palm to 
them. The public conteſts in regard to religion, 
wherein all the able pens of the ſeveral nations of 
Europe were engaged, and in which the diſputes 
were carried on in Latin, have long ſince ceaſed z 
and it is more than a century ſinee we have been 
embroiled in civil conteſts with various ſes" at 
home, wherein the controverſy has been entirely 
managed in Engliſh. So that however neceſſary 
to promotion, and diſtinction {kill in Latin might 
formerly have been to 2 clergyman, of late years 
knowlege of the Engliſh language would: be much 
more conducive to thoſe points. Beſides, the lan- 
guage itſelf has been ſo much enlargeil and im- 
proved ſince thoſe. days, that it is rendered dapu· 
ble of anſwering every end, whether of proſit or 
pleaſure, to us at leaſt, better than al the other 
put together, and conſequently is become more 
worthy to be ſtudied. Tos ſtate the zeeount in 
ſhort between our forefathers and us, they ſhewed 
great wiſdom and good ſenſe in making the learn 
ed#anguages the chief ſtudy in their days, becauſe; 
however round about the way, knowlege was then 
to be acquired in none other; and becauſe out 
own, then poor and uncultivated, could be n 
other way enriched or refined. Private perſons 
were in the right to labour at perfection in thofs, 
becauſe, beſides the knowlege which tfiey couft 
not otherwiſe have obtained, they Were fure uf 
wmeeting ſuitable rewards in baut ef debt 
d an 
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and fortune But the very ſame mati ves, which, 
urged them ſo powerfully to apply to Latin and 
Greek, are now moe cogent with us to ſtudy 
chiefly our on language. Becauſe, a greater 
quantity of uſeful know lege can- with more eaſe 
and deſs time be acquired in that than in any, L had 
almoſt ſaid all' the others: and becauſe: the ſoil is 
now ſo luxurious that it requires more than 'ordi- 
nary cultivation and tillage, in order to produce 
uſeful; and profitable crops, inſtead of being over · 
run with gawdy flowers, and noxious weeds.” And 
adrtocindividuals, i it need ſcarce be mentioned that 
no-ſkill-iniother-languages can contribute in any 
degree; either to their fame or profit, ſ6''\muehy 
as in their o.]n. If theſe points are true, What 
cauſe can be aſſigned that we ſtill proceed in the 
old method? Is it a blind veneration paid to the 
inſtitutions and cuſtoms of old? Upon the fame 
principle we might juſt as reaſonably meet our 
enemies: in-the-ſame- fort of armour as was werft 
by our countrymen before the invention of guns. 
But cuſtoms, of which the immediate abſurdity or 
detriment are at once ſeen and felt, upon change 
af circumſtances, are eaſily and neceſfarily/alter= 
ed; whereas thoſe, the ill conſequences of which lie 

more remote, and the bad effects whereof are not 
fenſibly perceived till a number of years have roll- 


ed away, are often ſuffered to remain, till time 


yes them faſt root, and age ſanctifies them. 

Their duration becomes an argument of their 
gogdneſs, and. people, inſtead of weighing their 
intrinſie merit in the ſcale of reaſon; are apt at 
bil oe 


$i to aceount for the abſurd notions of | {o} many pa- 


186 RTT .Bookilh 
one to form a eoneluſion that they cou not haue 
laſted ſo long had they not been right. If kt, were 
not for this ſort: of prepoſſeſſian, how 1s it» poſſible 


rents, that Greek and Latin are ſtill the high roads 
to fortune, becauſe they were ſo tuo enturies agd, 
notwithſtanding. the many flagrant inſtances to 
the contrary before their eyes?! How: many S 
cellent ſcholars, now pining in want, make no 
other uſe of their Latin but to lament in Virgilian 
ſtrains, that ever they were acquainted with Vir- 
gil, or knew any other but their mothet tongue? 
With what ſorrow do they look back upon their 
paſt time irretrievably-miſpent; tho? not throꝭ their 
our fault, and wiſh it had been employed in leam 
ing ſome trade, by which they might be ſute of 
acquiring a comfortable ſubſiſtence? Is notathe 
ingenious and learned tranſlator of Milton's para- 
Lie lot, a work which may do ihe higheſt honqur 
to this country „ as it will make that nobleſt . of qur 
productions univerſally known thro; Eur pe, and 
may become one of the ſtrongeſt inducements to 
foreigners to ſtudy our language, in order to read 
ſo excellent a piece in the original; is not this man, 
1 | ſay, to the diſgrace of { the Age, now,. ſtarving 
{and probably doomed. to do ſo for the geſt of his 
life) upon a poor curacy. in a remote: pat of the 
country? And ſhall, many fathers expect hat their 
ſong will be able to outdo him in learning, or haye 
nobler opportunities of diſplaying it? · But indeed 
in many caſes this may not, be the effect of 
Choice, or prejudice, but of neceſſity... Numbers 
CRE: | ther 
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hate ure who et cha abſurdity of: this conduct, 


But can find no remedy. They have not the 
means of giving their ſons ſuch an education a8 


they eould with, and therefore are obliged to fol. 


low the reighing mode. Nor can it be-doubted, 
that if the means of acquiring ſkill in the Engliſh 
were as eaſy and common, if it could be taught 
by as certain rules, and the preceptors were as 
knowing in that as in the learned languages, inſi - 
nitely a greater number would apply themſel tes 
t a critical ſtudy of that, both from views of in · 
tereſt and inclination, than to the others. 3 
That I may not be miſunderſtood here, Iſhall 
ſet down part of a paſſage, tho quoted before, from 


Mr. Locke, 25 at once fully expreſſiye of, and at 


t Sies y CA yo 1 8 own b. 
ments. of onen, 0 


am not here eld 8 Greek and 


Latin I think they ought to be ſtudied, and the 
Latin, at leaſt, underſtood well by every gen · 
*"Hematy” But whatever foreign languages 4 

young man meddles with (and the more he 
„Knows the better) that which he 1 criti- 
cally ſtudy, and labour to get a facility, 
* edel, and elegancy to expreſs himſelf in; 


© Thould be his ou, and to this petpoſe de ſhould 0 
any Werstelid init.“ „ eee eee, 


Fut be it from me indeed t to deprieciite 0 ſtu⸗ 


dy of thoſe languages, without which I know it 
is impoſſible we can ever underſtand our own with 


accuracy. But the eu _ 4 of is, 
222 tr vA V 1151 2921 U ig! 44 Id 12 tat 
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dun Wi Mipbrtase end ſeems to be 

geen; thro'-a*fpitit of pedantry NETS 
by whertt inſtructions in Greek and LAtid"af 
Swen as if they were deſirable only for heros I 
ſakes,” 'Whereas, were their uſes conftihelypdint..* 

ed but to them towards ina ing welt Cn Erle 
gaage, young gentlemen would not only $6/ kd“ 
thoſe laborious ſtudies with more” immediate 48. 
light to themſelves, büt would eber after if Ae 
endeavour” to keep up and improve Wat n 
had acquired i in thoſe, as g greatly « Cane 
i inp % uſeful l pürpofe. B a to ntrary ang 

| A Ven knows, that ver . ew, 100 
Ader of What'a ppears to Wan aff” wh 1 
able g Wil, ever arrive at ſuffi cient ee 
möfe languages" to read the antient PV with, 
elſe and pleaſure in the original, and . 
ien their neceſſary dürfe is over, ta 1 m tc 


n then afew y Ars Entire 
RE "th ey had Wt "1 they 1 5 Yr 6 5 
read, it is fox] in books written: ! in 5 58 19 5 * 
tñe pr inciplesiof which being total un nainted* 


they form their notions of fi le upon Fuch al, 
a3 happen to pleaſe them moſt.” In the chojeeof ' 
; Ae che matter whereof Rey treat, _ 
manner in whichitis cen eee 1 

ell, ** Tos many of this fort paſs 55 
65 readers or 2 authors and rat me "of 7 

— not on {account of any fo fo) periofity ty . 


ther in tente or ftyle, e _ _y een in. 


: ® Biſhop of Cloyn, ia ts 0 * 
a very 
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* nor of any diſroxeries 
made in arts and ſciences, which they 
gem to be little acquainted with: but purely 


i becauſe they flatter the paſſions of corrupt men,. 
* whoore 


8, pleaſed to have the clamours of cops. 
c „HA birnen, and thoſe great points of the... 
chriſtian religion made ſuſpected, which ih- 
7 1 them from many views of pleaſure and in- 
tereſt, 'or made them uneaſy in the commiſſion. 
6 7 them," The ſame argument will hold in ge- 
gard to writings upon any other ſubjects which 
flatter th the e paſſions, Pleaſe the humours, or fall i; in 
with the party-notions of men, and this alone id 
ſufficient. to account for the general bad, tall. 
which, is. allowed to prevail, as well as the quana, 
tity. o of falſe knowlege, far worſe than none; for. 


that amazi number of wretched pamphlet, 
17 5 3 85 times as the phraſe is, which 5 
ih al 


ab iſhed, and daily find a ſufficient, num 
pet of 25 wretched readers; in ſhort, for thols. ; 
125 of | traſh which are conſtantly expoſed , to 
mY = S devoured by green - ſickneſs apbes 
tiges -4 and which fill the mind with crudities a8, | 
pernicious to the underſtanding, as thoſe of the 
other EY, to the body. . Of the great increaſe. 0 


1 


this evi] Dr. Swift complained many years ago in 

2 letter o the author of. the Tatler. * © I can. 

not but. obſerve to you, t that until of f late 
er. 


c a e * was * bound i in 
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the price 
5 N never be A : 400 99858 | who 
, common tradeſmen, or country pedfars.” | "But 
now they appear in all ſizes and ſhapes, and'in 
. all places; they are handed about dem lapfuls 
4 in every coffee houſe to perſons of quality ; are 
& ſhewn in Weſtminſter-hall, and the coutt of 
* Requeſts. You may ſee them gilt, and Ain 
- royal paper, of five or ſix" hundred pages, Anid 
„ rated accordingly. 1 would engage to furniſh 
you with a catalogue of Engliſh books, publiſh- | 
. ed within the compaſs of ſeven years paſt, which 
. at the firſt hand would coſt you an hundred 
* pounds, wherein you ſhall not be able tö find 
ten lines together of common grammar or com- 
- mon ſenſe.“ It muſt be allowed, that if Englith 
were ſtudied and commonly well underſtood, and 
chat conſequeritly a general good taſte prevailed 
. amongſt readers, none of theſe miſerabſe p pro- 
ductions could meet with a ſufficient fale, and 
. they would therefore be ſtifled i in their birth. "If 
a correct ſtyle ſhould once become a neceſſary r re- 
quiſite to the ſucceſs of any 'book which may be 
offered to the public, what an army of Abe bo- 
died writers muſt then be obliged to lay down the 
pen, who, inſtead of corrupting the hearts and 
poiſoning the underſtandings of their fellow-fub. 
je&s, would become uſeful members of f ciety by 
carrying muſkets againſt the enemies of their ; 
country. * ate 
I it be granted that at this day. Engliſh i is the 
(guage moſt univerſally read by Engliſhmen; 
N that 
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who have made the great 
Fs Fong 1 atin_ a and. Greek, the hlimber of 
"hoc in 1 own is out of all proportion 
Lots than In the learned languages; that the 
| rincipal view in reading thoſe, or other authors 
1 oreign eign tongues is amuſement, whilſt our own 
| e fladied for uſeful purpoſes ; ; it muſt be 
allowed, at de be a greater national con- 
Fern than the care of our language. There is fuch 
n intimate connection between ideas and words, 
by nage and knowlege, that whatever deficiency 
| ault, there 1 may be in the one, neceſſarily ly a + 
Feds, J e other, Clearneſs, or confuſion of ideas 
| "ariſe, from o blcurity or preciſion i in their marks, 
_and the. quantity, as well as certainty, of know- 
gy depends upon the eaſe and exadneſs with 
which a. language is read and underſtood, Te tb 0 
ht, the images reflected by it w 
"not ED ex 1 W Fe channel be muddy, the 7 
Wbie flows, thro? it can not. be clear ; if there fie 
„ Hen 80 of rubbiſh ! in it, the water can "not paſs 
bei % 0 or ſmoothly, Should it therefore be the 
"cafe of at any country, that an Infinite number of 
© hooks were read there, and very little knowler 0 
"obtained; that there ſhould, be much 7 ' 
"and "Tale underſtanding ; that diſputes upon All 
Manner, of topics. ſhould be carried on. both i in cop- 
oper WA. and writing, without ever coming to 
a0 end; it would not follow that the intelleQual 
aeulttes of ſuch a people were inferior to others, 


the wh *& th might. eaſily be ſolyed by conſidering 
15 e e So far 33 that is 95 
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ſeurs or Al underſtood, fo far muſt the knowlege . 
acquired in it be confuſed or ertonegus. This is 
at onde ſeen by any perſon who reads in a fareign _ 
language, as he can not pretend to underſtand 
author in that, without firſt knowing the preci ls 
meaning. of his words and phraſes ;;. 10 obtain 
Which, he is obliged to cloſe. applicatien and. ſtu- 
dy, wherein he is affiſted by certain and ſtated 
rules. But it has been before obſerved, that in A 
mother tongue, where we have no rules to guide 
us, \whoſe uſe and knowlege are obtained from the 
people we uſually conyerſe with, or-the, books we 
-uſually. read, we are much more liable to fall, into 
errors than in any other, and conſequently in 
[that have much more occaſion for ſtudy and appli- 
cation. When it is conſidered, that a ſingle term 
in a propoſition not underſtood exactiy in the ſame 
manner, tho? perhaps very nearly, by two diffes- 
ent perſons, may furniſh, out matter of diſputeſ to 
run thro many volumes, and. 10. laſt for ages; 
: and when it is conſidered, what little care is taken 
io come at an accurate knowlege of a language, 
dhe moſt copious, and on many other accounts the 
moſt difficult to be well underſtood of any in tlie 
„Known world, there will be no occaſion ta on- 
der that we fhould be the moſt unſettled in oùr 
notions, and the moſt divided in our opinions df 
any people, ſince the time of the ſeparation of 
Philoſophy from the ſtudy of rhetoric amongſt the 
reeks, It is well known, that the deſtruQtion, of 
all "uſeful knowlege ſoon followed that. ſeparation 
among tbem, and it is io be feared, thay the 
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FoRGHation "of it amongft u ein bs eße eg bd 
other way thah by their reutiion.”” i i batiop>s 
Seneca attributes the corruptions which" had 
1 50 the ſtyle and language of the Roinank 
int hig days to 4 decay of © Eno lege. May not 
the converſe propoſition be true in regard to us, 
chat dür Want of knowlege'is chiefly owing to the 
netßlect of ſtadying our language? and the cor- 
Tuptions of our underftanding to "thoſe of our 

Are not our minds chiefly ſtored with ideas 
by Words, and muſt not clearneſs or obſcurity in 
Jhe* one neceſſarily produce the fame in the other t 

Thie only remedy that could be effectual in this 
caſe, he ſaid was to cure the mind ®. When 
kat was ſound and ſtrong, the diſcourſe would 
TFonſetuently be ſo too. But muſſ not the mind 
de cured, ani reaſon ſtrengthened by the medium 
-dflingaage? It is from the mind, ſays he, 1 
Al dür ſentiments and words proceed . 
mũuſt not the ſentiments come out lb in 
words according to the conception had of them 
When admitted? However juſt his reaſoning may 
be in regard to the Romans, yet it will not hold 
in regard to us, unleſs our language were in an 
equal ſtate of perfection, and eſtabliſned upon us 
ſolid principles, as theirs. There is a great dif- 
ſerence between perſons who thro? wantonneſs, or 
Nen wander from the * yet ares always 


Wy Cy "Grate nulli Sein eſt, 3 animus labat, ide 
ile curetur. Wo ſang ac valente, oratio qu We. 


ue fo-- 
"bufta;tortis," virilis elt. 
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ever they 


be right road open to them when | 
cover from their infatuation, and thoſe Cho die 
find themſelves, in an error, and wiſh to corre 
it, hut, have no, clue” 10 Sage. chem 22 8 
right. 4: ay ef 
It may be argued from ihe” great perſpicuity 
viſible i in the reaſonings of ſeveral of our eminent 
writers, wherein they do not at all yield to the an- 
Hents, that the Engliſh language is capable of 
Sens knowlege to the mind, and diſplay! 
it afterwards, in as clear a manner as that 5700 
Greeks or Romans. But this argument propetly 
traced, may perhaps lead to a contrary. conclufiorr, 
Some of our moſt diſtinguiſhed writers appeared 
in an age when all knowlege was acquired in the 
karned' languages; ſuch as Bacon, Raleigh, 
ter, and many more. In the more advanced 
late of the Englith, it is apparent to all who rea 
Bis works, from what ſtores Milton heaped toges 
cher that . immenſe treaſure of ideas, In fuch of 
their writings as are in Engliſh, they feem to las 
bour and ſtruggle with the language to give 125 
fo their thoughts, in the ſame maturity and Per: 
ion with which they were conceived, Sf 
erefore. conflantly obliged. to have recourſe | 0 
expreſſions borrowed from the Latin: whilt "the 
uno Lucina of the antients ſeemed always at 
hand when their thoughts, were delivered in the 
Roman language. It is well known, that Ner- 
ten and Locke ſtudied, thought, and writ chiefly 
in Latin, as moſt capable of chat precifion ſo ne- 


ceſſary to their ir liſee. Dryden, Addifon, Berk- 
ley, 
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ley, Swift, and ſuch of our writers 4 are deemed 
molt. claſſical, had their minds conſtantly impre- 
ghated with ideas from the antieat languages. Nor 
enn there perhaps be a ſingle inſtance produced of 
any man who never read or thought but in / En- 
gliſh,, that deſerves the name of an author. II 
Shakeſpear be allowed to 'be an exception (which 
yet remains to be proved, as there is good reaſon. 
ts. believe that he at leaſt underſtood Latin well) 
| there is bo forming a rule from a ſingle inſtanceof 

ſo prodigi cus a birth, bor fixing a ſtandard of mea · 
ſyreinent to others From mu fs Sgantie 
a ſtature. 2118 
The difficulty. of writing with clay hinge 
” euracy in our language ean appear from nothing 
more ſtrongly than this, that it ſeems generally 
allowed by thoſe of the greateſt diſcernment, and 
cho; have moſi conſidered the point, that, ont of 
he - infinite pumber who have publiſhed theiy 
works, we habe but very few who have written 
pure and cotrect Engliſn. And they who were 
well acquainted with Dr. Swift muſt have oftery 
beard him ſay, that the exactneſs of his ſtyle way 
the chief ſtudy and labour of his life. How muſt 
fach difficulty and conſtant: attertion check the 
progreſs of thoſe poſſeſſed of the molt elevated 
er ius, and what noble productions may hey not 
av been the occaſion. of loſing to the world? 
4 Thy artiſt would make but-a wat Hoya were 

nes wr s 3s tt. 3 V 
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he obliged" himſelf to provide dd RES 
materials; but when they tr ready to Hb fand, 
he can diſpateh a great deal in a little tithe, aft 
with eaſe. Nor is to be doubted, that i they bad 
been early trained and inſtructed in "thei O 
language, ſo as to acquire an habit of wiiing it 
with correctneſs and facility, when they firſk 
thought of publiſhing, but that even our moſt 
eminent authors would have left behind them 
works far ſaperior both in quantity and quay 
to what they are at preſent. 80 that we may 
fafely ſay with Dr. Swift, in his letter to the Tor 
high treaſurer, That nothing would be of 


greater uſe towards the improvement of Know- 


Feen cn than ſome effectual method 
© for corre 85 enlarging, and r e 
6. language. 7 | 

There is noone will heſitate to 54 that no- 
vive could be more deſirable, nothing could more 
| effectually contribute to the benefit and glory of 
tins country, than if it were poſſible to bring the 
Engliſh language to as great a degtee of perfecti- 
dn, ſtability, and general uſe, as thoſe of Greece 
and Rome. In order to ſee whether this be practi- 
cable or not, I ſhall hereafter conſider it with 
relation to the Roman language only, as well ta 
Foid "fruitleſs repetitions (fince all argumen 
eoncluſive with reſpe& to the one will be equal 


ad ik a gt to the Waller) as becauſe we haye'® 
ible of raking its flight. The 5 it is confined, 


the more libert It has for invention. 
eden Ce. RUE vol: & S 
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Marg diſtin knowlege of the, riſe-and;progreſs of 
eee of the Greek, as well as the 


ſt. then, as to it's perfection :. I ſhall endeavours 
ta ſhe w that the means to arrive at it are equally! 
in our power, that our inducements are ſtronger;! 
and that we might in all probability compaſs.the 
end in a ſhorter ſpace of time, and with leſs la- 

* than they did. Secondly, as to ſtability: 
at if our language were once brought to 4 
ard, we have more powerful and certaitr 

means to fix and preſerve it in it's ſtate of per- 
fection than they had. Thirdly, as to general 
uſe: That we have it more in our power than 
they had to propagate our lage. and make i 
univerſal, - NR s 
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Daf the. means, 4 arrive t perfeftion. in 1 
guage are equally in our power, that our induces: 
ments ta it are ſtronger, and that wwe might in all 
* . probability compaſs our end in a ſhorter | ſpaze of” 
kime, yn * le 5 labour, than, the. Ronane. 
GA. i105 | | 10 90 
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* has been Cas ſhewn, that Rees 7 

which the Roman language was improved, 
and arrived at it's ſtate of perfection, were the 
ſtady and practice of rhetoric and oratory. Arr 
attention to thoſe fieceſſarily induced an attentivir” 


8 wouupguage. The power of words, whether in fe- 
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s,by. which it was brought to it's maturity. 
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gard to fenſeor ſound, became a point of c 
conſideration, to, thoſe who were to ſpeal 3 4 fu | 
lic. To-affift them in their progreſs, the R 875 2 
had [the benefit of the precepts and example of 7 th 
Greeks. But i in this reſpect we have rather the 
advantage, fince 1 we have theirs alſo added t to ) thoſe 
of Greece. It may be preſumed that from the - | 
writings of Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Long inus, Cicers, | 
and Quintifian, a better treatife of h "might 
de 8 now, than any which Was in ufe 
amongſt the Romans, at leaſt previous. to che time 
ihat their language had arrived at perfeckion. 
It is true, that the Greek rhetoricjans did not 4 
little contribute to the progreſs of their pupils, 'by 
joining example to precept, in an art which be 
all others requires to be learned immediately from 
ibe mouth of a maſter., But if the ſame, encou- 
Tagement were now given, it is not to be doubted 
byt that many maſters would ſoon ariſe, eq 
well qualified with them both e, 2 
model, for imitation. 
Tbat the inducements to the ſtudy of oratory, 
and conſequently of language, are more power- 
ful with us than with the Romans, may be eafily 
teen, by conſidering that there is not a ſingle point 
in which it was, uſeful or neceſſary to them, 
wherein it is not equally ſo to us. But there 16 
one artiele, wherein it's utility ig beyond all de: 
grees of compariſon greater, and more extenſive 
than, in. all the, reſt, which is ee us, 1 
mean the article of en d rag al! 
+ "mae 
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That we might in all. probability bring 1 
Win: ſtare of perfection ir in à much Morte 
ſpace ol 585 and with leſs labbur and diffcufty, 
1 the Romans did theirs, may be judged 70 
comparative 1 view of the ſtate of theirs, at the 
riod. when the introduQion of the lucy of Eo! 
ence firſt engaged them in that taſk,” with ours 
as it ſtands at preſent. It muſt be obſerved, that 
at chat juncture the Roman language was fat 
from having arrived at a ſlate of maturity ;-it wap 
weak and poor, and was gradually ſtrengthened 
and enriched by what it borrowed by little and 
litle from the Grecian ſtores. - Whereas ours hay 
lopg ſince arrived at it's full fize, and is copious 
even to exuberance; They were obliged to wait 
the flow growth of the tree; but Gurs hag long. 
ſide borne fruit, and is likely to become barren 
only thro the luxuriance of the branches. Tei is 
. apparent. enough how much tefs time it requir 
to prune away what is ſuperfluous, than to Walt 
the gradual increaſe of what is uſefal: 'Befides, 
they had then no books written in Latin that could 


be of any great affiſtance to them. If the judge- | 


ment of Horace is to be relied on, even the beſt 
authors of thoſe times wrote in a very coarſe in 


them have been handed down tous, except ſome 


of the works of Plautus. And we know in What 


ellimation his writings, as well as thoſe 6: * 


1 * Arnoſtrj prodviPlautinos & numieros E 
Laudavere fales, nimium patienter btrümtjde ada 
93 __ mira. masz 
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dlegant ſtyle. On which account ſcarce any of | 


_ cotemporaries, 


80 1E rovas 1 


eotemporaries; were held in the- Anguſtan age. 
Ennius,” Pacuvius, &. are known tu us oni by 
name. Whereas we have in our language at pre- 
fent” ſeveral works which may at once ſerve Ag 
rufes to guide us in bur enquiries; and ftandards 
to fix our knowlege when attamed. The learned 
and ingenious author of our Engliſn dictionary has 
delivered it as his opinion, that * From the 
* zuthors which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, 
ſpeech might be formed adequite' to all tlie pur- 
- © poſes of uſe and elegance. If the language of 
* theology were extracted from Hooker and the 
"tranſlation of the Bible; the terms of natural 
'* knowlege' from Bacon; the 'phraſes of polivy, 
war, and navigation, feln Raleigh ; the dialect 
of poetry and fiction from Spencer and Sidney; 
K and-the diction of common life from Sbake- 
„ ſpear j fe ĩdeas would be loſt to mankindg for 
© want of Engliſh words, in whichthey: might 


© be*expreſſed.” To this we may add, that as 


models of ſtyle, Milton in the poetic, and Shake- 
ſpear in the dramatic, Swift, Addiſon, Dryden, 


IF An Sir William Temple (in ſome of his works) 


IT 1 * 


roſe, may be conſidered as truly elaſſieal, as 
a "1p irgil,” Cæſar, Tully; and Salluſt of. the Ro- 
mans; nor is there any reaſon that they ſhould 

| not be handed down as ſuch equally to the end of 
Ame, unleſs, by abandoning our language tirely 
to the* fantaſtical caprices of novelty,” it Thould 


on come. to be ſo changed and. metamorphoſed, a$that 
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meaning. To the firſt it is neceſſary that the 
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they ſhall be as little underſtood, and read qvith q 
litter pleaſure, two or three centuries. hence a 
the preceding authors of that date are no.] n. 
At ich time perhaps ſome ſcribbler of the, day 
maybe employed to modernize them; by, paſſing 
{thro* whoſe filtring ſtone, they may, indeed be mage 
more clear, but muſt. entirely loſe. thear ſpirit. 
And who knows but that if a total ignorance. of 
the force and harmony of numbers ſhould, be ſuf- 
- fexed- to continue, and the vile Gothic, taſte for 
+rhime. ſhould- increaſe, but that, ſome future ver- a 
„fler ſhall be rewarded, and obtain univerſal 
praiſe, for chiming the diyine numbers of Para- 
diſe loſt, and fitting them to the vitiated cars of 
the age. Nor will this ſeem an improbable con- 
: jeQure,. when we conſider with what pleaſute, at 
this day, the fiery, Pegaſus of Homer is beheld in 
etrammels, ambling along in a ſhuffling pace, to 
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Te if, our Janguage were 0 once brought ta, « fling: 
TI we have more powerful and certain means 
ee þ*) preſerve. it in it's 44. of perfefion 
vio bes, they had IF tu $57 188 
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bana; in regard to two points, pronunciation and 


2 2080 | 


fame. words ſhould always be ſounded in the ſame 
manner; that they ſhould always be underſtood 
BY 5 : in 


— 


1: VIPBRITISAON ek 
ivthe ſame fenſe.  Fhe uſe of ſpeech:ia-chiefly. ins! 
framental-ts the former, of books to. the latter. 
The more univerſally therefore a language is well 
Hkefy it is to acquire permanence as to proyuny!} 
cation: the greater number of correct authors 
there are in it, who agree in the uſe of words, 
anch the more generally they are read, the greater 
proſpe& is there of giving it ſtability as to mean- 
mg.” To conſider thefe two points ſeparately», 
Firſt, as to found. To make a language univer- 
fally and uniformly well ſpoken by any people, it is 
neceffary that the pronunciation ſhould be ſormed 
upon known invariable rules, and that the eu- 
tomary ſpeech ſhould be conformable toe cheſe 
rates. For as the bulk of the people can not. be 
fuppoſed to be acquainted with thoſe, cuſtom muſt 
in that cafe,” as well as in moſt others, ſupply in 
them the want of knowlege. Both theſe points 
were admirably provided for amongſt the Romans. 
They did not leave the ſound of their language to 
chance or caprice, it was eſtabliſhed upon rational: 
and certain rules, to which alt their public ſpeak- 
ers conformed.. This uniformity of pronouncia- 
tion in their orators neceſſarily diffuſed a general; 
good taſte thro* their hearers, which fupplied the 
Place of rules, and at the ſame time furniſned them 
with a ſure criterion, by which they might dif-- 
cover any impropriety in the ſound of words. 
For being accuſtomed to hear their words always: 
. founded in the ſame manner, they would be im- 
mediately ſenſible of the leaſt alteration, and the 
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beitig new was u ſufficient mark em of e | 
protiafictition's'eing vitious N is impathible: to 
n more immeveable ſtandard to d. 
guage; conſidered in regard to ſound onhy orf. 
ſtronger butwark againſt innovations, — 2 is 
Wag: For when the laws of p rere 
once ftabliſhed by the orators, upon certaio amd 
rift principles, it was no longer in their 
per to breat tho“ them: orr the contrary. - 
they were obliged to a more ſttict and exact ob- 
fervmtion of the rules than any others, and from 
theticeforth were compelled to follow cuſtom, net 
choice . For what public ſpeaker: in his ſenſes 
would ventere thro” an affeQation of novelty, to- 
e#þofe himſelf to the cenſure or ridieule'of the. 
meaneſt of his hearers? Thus the body ef the 
people became the guardians of their language;/ as 
well! as their liberties,” and it is obſervable that 
they both fell together. Nor is this at alf won 
derfulʒ of without it's foundation in reaſom For 
tho* the multitude have not underſtanding tu foren 

| political ſyſtems, or fix rules to languages, nay 
tho? they are incapable of knowing or compre . 
hending their fitneſs after they are eſtabhiſhed, 
yet they will be ahrays foumd their true and na- 
torul ſupports, and it is by them alone that eithen 
the ohe or the other can be preſerved, or deſtroy- 
ed. However e a deln may be the 


th. 


* In 080 autem vitium vel 'maximum eſta val- 
gari genere orationis. atque a conſuetudine communis 
ſeulus abhorrere. A. CE Daum 29 Dt 
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property of, the few, labour and execution depend 
upon the many. Reaſon and law, may be the pros. 
- vinge. WS but firength- and Len heſong . 
other. 400 
was to the frequent opportunities . they 4 
of, heating, their public. ſpeakers, that that the Ro- 
mans were indebte for their general exe 
of pronunciation; from which allo reſulted. it 5 
fixed ſtate. Now if we compare our oppor. 8 
ties with theirs, it will at once appear, that in 
this reſpe reſpe Q the adyantage lies greatly on our ſide. 
Far beſides thoſe. of the fenate-houſe,, bar, Kc. 
L ch we. have in common with them, our p 
churches furniſh one of more frequent, regular,.. 
and general uſe, than all the others. Theſe are, 
daily open to all ranks and orders, and it is part 
Þ che duty of every perſon in the nation to attend 
divine ſervice at leaſt one day in the week. 
therefore the pronunciation of our language were. 
fixed by certain rules, and were uniformly and in. 
variably obſerved by all the clergy, if they had, allo; , 
an equal, power with the orators of old of capli- 
vating attention, and charming the ear, is it to be 
doubted but that a general good taſte, and exact, 
nels « of, ſpeech,. would be diffuſed thro? the —— 
people, proportionably ſuperior to the Ro 
as. our advantages and opportunities, would. bs- 
greater 4 more frequent? This muſt be allow-. 
ed,. unleſs the people of this country are 0 
f te them both in SE and. inteſle cual facul ul 


ded; a point Which, will bardly be granted. 8. 
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Roto aht had. Here, it is to be obſerved, the; 


A man commands his own time, and can 3 
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Nod to'*Wnfider Tangiiage with dea GWE" 
meant. It uf not require. much pa A 


prove, rat we have it in our power © edit C 
that as certainly, and more univerſally than | 


intellectual faculty i is chiefly concerned; whereas | 
pronunciation is obtained only thro the ſenſe of 
hearing. By the invention of writing the mean- 

ing of words can be conveyed to the mind as per- ? 
fectiy by the eye, as thro” the ear. And that, 
method, which gives the greateſt room, and 
time for the underſtanding to exert itſelf, 


bid the faireſt for procuring the peo, 


in the knowlege of words. There; can be: 9 
doubt therefore that this is to be acquired more 
perfectly, and with more certainty, er ſtudy, and. 
books, . than by conyerſation, and public. ha. 
Tangues 3 - for this plain reaſon, that inthe one eie 


priate” as much of it as he thinks proper, to weigh, 
the force of every word; in the other, his under. 
ſtanding is obliged to keep pace with the ſpeaker... 
In this reſpect, the invention of. printing has [givers 
us an amazing advantage over the antients. 1 
their books were all tranſcribed, the number of 
copies could not be ſo eaſily multiplied, nor Ty 
ſequently' fall into'ſo many hands. And the ex 7 
pence of purchaſing thoſe. written copies was ſo. 
great, that moſt perſons, except thoſe, of f 5 
were in a manner precluded from the uſe. of- 
them. Accordingly- we find that the people ia · 


getieral were wholly illiterate, Whereas amongſt. 


us, 
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Sie \knowlege. pins the. eye, 2s well 1 7 Fe: 
e. Hence it is manifeſt that ill in our own. 
language might eaſily became more ,upiverſal, 
now, than it could in their days. And that i. 
might in a much ſhorter ſpace of time, with more. 
eaſe, and equal certainty, be reduced. to rules, and 
fixed to a ſtandard; has been already ſneẽn- 
It is true that the two great articles, the pulpit 
amd the preſs, which give us ſuch a vaſt ſuperi 
ofity over the antients, may produce eſfe cis direct · 
I oppoſite to what we have been ſpeakintg of! 
The pulpit, which, as it is the moſt general, ought 
to de the maſt fixed ſtandard of pronunciation, 
may be made the chief feurce of diuerſity and 
curtupiion in point of ſound. And the preſs, 
which might be the grand conduit of kno lage 
and-clearneſs, may become the main channel of 
obſcurity and confuſion as to meaning. If the. 
clergy, being entirely deſtitute of rule, ſhould. 
each of them find himſelf obliged to make uſe: of 
that mode of pronunciation which he has accidents. 
ally acquired, or which he prefers from faney ot ö 
caprice, we may hear Engliſh ſpoken | in che. 
churches in as many various dialects as there, are 
ſhires in this iſland; and there may be as many 
ſingularities in particular words as there are indi- 
viduals of that order. Nor can their example fail 


to have a ſtrong influence-upon the generality of 
their hearere. If the preſs ſhould prove to he an 


n to authors hl do not underſtand 
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2 fngaage tHKy writer in, bit who fo an art 
of® e che paſſions; 'and humotring the 
vitious and deptaved taſte of the age, obtain grent 
vogit ind dre generally read,” it will follow thus 
me mind of the reader will neceſſarily be conta 
ninuted by any taints in the ſtyle of the admired 
writer; and that obſcùrity and want of preciſion 
im the words of the one will produce confuſion 
and irregularity in the ideas of the other... 
Indeed thoſe two: great inſtruments, as they are 
ir aper petual ſtate of activity, muſt be continu- 
alſy doing good or harm to the ſtate of knowlege: 
As the power extends itſelf over the whole realm, 
inſomuch that there. is not an individual who is 
not in ſome. meaſure influenced: by it, the good 
or harm muſt be univerſal. If their movements 
were regulated by. juſt and. fixed rules, directed 
| ends, their operations would be uni» 
form, and the beſt effects would follow. If they 
afe left to the guidance of blind chance, nothing. 
but confuſion and diſorder can enge 
The Romans have afforded us a glaring ex- 
ample of this truth, For many ages was thein 
language in a ſtate of diſorder and perpetual 
change like outs: but when once they applied Ms 
themſelves to the ſtudy of it, and reduced it ta | 
rule, it was brought by means of it's regularity; 
into that fixed ſtate in which we now ſee it, and 
by means of which it was that we do now ſee it. 
If we do not apply to the ſame method, there can 
be nothing more evident than that ours muſt go 
err perpetually 2 there is the higheſt 
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AZegres of probability to ſuppoſe that the chaßges 


made in it will be continually an ee FRO 
would pine: 1 ene in ON that the | 
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upon the point are agreed, that i in every e abe re- 
ſpe it has been declining ſince the reign "of 
Charles the firſt. Amongſt many. others, the 
teſtimony of Mr: Johnſon muſt be of allowed au- 
thority on this occaſion. 80 far have I been 
©from any care to grace my pages with modern 
<0 decorations, that T have ſtudiouſly endeavoure 
© to collect examples and authorities from the 
writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works, 1 
* regard as the wells of Engliſh ondefiled, As. the 

pure ſources of genuine diction. Our language; 
« for almoſt a century, has, by the concurrence 
4 of many cauſes, been gradually departing. from 
© it's original Teutonic character, and. deviating 
* towards a Gallic ſtructure and phraſeology, from 
© which it ought to be our endeavour: to recall it, 

by making our antient volumes the ground 


e work of ſtyle, admitting among the addition of i 


later times, only ſuch as may ſoppl) real "defi 
« ciencies, ſuch as are readily adopted by the ge- 
©-nius of our tongue, and über 7 with. 


© our native idioms.” 5 upon 
Nische Anbere 
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Mel bare already taken a view of the iſe an 
progreſs;of, the! Roman language towards it's, per 
feRign;; let us now conſider the cauſes of it's de- 
dine, and corruption. From this enquiry we ſhall 
evident] I. perceive, that the operation of the ſame 
<qules, Jointly with, others more powerful of our 


101% 


own, muſt. neceſſarily make our language grow 


worſe and | worſe, 2 and in no very long ſpace. of 


time reduce tt to an irretrievable ſtate of cor 


ruption, unleſs ſome meaſures are ſpeedily taken.to | 


eſtabliſh'it on a fixed and ſolid foundation.” And 


once fixed, the means of preſerving it in that 


ſtate are much: mote certain and powerful, with 
13 than with them, and that it might laſt, with 

irtle or no Wien at leaft as long as our con- 
ritution. ML SODIG 5 


© Beneca attributes the corruption of bene in 


Ne days to luxury, depravity of morals, affe cta- 


lion of ſingularity in the writers, en af 


Weir Fan and love of novelty . He hab re- 
MOU ES | | | | preſented 


?1.1 5 
* od 85 giſciptina civitatis dein & ſe in en 
| gedit, argumentum eſt luxuriz publicæ orationis laſ- 
e poteſt alius eſſe i . alius E 
color. $*2 4 
-2Quomodo- conviviorum luxuria, quomods en 
gre civitatis indicia ſunt; ; ic orationis licentia, ſi modo 
frequens eſt, oftendit animos quoque, a quibus yerbs 
exeunt, procidiſſe. 

Cum aſſuevit animus faſtidire que ex more. ſunt, & 
illi pro ſordidis ſolita ſunt, etiam in bratione * oo 


Imp! eſt quærit. ' 
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af "the ſame time it will appear, that af it were 
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preſented. the abuſe in ſuch, ſtrontz terms, ani in- 
veighed against the innovations infraduced as ghar 
time with ſuch force, that one would imagine he 
himſelf-had-entirely kept olear of them. And yet 
no one was a more remarkable inlapee of the 
Contagious power of example, and the irręſiſtible 
Force of faſhion, than this very man, as no one 
contributed more to alter and corrupt he Roman 
ſtyle than he himſelf. Rollin hath ſhewn the ſud- 
den and general influence of example in the fol- 
lowing manner. One ſingle perſon of .xeputs- 
tion ſometimes, as Seneca obſerves, and heihim- 
* ſelf is an inſtance of it, ho by his eminent: qua- 
* lifications ſhall have acquired the eſteem of the 
public, may ſuffice to introduoe this bad taſte 
and corrupt ſtyle. MWhilſt, moved by a ſeexet 
ambition, a man of this character ſtrives to di- 


* flinguiſh himſelf from the reſt of the orator: 


and writers of his age, and to. open a new path, 
*/ where he thinks it better to march alone at the 
1 head of his new diſciples, than follow at the 
4 heels of the old maſters; whilſt he prefers the 
reputation of wit to that of ſolidity, purſues 
hat is bright, rather than what is ſound; and 
ſets the marvellous beſore the natural and. true,; 
© whilſt he chuſes rather to apply to the fancy 
65 than the judgment, to dazzle reaſon than Son- 
vince it, to ſurprize the hearer into an appraba- 
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Hie vitia unus aliquis inducit, ſub. quo tunc elo- 


Auentia eſt, ceteri j Aer, be ee Senec. 
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by means of the pulpit and the preſs, Whole 
power, as it were, nnn perrade-the 
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iti ratficr thats deſerve it; and by 4 kitd-of Yds 
e ſufioti, UE Toft enchantment, carry off the ad- 
"6! twiration and” applauſes of ſuperficial minds, 
"7 (id, ſuch the multitude always are) other Wri- 
el ters ſeduced by the charms of novelty, and the 
4 hopes of a like ſucreſs, will ſuffer themſelves 
26! inſenſibly to be hurried down the ſtream, and 
add ſtrength to it by following it. And thus 

the old taſte, -tho” better in itſelf, ſhall give way | 
-© to the new one without redreſs, which ſhall 

- C71 preſently aſſume the force of a law, and __— 

Sole nation after it ? 

But if luxury, ſingularity, novelty, and ex- 
ample, had power to change the whole conſtitu- 
tion of the Roman language, tho? fixed and eſta- 
bliſhed on ſuch ſolid foundations, and by ſuch 

certain rules, what havock muſt they not make 
with outs which is deſtitute of both; left like a 
hip without either anchor, or rudder, to be toſt 
about perpetually the ſport of every gale from fa- 


ſhion or caprice? And how much more ſpeedily 
and univerſally muſt all alterations and cor- 


-ruptions, whether in ſound or ſenſe, 3 


whole land? 
lt may be ſaid, that if a ug bo etabliſhed, 


fixed by ſo perfect a ſtandard, replete with ſuch 
| axortent ons, could not be preſerved from 


-gl3. 


ends Hoc ber) Gt. is the. above paragraph: to the 1 


writings of lord OY ? 
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meet the | ſame fate? But vill any one, 1 917 a 
who has read Virgil, Horace, b 12855 an an 
the other great authors of Rome? Tho” e pro- 
digal and ſpendthrift ſucceſſors of theſe great men 
riotouſly and wantonly ſquandered away their lang, 
guage as well as the many other treaſures be- 
queathed to them by their frugal anceſtors, yet, 
they could only do it during their own lives; Ph 
whatever debts they themſelyes might haye con One 
traced, to folly, their poſterity could not be er, 
prived of their eſtate in knowlege, f indiſſolub. . 
entailed by the ſettlement of language. And ſhi ſhall 
we not endeavour to ſecure to future bene. 
entire and unchanged, their birthright. in Sha he. 
ſpear, in Milton, i in Addiſon, and Swift ? ? Orcs 
we put it in the power of one giddy: and profu 5 
to diſſipate, or render of no value, the heaps 
1 now collected in the many excellent boo 75 
Written by Engliſh authors? 

"If the natural mutability of things were 4 pgs 
cient argument to deter us from endeavouring to 
fix them, the ſame would hold good in regard to 
every thing elſe as well as to language, we. 8 
might ſit down for ever in a ſtate of inaQion, ; | C 


Jolinſon has juſtly obſerved on this ſubjeQ,, + If. 
the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, 


* what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in 
the other inſurmountable diſtreſſes of ( humanity}. 


« Aremains that we e 88 t we can not repels;; 


that 
S Prefio his Dia 


e im 


e even on. . 
AA 8 Jt we * ien. Lite. 
by care, tho” ea th can f not | 
2 feared: tongues, "like + govern- | 
51 a 8 tendency to degeneration; 75 
re 
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4 2 = rved our conſtitution, let us” 
« "make fore ſtrug rgles for our language. 7 


Bat forely tho! che conſideration of the change. 
able” and petiſhable nature of alt other moftal 
works might juſtly occaſion deſpondence, yet ſuch 
 defpotiderice would not be well founded with re- 
ſped to language, ſince that is the only ſublunary " 
| thing from which men may expect perpetuity to 
their labours. Of. this we have undeniable in 
des in the Greek and Roman aithors; and” 
a a Jeges 'of giving the ſame immortality t to. 
our Ge would not be irrational, and the attempt. 
hpwever ineffesual, would be (ill Iandable. Is 16. 
nat to be withis, that in caſe any great revohiti tion 

ould herthfier wholly deſtroy our language in 

the fame manner theirs were, ſo as that it ſhould” 
be no lor nger ſpoken upon earth, that the fair me- 
morials of the many great men Produced i in "this 
country, the noble model of our conſtitution, and 
the true ſpirit of liberty, far ſuperior' to the a 
tients, Which. breathes in dur writers, ſhould be 
pfeſerved for ever like theirs; in our books, i inthe 
miſterly Yraving and lively colours öf the orig. 
nals? May not this be the means of perpetuating 
cif Beth" Conftitution either here or in ſome 
oftier country to the end of time? Hic not the 
noBte"tittiors of artiquity” come down wc e, W 


194 5 * 7 1570 4 Boche 11 
* 40 idea of kiberty, or enjoyed the itvaluable' bleſs 
15g it beſtows. And ſhould 1 it hen in the fate of 
things, that the longdaboured fabric of dur Wh 

Kitution, the work of ages, ſhould in time "moul- 
der away, and tumble to the ground, or be de- 
ſtroyed by violence, who knows in what regions of 


the earth the noble edifice may again and again be | 


raiſed, ſhould the beautiful model be preſerved en- 
ure in the works of dur writers ? But to leave theſe 
fpecolative points, and come to what i is more ufefyl. 


If it could be made appear probable, that were 


our language once fixed upon juſt and certain, 


rules, it would in all likelhood en in the 
fame Rate, at leaſt as long as our conſtitution - . 
mained, ſure no one would think any Pains t 
great to accompliſh fo deſirable a point. Lett 
de femembered, that the Roman fpeech' and Kyle 
continued invariably pure from the date of their 
perfection, till there was an alteration in _ 
government; and that the changes and corrdp 

ons introduced into their and ns 
were not *till ſome time after the people had loſt 
their liberties. Thie wilt in a great meaſure ſerve. 
to confirm the hypotheſis above laid down, that 
the ſtability of their language was chiefly, if not 
entirely, owing to the general good taſte acquired 


| by the people from coriſtantly hearing their "ras 


tors. For, upon the change of the rep 


a -monarchy, oratory was baniſhed; or Hay = 


ſhadow of it retnauned.” Wer CFO 0 le 
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ſoſe griterion of propriety z apd the few perſons | 
who. did harangue at ſtated times, no longer x re- 
ne to rules by the awe of the people, gave a 
looſe to fancy, an and affected whatever pronuncia: 
tion pleaſed them moſt. In this thoſe who were 
moſt, admired. were molt followed. Thus that, 
ſpeech was no Jugs uniform, but different fnodes 
were, introduce: at. different times, and obtained 
vogue in proportion to the reputation of thoſe who 
gave riſe to them. If therefore a general good 
taſte i in the people was the ſureſt preſervative of 
ſound a d pronunciation, it has been already 
hewn, tha at we have better opportunities of diffuſe- 
ing ſuch a general taſte than the Romans had” 
provided our pronunciation. were once eſtabliſhed 
by r1 rules. ** ſhall now endeavour to ſhew upon 
che lame principle, that! in regard to the ſenſe of 


word „ and accuracy of ſtyle, we have alſo much 


Fe powerful means to preſerve them in a fixed 
Ayr. were they « once brought to it. | 


hatever exaQneſs or delicacy. the” Roman 
eople 1 in general might have arrived at. in Point 
ſpeech, Jet they could know little or nothing | 
of their written language, and could therefore be 
but! incompetent Judges, of the fiyle of their au- 
| wa 
t 90 * To. obtain ill i in that, reading and an 


app licatign to Neben were neceſſary; 3 but, from the | 
"i 7 Manger. 2 W. hich thoſe books. were 2 prop 
dy, the copi « muſt have been, ſcarce and dear, „ 
_ OP Fen 5 read by 5 e few. In this, 
reſpeQt berefore, the f * ſecurity, c e "continuance 
of zhgir I language in it's HIRE perfection 
alat <> K 2 was. 
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Sees ts lat & of that which 1 ſpoken! | 


But the caſe is different with us. Tie prefe/harki 
opened as wide an avenue to knowlege tho che 
eye, as thro? the ear, and people now may be a 
univerſally benefited by reading, as by diſdourſe. 
Thus our ſtyle in writing, having the ſame common 
proad bottom for it's baſis with our ſpeech, might 
be more ſecure of ſtanding than that of the an- 
tients. But as the pyramid,” which of all bulld- 
ings is the moſt firm and durable, if reverſed, is 
the moſt liable to fall, ſo the very inſtrument 
vhich might contribute moſt to the refinemetit 
and eſtabliſhment of our language, if wrongly ap- 
plied, may be the ſure means of it's corruption 
and change. As the preſs is in conſtant action; it 

"muſt conſtantly diffuſe either a good or bad taſte 
«thro' the peoples If they have no rules to guide 
mem, their judgments, governed by chance" gr 


fancy, will conſequently be erroneous z nd, h. 


ever evidently ſo they may be, in time mw miſt 
be eſtabliſhed, and by cuſto m 
*[Quem'penes arbitrium & jus & norma be nend 
obtain the force of à law. Vena and needy wri- 
; "ters, whoſe view is profit, 'wilkof- courſe conform 
K the reigning taſte, as the moſt likely way to ob- 


ſale for their works ; and they who are aut 


ed by nobler motives will be allured by >the 
* Sat of preſent fame. Even the jadicious few, 
finding their endeavours vain to ſtem it, win far. 
fer themſelves to be carried away by the torrent, 
This is the" great ſource er sere in 68r 
lang Ate 
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language; * And: theſe corruptions very 3 
eſhetbeſt authors. in out age have wholly, eſcaped.” 
I Seneca with all his diſcernment, his knowlege, 
and ſine taſte, could not reſiſt the force of faſhion, 
but: fell; bimſelf into the very faults againſt which 
he; ſo violently declaimed,. and that in a language 
ſo regulated, ſo fixed, what are we to expect from 
our writers in one as yet unſettled, unaſcertained ? 
Tbe. Romans bad one tolerable ſecurity for the 
preſervation of their ſtyle, from the high price of 
theis-books,- fo that no works were likely to meet 
With many purehaſers,. but ſuch as were of repy- 
tstion. Or if any innovations were begun in 
thgſe i in the time of the republic, they were not 
of. courſe adopted into their ſpeech, ſince the pea- 
ple in general, who were the guardians of that, 
knew little or nothing of the writings, and would 
not i eaſily. bear any new modes in their oratory; 
But with us a wide communication is opened be- 
tween the two channels, the ſtreams are blended; 
and whatever taint there is in the one of courſs 
.infeQs the other. We ſee daily that new phraſes 
and words are adopted from writings into diſ- 
- £9urſe,. and from diſcourſe into writings. Sings 
therefore the people in general muſt be ultimately 
the regulators of our language, at leaſt in it's moſt 
_offential, points, it mainly imports, us that they 
ſhould, be properly. qualified for ſo important an 
office, If they muſt all be taught to read, it were 
to be wiſhed they were allo taught to underſtand. 


22 Hel 
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ne e D are committed to the are ofthe mot 
ignorant maſters, and receive the firſt rudithefits 
of language in the very worſt books that tat? be 
found, is it to be hoped that they ſhould acquire 
2 knowlege than their teachers, or Habe à no- 
tion of ſtyle different from the Müden which have 
deen prefented to them? If they were well'i in- 
ArruQed, and were made acquainted with none 
dut good patterns, there can be no doubt but as 
general a good taſte would prevail amongſt them 
In regard to written language, as did amongſt the 
Romans with reſpe& to that which was ſpoken. 
The conſequence of which general good taſte 
would be, that no books which were not ng 
in a good ſtyle would now find any fale, as 
drator could then make his way who did Ho 
peak with propriety. And if this were the caſe, 
Ai is incredible what a number of föuntalts frbrn 
"whence flow ignorance and folly, vice and im- 
piety, would at once be dried up, and diſappear. 
But this can never be till the preceptors haye a 
| fyſtem of well-digeſted rules, to guide themſelves 
as well as their pupils in the courſe of their in- 
ſtructions. Til that happens the propagation of 
reading is but the propagation of, error, and the 
reſs muſt continue to be the ſource of i ignorance 
and falſe taſte... .' 1 
I ſhall cloſe this chapter with obliraing that we 
0 hiv one great advantage over the antients, which 
iz, that ſo long at leaſt as our religion continues 
| | analtered, we have one ſure barrier againſt, a,total 
7 change 
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1ange of our language. This is ſet forth by Dr. 
Swift in bis letter to lord Oxford, where he fays, 4 
+l is your” lordſhipꝰs obſervation, that if it were 

for the bible and eommon- prayer- bock in 
4 e vulgar tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to 
4 Wrox any thing that was written among 
dus an hundred years ago; which is certainly 
true: for thoſe books, being perpetually read in 
4 churches, have proved a kind of ſtandard for 
4 language, eſpecially to the common people. 
Ane this might be made a more certain, general, 
und durable criterion of words, than any the Ro- 
Inans; had, not only in point of ſound and pronun- 
Sou, but alfo of 1 827 and N . a, 
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if we have it more in our power to ke Bode 


ene e in other countries, and make it univerfals | 

than they bad. pee, | Sigh 
" | 214 
5 A'S eee glory of a people ariſes from their 
p A authors, the propagation of their language 
'* neceſſary to the diſplaying of that glory in it's 
full hiſtre, which otherwiſe would be unknown in 
"other Fegions, or dimly ſeen as thro? a cloud. OF 


"the propagation of a language there are chiefly 


three cauſes, conqueſt, commerce, and the num» 
ber of Uſeful or entertaining books which. are 


Vahlen in it. Of cheſe, the firſt has hitherto 
ed ineffectual. The vidtor may change the 
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iti difficult; if not impoſſible; to make a«totak 
change in their language. The uſe of their native 
ſpeech is the laſt thing which the vanquiſhed would 
willingly part with, and, next to their thoughts, 
is what the conqueror has the leaſt power ber- 
The attempt would prove impraRticable with re- 
gard to a preſent race, the chief of whom are 
too old to learn a new tongue; and indeed all en- 
deavours to eſtabliſh it in a riſing generation have 
naturally ended in a ſort of compromiſe; a mix- 
ture of the two, from which reſulted a new one. 
From this ſource may be derived almoſt all the 
various languages now ſpoken in Europe. Com- 
merce in itſelf is but a very inadequate cauſe af 
fpreading language, both as à very ſmall-knowlege 
of it will ſuffice for the carrying on huſineſo, and 
as in this caſe it would be confined only to the 
mercantile part of other countries. Beſides, this 
too is apt to give riſe to a new jargon, compoſed | 
out of the reſpeQive tongues of the nations which 
trade with each other. But a'conſtant dommerce 
naturally excites curioſity to be acquainted with: 
the hiſtpry, cuſtoms,” and manners, of the people 
with whom it is carried on, which can not'be& ob- 
tained in a ſatisfactory manner without underſtand- 
ing their language. In this reſpect Great Britain 
has not only an infinite advantage over Rome, 
but, in proportion to the extent of her trade, aver 
all countries in the world. For ff by common 
conſent of all nations a language were to be pitch-* 
ed upon which ſhould' be of unterſul uſe in pott 
ol trafo the * of coutſe would fall, 

ns paribus,, 
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 Sonibus, vponithat ſpoken by the people no cars 


ried on the largeſt and moſt. extenſive trade with 
the teſt of the world. That the Engliſh therefore 


ix hardly known abroad, and the French ſo uni- 


verſally, can not be attributed to that cauſe, unleſs 
they/are allowed to exceed us in that point. o 
the propagation of a language, it is neceſſary 
that they-who are inclined to it may learn it with 
eaſe and certainty ; but this it is impoſſible to do 
without the uſe of rules. The French have very 
wiſely with great pains and labour regulated and 
fixed their tongue; fo that foreigners of all coun- 
tries may without much difficulty acquire even an 
accurate {kill in it both as to found and ſenſe. 
Whereas a total neglect on the part of the Engliſh, 
in thoſe reſpects, has rendered it impoſſible to 
firangers either to pronounce or underſtand: it 
with any degree of propriety or certainty. Nor: 
is this to be wondered at, confidering how few. 
even of the natives have any great knowlege of 
either And the difficulty of learning it abroad 
may be judged from the very ſmall progreſs made. 
in it by foreigners who refide for years amongſt 
usz many of whom paſs great part of their lives, 
and take ' immenſe pains, without attaining even 
a tolerable idea of it. If the queſtion. be aſked; 
why; the Engliſh above all other European lan- 
guages is ſo hard to be attained, the anſwer is 
ready, that it is the only one not yet reduced to 
rule, And this is the true reaſon that, notwith- 
landing our uniyerſal commerce, it is ſo little 
known abroad, except 40 a fem of the is, 0 
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be worth the confideration of e Sher 
this; may. not in time give them a ſuperiority ſty in 
trade, as it may be a ſtrong inducement molt 
people, where other reſpects are equal, 105 £ 
the preference to thoſe whoſe ſpeech they uner- 
1 fland, and with whom they. Can converſe "with 
_eale.. een OR enn 
But the great cauſe of ſpreading a lunga . 
a which makes it moſt ſought after, i: IS the nu 
ber of uſeful or delightful books Te TY writ- 
ten in i it. Of theſe the latter too has the e prefer. 
ence. For writings. merely. of uſe, when, well 
' tranſlated, loſe nothing of [their intrinſic val ye: 
but poems, and elegant compolitiang. in ro 
- whichare chiefly calculated to giye pleaſure, cM 
ſe the greateſt part of. their beauty, in angtbe 
Jlengnage, as that conſiſts chiefly ee ane 7 
reſulting from the arrangement of Wits 
- peculiar grace and force, of phraſeology, - I. 295 
Miions, o works of this ſort are like Prints 10 
pictures, they can only ſhew. the. 1 but the 
- maſterly ſtrokes and expreſſion, .; 1 faidfly | 
- Waitatcd, and the colouring, entire] 5 "Kitt f | 
- the dpreading of Mos in, the originals 3 5 2 
cpuntrios, and the number of, their readers 2 
tao de the, jeſt, ofthe e excallence of the 1 fears 185 
- France wu. gentainly bear HAWK [the palm, 17 
1 Far nos, "Sager. MET. Sopbäckel, K * - 
* Terence, and Horace have found in any | 
country cf 
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patty in Eprope, their Corpeille, Racine, Mo- 

„and Boilesa, have met with twenty. Whils 
© Engliſh authors of the greateſt eminence are 
1 in ot even by name but to a few and 
xir works like rare manuſcripts are only to be 
Wund in the libraries of the curious. Is it becauſę 
that their writers avd langunge ate really ſuperior 
to ours? The contrary may be aſſerted wittiout 
_ any. imputation of prejudice. No, it is 
becauſe they are read, and underfiood with eaſe. 
| Where pleaſure is the end, the means to come at 


it mult not be too laborious. The delight in 


reading the beſt authors muſt be. diminiſhed im 
Proportion to the difficulty of underſtanding them. 
{The French have made an highway. thro?,their 
barttef Parnaſſus, in which the caſe , wherewith 
x the traveller jogs along gives him an higher te- 

ih for the beauties around him, and many places, 


me bdieds on a road, become remarkable, only 
by their being chere, which otherwiſe, might ger 


be heard of. "Whereas we, who mull; he allowed 
to-poſieſs' the more lovely part of the hill, whe- 
ther conſidered in regard to it's natural or im- 
proved beauties, by ſuffering the way 40 be almeſt 
- impaſſable, have rendered- it unfrequented-, To- 
© what other cauſe can it be aſſigned (not to enter 


1 into any compariſon: of the dead,” which:would þe- 
* wandering into tos wide a fiel) ihas the name of 


Voltaire is ſo famittar 30 all he mouth af Europe, 


"whilſt thoſe of Akenſide or Maſorr are fears oer 
© heard bi from Foghth 8 fen rie 
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| 2045 wil perhaps be allowed, iat the Rngliſh 
Aaguage wete as well and as uniyerſally.kaownin 
Furope, as the French, it would foo 
preference: © Aud in that caſe it muſt allo be. l- 
awed, that it would obtaim a more (generahuſe 
than ever the Roman did even in it's moſteſlouriſſy- 
bg Kite, as this has been already effeted bythe 
French. That this advantage Which the modern 
have over the antients is chiefly owing tocthe in- 
vention of printing. i is a point too oh&igu¹to he 


ee. F e een n et virale 
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506, ay be rupubltofe fafficient degree 
i of perfeetion'to make the fudy of ut generaly and 

to ard ar good a pa of iff+-divation arrthe 
70 Haitian n bros 554 vio bite ien ens 

'T may be ſaid, that if agreeablenioſs of bund, 

and the harm of numbers, be ſo uſeful id the 
-propagationi 4 and-fo neceſſary to the permanence 
of a language, ours being far inferior init on 
nature to tlie Roman in thoſe reſpects; and nbt 

equal to ſome of the modern, muſt have a much 
-teſs:chanee of being ſought after by the pteſent 
Nimes; or of being handed down to foture ages: 
that if the utmoſt pains were taken to-polidh itjgit 
> would only be like cutting a pebble afterthe faſhion 
' '2of # diamond; which ma make a ſhew indeed, 
and have ſome luſtre, but, being of no ãntrimſie 
} value; will not bear à price, not intereſt pedple 
much in ib s. preſet vation. '*This opition ſdenis to 


7 have 
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use been tos haffily adopted by moſt writero bpon 
tits ſed ect Upon u fair enquiry it might per- 
Hips appear, chat they have judged too ſuperfl. 
-bhally, and miſtaken a bad habit of body, deea- 
Fore by homours, the effeRof indolence and li- 
teraperanee;} for original defects in the conflitu- 
on, If the ſtemina be ſtrong, and the vitale 
*untouched, all diſorders may be removed by pro- 
per remedies. Nut to examine the conſtitution of 
up latigunge would be to enter upon a topic too 
extenſive for the nature of this -wotk; Thall 
therefore only throw together ſome thoughts upon 
our poetic ſtyle, conſidered with relation to that 
of the Roman and of the modern ton In 
which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, tat u ihe 
iwhole.we. are not inferior to the antients, and | 
have. an undoubted ſuperiotity over all the mo- 


. derns; from the very beam and conſtitution of 


ö 
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- »1i1 In the poetic fiyle- re. things be 4g) be co 

3 HT nation and: harmony. The ga 

1 gards n the choice and arrangement of words o- 

t :Gdexed as ſigns of our ideas: the laſt, theiveleQi. 
1 gon and diſpoſition with reſpect to their found! only, 
t * without reference to their meaning. To expreſſion, 

2 : copiouſnieſs and energy are neceſſary; in the fielt 

it 3 6fawhich,-pur, language is perhaps: ſuperior taiall - 
n others, in the laſt may yield to none And the 

, {ooly:icomplaint. in regard to either is what Mr. 
c 5 Johnſon has juſtly made, the want of regulation. 
le He ſays in the preface to his dictionary, Wien I 
9 n ſucvey of my. ae ; 


{2 vad. | D our 4 


des RDS Bob N 
ur ſpeech copious without onder, end energatic 
Without rules: wWherrever L turned m view, 
there was perplexity to be — and 
_ * confaſion io be regulated. In point of harmony 
indeed, it ſeems to be taken for granted, that ou 
Aunguage is far inferior to the antients, and tiot 


egual to ſome of the modern tongues. But upon 


examination” it will appear that this, opinion, is 
Founded: upon the corruption of language by our 
writers; rather than any original defect in itſelf. 
At firſt view the Roman ſeems 40 have a vaſt ſu- 
Periority over ours in it's very oonſtruction, from 
which reſults a natural fitneſs in it's. words to form 
harmonious combinations, as well as in he regu- 
Aations eſtabliſhed to give that natural fieneſs it's 


Fall force. The firſt great advantage which it has 


wer burs ariſes from it's original conſteuction; 


herein the different eaſes, genders, and num 
bers of their nouns, as well as moods and tenſes 


or their verbs, are all expteſſed by changes, of 


berminatlon i in their words. From 22 
ton es followed; one, that their 
as freed from ther" widlftads of 
+ With which ours is neveflatily crowded, 8 in order 


0 mark thoſe variations; the other; that the fi 


12 Hilables, which leave the ſtrongeſt imprefion 


or tne ear, being no longer left to chanee, were 


ſettled by eftabſiſhed rules, fo as to form the 
5 — diverſity, as well as agreeablenefs of ſound. 
ſecond great advantage aroſe from the u 


mited privileg e given to their writers to tranſpoſe 
„ ae at pleaſure, and 10 mnge tem in 
whatever 
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Whatever order they thought proper ſo as to form 
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tie moſt agreeable cadence. But if it hould ap- 
Pear ir regard to the firſt, that the original for- 


mation of their language only fitted it bor the par- 


tleular meafures and numbers which they ufed, 
and what dirs is equally well adapted to thoſe 
ich we fe ; if it ſhould appear alſo that our 
mesſure and numbers have upon the whole- 4 
fuperlority over theirs; will not this ſceming ad- 
Vantage zt once vaniſh;? As to the ſectnd the? 


che reſtrattit laid upon our writers by the neck 
of following the natural order of words may make 


it more difficult for em to form an harmemidus 
SCsthibitation, yet when that is obtained, there can 
pe no ddubt Fut that the intüitive clearneſs with 


"Which he underſtanding perceives the meaning bf 


the Words, by means of that natural order, — 
"Rave it mote diſengaged to attend to ihe num- 
bers, ard conſequently give them an * 
ere x * . 1 4 


Locrhat what T habe a0 andel M r a aber hy | 


bers may appear in a clear light, it will not be 
Anis to take a comparative view of the Latin 
Heroic weaſure, as that is the chief, wich the 
Englim. It might eaſily be proved from the ſpe- 


tine ferences of 'the two languages, that they 
the hexametet 


*Fequire different meaſures, and that 
bf the Latins is beſt ſuited to the gebius of / theit 
tongue, as blank verſe is to outs. But this at 
preſent would take up too much time unneceſfa- 
5 ily. It is ſuffcient to my purpoſe that ſuch has 
apeen the praktice of the beſt writers in both; and 
Den whoeyer 


| 
' 
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whoever has the leaſt doubt whether this pradties: 
has it's, foundation in xeaſon, may ſonm ſbe n 
vinged that the Latin hexameter is not ſuitedito 
our tongue, by looking over the attempts made in 
aner by Sidney and others 3 w hoſe yerſesof thats 


ah, inſtead of that ſtate and majeſty which we ad. 
mire in the Roman poets, He would alſo be imme 
diately ſenſible how ill adapted Latin words are to 
Engliſh, blank verſe, , ſhould. he endeavour to fit; 
chen do that meaſure, .. The, Latin heroie line 
Oonſiſts of fix feet, the Engliſh but of fixe. This 
at firſt view gives. the former the pre- eminence 
oper the latter in point of ſize, and when we come - 
te examine their movements, in point of ſtste- 
lineſs alſo. Nor can there be any doubt that if + 
the,mero ſiructure of the verſes, were alone 0 be 
FS without reference to. their. uſe, but > 

that the former would have evident adva 

over the latter. But when they come io be ex- 
_ mined with relation to their fitneſs to go.thro”.- 
a long work, the latter will have A, manifeſt. ſu - 
priority. To prove this i it need only be ſhewn, 
that the Latin heroic admits but of two move 
ments, the daQyl and ſpondee:.. whereas the 
Engliſh admits of ſeven, the ſpondee, the tr, 
the jambus, pyrrichius, .daQyl, anapceſt, and trie,. 
- brachus. Hence we may ſee what an infinite 
advantage | the latter has oyer the former in point. 
of y: variety, and conſequently of expreſſion and 
co 3555 A ore Rep 15 55 Jo $3, MCT, kf Cound, 
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m to move with a ridiculous and jburleſque;! 
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numbers, So chat granting their language tö VL" 
compoſed of words more ſonorous and agreeable” 
to dhe cat, yet as their verſe can Have but two" 
movements, it is impoſſible to vary thoſe in ſuch 
anner, but in works of any length à gteit 
| ſameneſe of cadence muſt be perceived, fot which 


what is here ſaid of the Engliſh meaſure be true: 
it is apparent from the uſe of ſeven movements,” 
_ that a ſkilfal/poet'may.in the longeſt perfor 

throw an almoſt infinite variety of number: into it 
verſes, and conſequently never cloy the car. If” 
the Romans had but two belle, and we have ſe-⸗ 
ven, "tho?! Heics might be compoſed” of { fide” 
metal, and their tone be much ſupetior, yet'who-” 
ever liſtened for uny length of time would in, 
kiniſdf much more delighted * 


chullges upon the one, than b 
— ſound in the other. K ve, 


Fab it wil at once be ſaid, that my reisen: 
ings" upon th head muſt of courſe alt 66 the 
ground, ab they are built upon a falſe hypotheſis; 
Rad yet, however univerſally the contrary notloly | 
. fevailed, there is not any thing more 
demonſtrably true than what Þ have advancefd, ity 
regard to the movements of which an Englith de. 1 
roc verſe may be compoſed. But as, common 
received opinions, grown inveterate by time, are_ 
not eabily to be rooted. out, it will require a par- 
tievlar treatiſe to ſet this whote matter right, my 


wo iy opt © en 'the : theory « of Engliſh numbers, which. 


of 


age ent ſeem to be be. inveloped with u general 
F: darkneſs. 


no riebneſb of ſound can compenſate. ' Now ik 


' 
| 
| 
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. darkneſs. | [Left the render ſhould 100 N 
neumee upon what [ have already advanced, I 
Would have him aſk himſelf this queſtion, *. Am 
I aoquainted with the principles of Englic 
7 poetic meaſure, or do I know what it is wick 
conſtitutes an heroic verſe?* If he finds him- 
ſelf at z loſs, he can not be certain but that what 
Fhave ſet down may be true. If he goes by the 
common rule, that is indubitably falſe. It is ge- 
nerally received that an Engliſh heroic line con- 
ſiſts of ten ſyllables, vhereas nothing is more cer- 
ain than that many, and thoſe, very harmonious, 
are compoſed of eleven, twelve, thirteen, nay 


een fourteen ſyllables, But the conſideration of 


; theſe matters would carry me too; far out of the 

- way. | It will however; be immediately to my 

\purpaſe to trace. the ſoures of the erroneous opi⸗ 

fo. generally ſpread in regard to this 

fr ir 3 the ſame time lay open one 725 

chief cauſes of the corruption of our language. 
Nothing has contributed ſo much to deſtroy all 


| the taſte for poetry as the eſtabliſhment of rhime. 


A fooliſh admiration. of this trifling and artificial 
otnament has turned people's thavgbes from tha 
contemplatian of the: real and natural beauty af 
numbers, Like the | Iſraelites, we have gone 
 whoring. after our on fancies, and worſhipped 
this idol with ſo infatuated a Zeal, that our lan- 
guage has in a great meaſure fallen a ſacrifice to 
*. Hoo wm et pra ION 80 
S6 57 55 at 2+ irs s 2% * to 561 35 
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e evety day the cauſe of à hundred others, 


_ <"hims; the uſe of which'is at preſent 
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"GUN fake upen this ſubject, iotwithffanilinj? wet 
their törrgue is incapable of any tolerable” poetic 
uneafure Without thime. There is no rule in 
poetry, whoſe obſervance coſts ſo much trouble, 
And produces ſo fe beauties in verſe, as that of 
orhithing. Rhime frequently maims, and almoſt 
Always etiervates the ſerife of à diſcourſe. For 
©" one bright thought which the paſſion of rlijtiing 
*:throws im bur way by chatice, it is by = 


people would bluſh to make uſe df, were it not 
for the richneſs ör novelty of the thime, with 
"© 'whith theſe thoughts are attended. "n; 

Some perhaps will ſay, that there dw cer- 
1 tainly be a much greater beauty in rhime than 1 
fetend to allow. The conſent of all nations 
"Bfthdy wil adh is a Tenfible proof in favout"of 


.. ere. N= wt dt AK 1K e 
My anſwer is, in the firſt place, that I ds not 

i conteſt the agteeableneſs of rhime; I only look 
upon this agreeableneſs in a much inferior ght 

upon 

e te that which ariſes from the numbers and har- 
mony of verſe, and which ſhews itfelf corjtinu- 
© ally during the metrieal pronumciation - Num- 


e bers and Harmony are a light which throws but 
A Eohſtant luſtre, but rhime is a mere flaſh, which 


© diſappears after having given only a ſhort-lived 
© ſplendor.” In fact, the richeſt rbime has bet a 
„ {ranfichr eee. Were we eren do fate the va- 
ue of verſes only by the difficulties that are to be 
© ſurmounted in the —— it ib lefs diffi- 
vue « cult, 


{chime w 


” — — Tenge > nee nt 6 Wee —— 


20part of theſe people ate -barbarians) and the 
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5 ſor to rbime completely, 
£ . to compoſe numerous ...and .baxmonious 
+ verſes..; Io. aiming at the latter, e meetuich 
* obſtacles at every word. Nothing extricateh: ® 


$.Frongh poet out of theſe difficulties bot his ge- 


nius, his ear, and perſeverances for he has no 
© affiſtance to expect from any method hither tore 
* duced to art. Theſe obſtructions do not ogeuy 
7 ſo, frequently, whed a perſon propoſes only to 
; and. beſides, in endeavouring to 
< furmount them, he meets with ihe aſſiſtance of 
ta dictionary of rhimes, that favourite book of 
<. all. ſevere thimets. For let theſe gentlemen 


©, ſay what they will, there are. none of; them: but 


What haye this excellent work 


ir Nudies,' ? 


ants Secondly, I grant that we rhime, all our verſesy 


2 and. that our neighbours do lic ew. > malt part of 
6 theirs, We find the uſe, of chime eſtabliſbed 
< even; in Aſia and America. But the greateſt 


+ chiming nations, that have been ſince -civilizedy 


I were. barbarous and illiterate when their poetry 
Las, firſt formed. The languages they ſpoke 


©; were not ſuſceptible of a greater perfedionaot 


6 me when they laid as it were; the firſt Foun» 


4 dations of their poetry. True it is, that the 


„ European nations here ſpoken of became in 


6 proceſs of time a polite and learned people But 
6 as they poliſhed, themſelves, not till a long time 
< after they, had been formed. into a body, politic, 


Fiand as their national cuſtoms were pt ſet- 
7 * and even ſtrengthened by the n of 
time 
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ad 20 fley bal been anding, deer theſe as 
cee ebe ini ariſing from d 
4. culture of the — LAtittorhbils; 
«Hſe cüſtorne have © only been poliſhed and 
mende, but could never be entirely ullered. 

An ärthhet̃t, who has undertaken” to repair ran 
vid Gotiie diilding, may make ſomé altera- 
tions to render it more ous,” but he 
eam not alter the defects which ariſe from the 

© firſt conſtruction. Hie can not ſhape it into 4 
regular building without pulling don the old 
one, in order to ero@ 1 nes, edifice upon a dif- 
tfetent plan: EIA aan nee Din 2:3 
0:6:Rhitge, ern as fiefs and duels, dwes it's 
cuorigin to the barbaroufneſs of our anceſtora. 
The people from whom the modern nation! are 
© deſcended, and who ſubverted the Roman em- 
tive} Had already their poets, tho” bitbarlihs, 
when they firſt ſettled in Gaut and othie?"pro- 
UN ince of the empite:” As the languages, in 
lich theſe ' ignorant poets wrote werd fiot 
#-fufficiently improved to bear handling acereing 
e to the rules of metre; nor even admitted of t- 
© tempting it, they fancied there would be ſome 
o ornament in terminating with the ſame ſbund, 
©:two conſecutive or relative parts of a Uicdurle⸗ 
© Yoth' of which were to be of an equal Eten. | 
This identity of final ſounds, repented ut the 
ed of a certain „ 4 
Kind of grace, and ſeemed to expreſs, 'or did, 
©if Jou pleale, expreſs, lometling lee 
1% ybeonls 9319s efHHI Andi 11203,28, bi 
| 40 g. 21101 905 Yo 9260 3015 gar! 1993 bog belli " 
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in verſe, Thus it was, in all ;probabiluy,ighpt., 
©, rhime firſt roſe and eſtabliſhed; inſelf in Rucgpe + 
- Mere we hare. a full, picture of hime preſenced.. 
us, together with the hiſtory of it's, riſe, and Pro». 
ks che legitimate offspring of baf batiſm ang 
neceſſity, nurſed by ignorance. However unto», 
ward len might be from the, circum. 
ſtances of it's birth and nurture, yet in time it 
has arrived at ſuch, a degree of ſtrength and 
power, as to invade the poſſeſſions of harmony 
and numbers in the regions of poetry, the genuipe 
children of knowlege and politeneſs, which it has 
entirely ſubdued, and reduced them 058 ſtate 
of flavery, and a blind obedience 0 it's, abſolute. 
authority. The barbariſm of it's origin can not 
be doubted, ſince it has ever been found amgagſi 
the moſt rude and ſavage nations, but was not 
even known to the more _ poliſhed and refined. 
Nor can we be to ſeek. from what ſtock it comes, 
when, we ſee that it is ſo congenial with all the. 
tongues, derived from the Gothic root, that in 
thoſe it is conſidered as a chief ornament, and 
gives the moſt general deligbt; whereas in the 
nobler Greek and Latin, far from adding. any 
beauty to them, it becomes ridiculous, and o 
ſions diſguſt t. 80 that any nation, which, is. 
proud of it's poetry on that ſcore, Gy boaſts Of, 
it's, barbarity,, and ig ſo far on a ſooting with 
thoſe ſavages who wear rings and other BEVBAN'S 


I This will be at onet perceived by looking over the 
poems in Leonite verſe; which in mon of mani 


learning were ſo much in vogue. i 510 fl flav Hin- 
0 4 i in 
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noſes, and bobbing at their lips, by way 
of ornament. And ſhould any people be happily 
poſſeſſed of a language equally capable of all the 
charms and powers of numbers with thoſe of the 
antients, yet give the preference to rhime, where- a 
in Would they differ from the wild Indians, who. 
barter their diamonds and precious ſtones for bits. 
of glaſs and tink ling bawbles © 5 
Rhime has not only been a falſe and dnncveſl | 
ſary ornament to the Engliſh poetry, but it has 
likewiſe-almoſt deſtroyed it's true beauty, and in a 
great meaſure unharmonized our language, Like 
ſome kinds of red paint, which applied to the 
face give it an artificial glow, but whoſe poiſon- 
ous quality by conſtant uſe devours the natural 
an -ſhrivels up the ſkin, and impairs the re 
ſlitution. 80 that 'a cuſtom begun  thro* | 
cidental paleneſs from a weakly habit of wolf, os of, 
indulged thro* wantonnefs, may in time. come to 
be not 4 matter of choice, but of neceſſity; /; 
When our language was in it's firſt Rab os 
nildheſ and imperfection, like moſt others de 
rived from the ſame Gothic original, it abounded 
| ſo in monoſyllables, and words artleſsly compoſed 
of the moſt diſſonant and diſcordant letters, that 
all attempts in our poets towards inroducinnoms | 
bers and harmony into their meaſure muſt have 
proved fruitleſs 'and vain. To ſupply their place 
they were therefore obliged to have fecburſe t 
rhime. But when it was enriched and-refined; by 
mean of the cultivation of the learned languages 
with vaſt ſtores of well-formed and wellcoupding- 
* | words, 


1 | 
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words: compoſed. of different, and ꝓropet ounαννꝰ 
bers, of {yllables,. it. would have been; EN, 


to have eſtabliſtred new and harmenious meaſures, - 
ſujted to the genius of the newly improved tongue, > 


But, on the contrary, the only uſe.-xaade of theſe > 
acquiſitions was to increaſe the empire of thitne. : 


Foreign words were not admitted as denizenas, 


but treated as priſoners ; and, without regardte 
their noble deſcent, were clothed in ſlaviſh dreſles, 
and chained to the 'oar. The mercileſs poets, 
with a cruelty. like that of Procruſtes, dragged all:. 
ſuch as were of tall and comely ſtature, to. the bed... 
of rhime, and lopped them to that ſize. . Nor did. 
ſuch of the natives as happened to reſemble them _ 1 
in * thoſe reſpects eſcape one bit better. What — 

ever diforders there might have been i in bur Fee” 
guage before, this was the firſt blow whicl was 

given" to it's conſtitution, and the, firlt d ifeate. 
which ſeized upon the vitals. Moſt words 6 two 
ſyllables | were reduced to one, of three to to two, 
arid fo iipwards. | This too was done by, a general. . 
law, with ſo little regard to ſound, that the vowels: | 
were of courſe baniſhed, and the harſheſt confo- | 
narits 6fteri huddled together. Nor can there be 

any cauſe aſſigned for this, but in order to increaſe © 
the pott's\ number of rhimes. For as the final 


W 


ſyllables of our heroic lines in rhime muſt belongs! © 


— accented, no word ending in a ſhort or unac 
cented ſyllable could poſſibly be made uſe of in 
that ceſpect. Againſt this the poets found a ſure 
remedy, — a aps 1. wr 
— * e he c 


r 
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as, aroveth, into - as proven, the uſe of that's: 
1 ne This is mo, 


* 


This practiec 
Dt. 'Swift-in one of "he" F atters7* 
„Thus ue erat one ſyllable, and cut off the Felt © 


e bon fattsned her mice after ſhe Had bit b 
„ait logo] te prevent them from forming i 
and if 6urs' de the ſame reaſon for faimin is of. 
« wordsj>it will certainly anſwer the end, for 1* 
un ſute no other ation vill defire, to Hite" 
„ee e l e e e et + 5 
An example or two wilt ſet” this matter in 2 
2 and at the ſame time thew the 1 
g of fuck practice. "The third perſon of g 0 
nt tenſe ok the Engliſh verb, to moves, was. 
formerly wri written maveth, of prave, proveth; hut, f 
theſe, could not be uſed, as rhimes, they. Were Ho 
5 10 one ſyllable, and the termination, altered.” 
? ours, Þrover;./and this rule was made gengral.* 


in 5 to all. verbs. Ia the increaſe. of the,” 


* to drudge, togrudge, it was formerly eis. 
3 dfudg-ed, grudg-ed, as twa , OL. 
lables, but for the ſame reaſon they were. red 

to one, drudg'd, grudg d. In the laſt of abeſe.. | 
examples; we may-ſce that there are five.conſos. . 
nagts to. one vowel. And this cuſtom, as Dr. 
Swift has yery juſtly obſerved, 'of — nad 
vowel, fas 'fortagd; ſuch harſh and. 1 — 
as gone hut a northern ear could endure. Inſthe 
former, by changing the olditermination of -e4b,, 
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made ale che 415 Kun of m 
eine pl, AN Br Her) 
them | formetly ended */" md Cone" the * 
the the gerieral lign of We GUAN wee ur Kügürge 
15 been Ba e as 6 768d; "BY the perperal 
petition of a diſa reeable letter, ks whit it 
Fe ee de folio, dc aer ce 


bo pronuotiation” . And ator five mülle 
all this ſo familizy to ur Erz, 35 fö let i paß um. 
noticed by us, yell it is immediately perveiyed by 
all foreigners,” whe have generally age dd in give: 
ang it the name of the kiſhng languages? boch, 

Not are theſe the only M bonſequences{of the 
| ie of rhime; pronunci on has beef alſo tendered 
Fore unbertain by it, for to at firſt view it might 
Tathef cem 10 be u guide 15 thiatz 48. it certainly. 
would were italwaysuſedwithſoruptlousexkQnels, 
yet by the latitade which posts havaaJlawed them 
| ſelves;)in order ta render the taſł of thime more 

eaſy, it ſerves rather to perplex, chan affft e 
in their enquiries after true pronunciation. For- 
theſe gentlemen hate mot been contented to admit 
into tlie number of ood thimpscellifuch' words, 


_ whoſe fnat Iyllables ſtribe the ear with & Hmifafity 


of wound, but ali dach ad e e 
225 in the pony EE the! 10 e be 5 
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fv „and, Ann, ; BREA] 
3 they look 48ifitheir 
— alike, and would cats 
tainly be.read ia hy ane whbo:was not acquainted | 
. — = And; yet: thels 
three. words; which ar Hs: Tyan, 
„ the 


3 Ain . 23 they are pronout , 
karre proviiees and ver, by which we may per 

that it is onſy ini the laſt word the Icktef 3 
mT 's-awn ſounds mthefirſtivhas the power of 
2 u, Ant in tlie ſecond of a double, and conſe. 
quently, that theſe words enn no mere chime tö 


a/3hoſe that are compoſed ef dit 


— an gtest ade as! pull phy 7 5 5 5 
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ein ton 


tongue dy reading tlie. poets: not to mention the 
Many deviations from the riglit found which may 
be pointed out in the beſt of them, on account of 


the teimptation of an apt word. In which fome 
have indulged themſelves: ſo ;Jooſely, 14: te give 
Hifferent pronunciations to the ſame words, in 


different (places, according as it beſt ſerved the 


preſent turn. The ſame. cauſe has alſo affected 


our language not 2 little in regard to the ſenſe 
and meaning of words. This will be obvious | 


enough to any one who. hath, ;{iudied.qur.rhimers, 
and ſeen with how little ceremony they, haye made 


uſe of words which furniſhed them with a lucky ; 


xrhimes; tho' at the expence of preciſion, And 
this may perhaps be one of the chief crop 
very vague ſignifications of our words. 2 tod 


Thus has rhime proved the greateſt; enemy ip 

gur language in all it's eſſential as well as.orna- 
7 — qualities, and in proportion as the power 
and influence of that increaſed,.. thoſe, of. ſound, 
harmony, dumbers, expreſſion, energy. .cleat- 
neſs, and preciſion, have been diminiſhed. And 


tho the, general opinion be, that the refinement 
of our language may be dated from the time that 


ide refinement commenced in rhime, in the days 
of Feten, &. Jet this may eaſil 1 9750 ar 
originally an Wo in judgement 

Nee a Arrengtheped, by, "ac 


to t our language, inſtead of 3 
EV" e towards perfeQion, which bp 


i to have had by incautious Pe 1 4 
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hug fealy deen deſeribing a circular one, and cons 
dniNyj1tho! imperceplibly,- bending towards: the 
point f it's original! barbarity ftom which it ſet 
eos g men ο n och zu πνπι j). 
hit our language, in point of ſound; has bee 
tominually relapſiig into it's firſt ſtate of barbariſmi 

ever ſinee the innovations made in it by means of 
me prevuiling ſpirit of rhiming, may be ſeem by 
comparing it's preſent” with it's original condition 
ir! Hat reſpect. The great defects of our tongucꝭ 
it's rude primary ſtate, were, that ĩt was thiefly 
compoled of monofylſables, and thoſe made up of 
in choſen conſonants,” linked together by as few 
\owels as poſfißle. This fault it had in common 
with all other tongues, previous to their ſtate of 
dultivatio and refinetnent, but more partiailarly 
thoſe ſpoken by the northern nations, the rough 
neſs of whoſe natures and manners ſeem to Have 
communĩcated an harſhneſs to their ſpeech.” When 
by conqueſt, commerce, the intro of lite 
rature and of the arts and ſclences, our language 
became firſt enriched with numbers of words bor 
towed: 2 other tongues, or elle new coined, it 
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1 2 + AL 
[8 222, 4 0 1808 Hap 
pI OTE They were all reduced ds bit 
on ro as few ſyllables as poſſible; by cutting eren 
initial vowels or their terminations,” T ol out of 
. expends was made ſpend, extraneus ſtrange, bai 
1 d, dubith donbii dlericus clerk, and ſpiritus ſptieht. 
1 In the plural of this tat word, ſprights, it is worth 
1 _dbſerving that there are ſeven conſonaritscrahimed 
18 _mto-afyllablewith-only one vowel; end that from 
award of three ſyllables with three vowels. -Ous 
Ft poets found it impoſſible to produce any thing 
| harmonious; out of ſuch qiſegrdant materials, and 
ere therefore obliged to content. themſel ves with 
the. Gogle and poor ornament of rhime. Thoſs 
| who ſueceeded them ende#oured/ ill they could 
+ o remedy the defects in our language; and mike 
1 i capable of numbers, by adding length to words; 
arid inereaſing the number of vowefs. This wis 
begun by Sir John Gower, and afterwards Exrrled 
to a great height by his diſciple Chaueer, Iss | 
the language had not as yet arrived at hulfichat nf 
perfection, to admit of diſcarding chime EE 
And relying wholly upon numbers, yet by] keepi 
-rhime in it's proper fubordinate Nate. it Was ip 
tending towards it. For,i in. the days. of Chaucer 
Fine Was _cohfideted_in it's true light, as the 
Towelt part of. poetry. Neither . 107 nkan- 
ing wete ever ſacrificed to it: whenever their 1 in- 
tereſta became incompatible, rhime was always 
_ | obliged-to giye ways it was. thought a leſs evil to 
dart an indifferent ar bad rhime, than 10, Mach 
e pecplex — Ck} No gige 
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| *ebecame. mute, “h was changed into, ihe hiding 
Nute t 


| Forge 


Sang. d USAF LD: 
a vowels n out o ables. 
_— ke room, for that; on the Genet, 


Fa. fixed initial, "and added Foal" vowels 25 often 


8 
A8 paſlible... The terminating e was always ſound- 


Mo i, in general Mere lengthened, \by 
adgizion of et and ed in their variations, a 

anz of the nouns as well as. verbs by en in the 
ird perſon, as af gen for « afſuages.. But all theſe 
eps, towards ee our language completely 


or, put 18 and. me ſure were, defeated” | 
. — ren 12 ö EG AF who! have ve 
ed 


"DOM; 


the Tefipers of our 168 
2 they have been, the chief corrupters of 


| few bo were r pollcſſed,c of . A happy. facility 
PE 


ing, by that pleaſing, knack, ſo leyelled'to 
Aus capacities of al all people, Jebauched: the taſte of 
- the nation ab andat courſe gave rhimge the firſt plate 
«404pdetry-; Thie -ufurper; like -all others, \exer- 
a ciſed it's power! in-2/tyrannical manner, atid-the 
. whole language was made ſubſervient to it's will. 
Fuen it was that gur yowels were again diſcarded 
raccording; tothe, old. barbgrous x rule, and the cog- 
ſobants huddled together, 1% Len it as. that the 
+iiftial-and terminating ſyllables were Jopped, and 
tony llables onde again multiplied. + The final 


5 8 "bid eo ern 


de che number of Fi Had 
this as a poetieal licence only in 


de act of rhinvings/ eee. 
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| gpage could not haye been; 
the 400 knew tos well, chat if words. were writ 
I en or pronounced differently, at the end of lines 
| rom | what they were in other places,.rhime would 
Have! e but 4 precarious tenure, and would ſoon be 
diſlodged. They therefore abbrevwiated their 
ö words i in the ſame manner in all parts of the verſe; 
| and, not contented with this, they introduced the 
; fame. cuſtoms: into proſe ioo. 'Thus-the'evibhas 
irtetrievably been ſpread throꝰ the whole-ſubſtance 
as well as form of our language. Whboever will 


* FT 
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Pages of Chancer, and compare them with'thoſe 
of any modern poet, will ſoon diſcover, by: the 
; number of apoſtrophes in the latter, that the pro- 
portion of. vowels to conſonants: was infinitely 
greater in his days than at preſent; and that con- 
ö | ſequently the words of our language were better 
| conflituted at that time to Ennio ee 
! | in point of ſound. Wes Saal 5 8 
— It theſe corruptions of our anne 
the leaſt refleQion, evidently appbar to have been 
owing. tothe negle& of the ſtudy of oratory. For 
had: the art of ſpeaking been made a neoeſſary 
branch of education, (which it certainly ſhould” 
have been for many important reaſons at the time 
of the reformation) our language would very ſoon, 
like the Roman, have been fixed upon ſtated in 
"variable rules The care of it iri'regard'to' found; 
A and. pronunciation would then have' belonged to 
their natural guardians, the public ſpeukgera, 
ele mere * in 5 
2975 A | thoſe, 


Lby-it. But 
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\ take the trouble only to caſt his eye over de 


principles and ſtated rules to guide them in thoſe 


| n 
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uſe; 48 V the” 
eur; nor wWowild they have fuffered 'this | province "| 
to have been vſurped by the poets, Whoſe \ wo rks 
are chiefly ſubmitted to the eye. The þ poets muſt 
in that cafe have taken their ſtandard of found arc 
pronunciation from the 'orators, who certamly 
had -the beſt rigbt to fix it; whereas, by means 
of this neglect, our ſpeakers have been obliged to 
follow the poets in all their capritious changes of 
pronunciation, and in the Gothic ſounds agi 
reſtored by ther, throꝰ the vile "amputation of 
ſyllables,” and baniſfiment of vowels, ir order to 
bring down dur words to their baſe Mandar, Had 
the art of reading and fpeaking well been ſtudied 
by all who applied themſelves! to literature, 
people in general would have had ſome rational 


points, and would therefore never have Tuffere 


uch: abſurd and pernicious innovations to "have 


taken place. But as they had neither precept 
nor example, they were of courſe without! eicher 


judgment or taſte;- and conſequentiy ere ailmi- : 


rably fitted to follow with a blind zeal fuch writers 
ag were moſt pleaſing io them, or inoſt faſhionable. | 
Thiod prevailing ignorante and want of taſte ob- 
liged the poetsalſo. to adapt their meaſure to ihe 
capacities of their readers. For tllere catr bi h 


doubt, had knowlege and à good taſte been more 
general, but that all wh were poſſeſſed of real 


genius wduld have applied themſelves tothe cul- 


tation of numbers and meaſure dnl) nd left 
des, und W 
Ma]; "IRON 
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| momy in, fncafore, can No. more be. per 
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K e e 
pans. and, colt to collect pearls in AT h1 
Wen ae ſwine? Numbers, pico ar 


perſons who.can not read with propriety . Ne 
lore of a muſical contpaſttion. So 
known from a view of the 1 0 one; who, is 
not , acquainted: with their powers,” There are 
lex ear > indeed fo dull chat can not perceive Thie; 
and this it was which made it of fuch general uſe 
among; all who wiſhed to habe many readers, all 
wha wrote either with, a view to profit or Preſent 
reputation. Let me endeavour: to- ſet this whole 
matter in a..clear light. Every; one who is ac- 
quainted with Latin poetry muſt be. convinced, 
that it is ĩimpoſſible to know any thing of the es 
dence of their verſes. without a,knowlege of pro- 


f ody. For E their various forts of metre were 


compoſed. of different kinds of feet, fotmed out-of 
;fferent combinations of long and ſhort fyIlables, 
ram: which. reſulted the rhythmus, or cadence, 1· 


was impoſſible to; perceive the one without Nn 


ing the ther- But the quantity bein once de- 
termined, and the particular movements ar feet 
xnewn oùt ef which the verſe was compoled, 
whether heroic, ſaphic, -alcaic, &c. the cadenge 
became immediately perceptible even to the dulleſt 
ear on acchuũt of the ſimplicity of theit what 
whichhardl#'ever admitted more than two n 
ments, or feet; i in arly particular Kind- „For in 2 | 


" flances: the; heroĩe męaſute admitted nere 


. Thus as he abbè Du Boa bas 
8 juitly 
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remarked, „There 01 of os: gil 
RH is a pecelſary 5 5 70 0 
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by 2 e and long ifllebles,” 
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IF —— Mixed 1 to the proportion AM 
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oduces 3 always in Latin ſuch 


—_ e 4 be 207 ele e requires'®,) * Now, if 
we compare our heroic . 7 theirs ! in 


3 2 


8 at will Evis gently, appear: that: it! is muck 
ores en tig pere ceive the cadenee, or chythmus, 
of he Engliſh h, than of. the Latin, verſe. For if 
What ! -before advanced be {ues which! Gi 
155 5 proved, that 1 the Englih n heroic rmea- 

iure W admit of ſeyen movements, inftead: of 
their.t two; of a all the various kings, of feet which 
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Were uſed in all their different ſorts of meaſure; 


71> eat 


it Wi [neceſſarily follow, that it will require rather 


Ef Fr Accurate knowlege. of proſody, and more 


hs ication, and, practice, ! to read or ; gepeat Engliſh 
195 $ Wich k propriety and gracey than the Latin. 
This WII. be ſufficiently illuſtrated, by. conſiderin 

ow .caly, it is to, beat time to any f fi ple unif6rr 

1 Hement that! is geverally known, fuch-as that 
425 minuet, in compariſon, of the mare compli- 
"cated and and Varied | concertos, | And, to carry on 
V > alluſio! ion, it if will r. rec uire no great {ENT of pains 
Ffestn to play or or finp tunes whoſe equal and fim- 
e "modulation, but to play or 
19 whole w. ofe armony is the; reſult of 


Iyerſity ar y and "inequality 1 in : their 1 NY will de- 
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an koowlege of Ihe artq au Wells 
much practice, When therefore we relle ct, hat 
©notwithſlanding the great eaſe and certaiuty with 
vVhich the art of reading and repeating heir poems 
might be acquired, the Romans took uncommon 
pains to arrive. at the utmoſt abœuracy in that te- 
_ pe; that to the knowlege of lis rules conftapt 
Ptabtice x was added ; that they had pefſons regularly 
trained to be able to perſorm it with exactneſs and 
grace, as much as our fingers now are in muſic; 
and that the reciting fine paſſages out of Virgil 
and their other excellent poets was a chief part 
T their extertainment, in the fame manner as the 
Inging ſelect airs of Handel, or playing favourite 
ſolos of Geminiani, are with us; we need no 
longer wonder that ſkill and good taſte in point of 
numbers ſo generally prevailed, amongſt them. 
And for reaſons. quite contrary we can not be lat 
A loſs toknow the cauſe of the total ignorance, and 
upiverſat bad taſte, in that reſpeQ, amongſt'us. 
We neither know any thing of proſody, nor hase 
rules as yet ſettled in regard to it, The quan- 
ity! of our ſyllables is ſtill vague and undeter- 
ined. There are no perſons trained to the art 
| of reading well, nor have we ever an oppo 
of hearing any of our poems {kilfully and grace- 
Fully recited. All this will appear ex- 
traordinary, when i it is conſidered . 
neceſſary ſuch attention and pains are to us, than 
they were to them. For, as it has been before 
\ebſerved, a khnowlege of nenn 
Roilta qx muſt 


my WV 


0 


i r 


vinces; inafmuch as accent often determines the 
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<indbifb have been habitually acquired in 2 couritty 


ithere thei ſpeech was fo regulated; and ent 


ſpoken; and indeed, as Cicero has informed us, 

ems poſſeſſed by the meaneſt of the people; Was 
ſuſfioient to make them peroeive the cadence of 
weir ſeveral meufures, and to repeat them wih 
propriety, thoꝰ not with grace! But there ire 
more ingredients go to the compoſition'of Engliſh 
numbers; which as often depend upon the feniſe 
and meaning of the words, as upon the found thd 
quantity of their ſyllables. Accent and emphaſis 
are not here always Tonfined/to their diſtinct pro- 


ſenſe; and emphiaſis the found of words. Quan- 
tity with us is not always aſcertained by the mere 
valus of ſyllables conſidered as fimpte ſounds, ſimee 
it is in the power of emphaſis to alter their qua- 
(ity, and te chatige a Hy llable, ſhort ih "it's" On 
nature, into a long one. S0 that no one tam pre- 
cent to read harmoniouſiy, WhO can not alfd ved 
fenfibly; This was otherwiſe amongft the Romatis; 
for the quantity of | ſyllables being "itrimatiblly 
fixed; a certain proportion of the long and ſhort, 
ü og according to ſtated rules, were a neceſſat᷑y 
eanſe of numbers in their verſes, whether they 
rd RAG or not. It is true, that this 
hath greatly inereaſed the difficulty of reading our 
poctieal compoſitions: with harmony and propriety, 
nor can it indeed, on that account, be well done, 
vithout firſt ſtudying them; yet the extraordinary 
labour ner e ee + 
Auer, 5 1 a 


as NN e 
en preſſion energy: and Variety Nh Ahis f Ne 
. o o hnmumbe rs. 1 D 
When therefore iti is conſitleredy, dat in cer 
Pt har barmony, as well as fore, SE 
gliſt numbers, a perſon muſt not any know-how: 
give Ahe proper vent to each word, andthe, 
end degra uf lebgeh undd; ſhortneſs to;\gachylyle 
| Inblez/ibut he muſt like wiſe baval ay able; today: 
theemphaſis right, andi im it's due propaion, a 
any variation in that will make a change allo. in 
hal matre it · muſt/be evident chat this ill can he 
obtained unlyr byca complete kool ego of. he: a 
of reading aud ſpeaking with propticiy a nd ih 
Art, which perhaps is more difficult than n others, 
can: only he acquired, as che reſt. are, by ſtudy. 
precept, and example. Since therefare. the pepple | 
of this count have never. applied themſel yes to. 
the ſtudy of chis art nor have ever been furniſhed 
Wich; prsgepts or examples, it myſt, necearily 
follow;: that a.general, ignorancerin that agſpest 
has always prevailed; here. . Ihe conſeguen cgi 
which-general. ignorance as, that the. poets were. 
of courſe. obliged, to-bring down. their verſes to the 
capacity, of their readers, and to write only in, ſuch 
ineeſures,,as-might,be moſb obyions, adn. fugh 
— anmight be moſt. eaſily diſtipgyiſhed. by 
ap,uncultivated. ear, Henes.it came to past, that 
chime, which could be univerſaliy perceived .hy 
all redes, became univerlally, uſed, by he 
pets; and pur heroic meaſure, Which was capable 
vf an almoſt endleſs, varięty, was in, general r 
dune uniform Iambie e THIS 
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of Al other's is the. moſt eaſily ——_— 
requires only a reſt of the voice on every. ſecond, 
ſyllable!\. To ſhew this neceſlity brought upon our 
poets in 's true light; it will be proper 10 take, 
 — their works were never. publickly 
cited) as thoſe of the Romans were, among! 
whom eil ful readers trained. to the purpoſe con 
ſet off the variety of their numbers, by ſuitably "4 
ried- tones; but were only to be privately Tread 
by each individual, utterly unſtudied, -and unfkill- 
ed i that art. It was impoſſible that ſuch das 
could pereeive the harmony of numbers teluliing 
from 'the | Various combinatidns of different feet 
ths” they might eafily enough become mallers of 
4 fiitple' modulation made by a ſucceſlive* repeti- 
on of! ole regular movement. As the lambie 
foot is by far the moſt pleaſing of thoſe out of 
which a verſe e can be formed without the admlſfion | 
of an) any other, and as it is the only one which in the 
Enghth heroic could anſwer that end, it of courts 
came 1 to be molt generally uled. By tl this general 
ufe, the hearer became ſo babituated th the bound 


eee 


ment, and the admiffion of any other feet into 
the verſe” 'wotld ſound like diſcord to ears forme 
to that particular cadence, Thus the ignoranee 


5 of teaders gave bounde to the ſkill of the 125 


We Kill of the poet could not be perceived by; 
Phd opſequently could have no influence over, the igs 
or Fance "of readers, All that was left to the Wrie 
is in his caſe” Was to take advantage of this ge- 
want of kidwiege, and turn it to their own 
account, 


3 — — „ 
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their own labour, and of giving ple aſure with-ag 
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account, by making it the menus of- 


little expence of time and pains as poſſible. And 
theſe ends were effectually anſwered by conforms 


ing to: the, prevailing bad taſte. For, at ir way 


before obferved; there can be no doubt but tliat it 
is/infinitely leſs difficult to rhime completely, than 


to compoſe numerous andharmonious verſes, "'I' 
which it may be added, that it will require much 
leſs labour to proceed in one regular uniform 
movement, which is rendered eaſy by . "Vitife 
practice, than to be perpetually employed in find 


ing out and chufing ſuch combinations of various 


feet as will produce the fineſt harmony, and give 


the greateſt force of Nay 8 Ke to each | pare ular” 


thought.” be fl 
Here it may bY faid, that the ybew'ty Saber 
ing to theſe rules muſt be defeated is their end of 
giving pleaſure, as ſuch à vicious unifc ormity 6f 
cadence, and ſuch a perpetual Jingle at the end of 
each diſtich, muſt in any long work occaſion a. 
tiety and diſguſt to the ear. But againſt this' e 
Writers had a twofold barrier. For, ĩ in the firſt place, 

their” compoſitions being read only inf the 0 
ſet are Wafer ever pronounced aloud, andthe eye” 


ein not be at all affected by looking over aÞ perpe2” 


tual ſucceſſion of the ſame ſort of movements, 
tho the ear would be hurt by hearing them ſound. + 
And one thing has contributed to 7 
88 delußon, in this reſpeR,- which is, that 
molt readers ſelect a fey ſhining paſſages out ef u 
dee 59 hve” 


Fu 


ruby being generally ſubmitted. to:a-ſenſ@ which 
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favourite ainhor; which they get-bycheatt, aid res 
Peat gloudg and theſe being compoſed of feer 
which form ia very agreeable cadence,' as; well ac 


c ſuch a one #5 i pronounced with eaſe, n 


| wendet is apt 10 form a judgement uf 3 


pgem by: cheſe ſpecimens. Whereas were the 
whole 10 be recited, he would ſoon be convinced 
how much he had; erred. He would then feel, chat 
 ngthing, can be ſo dilagreeable to the ear a5 avon» 
fant, uniformity of cadence, and the more.ſmooth 
and flowing the numbers are, the more likely are 
they. to occaſion diſguſt by any long ſucceſſixe s · 


Petition. Sweetneſs of ſound being in this reſpecgt 


to the car, what that of taſte is to the palate . If 
the admirers even of Pope want to be convinced 
al this. truth by experience, far more prevailingg 
. rguments,, let them only allot two or abrge 
hours, of :4\ morning to the reading aloud: ueh::of 
his pieces as are in the higheſt reputation for num 
bers, and their taſte muſt be much corrupted in- 
deed, if they do not find great wearing, and 
Aatiety, before half the time be paſſed. Thus the 
defect in their meaſure became ſecure of diſcovs - 


Ae judge of itz and 1 was eſtabliſhed 


5 e 3228 _ 4, 2 — l Ter 
nt can n mo car y 

by vil 5 g, that 5 in ore ts A ect 4 

— Ab tain of modvlaifoli Will 6ccafioh'fariety, am 

grow irkſdme to the eaf All that is only by à judicious. 

mixture of diſcards) Pam that an'2agiteable 

harmony can be formed. 


by 
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dy the ſtrong power of cüſteem, (which bas kei 
ir be conſidered as ac eſſential. and ſhining; orna- 
ment of obr Poetry. 80 chat whilg rhere are 
more retders ha can perceive! the cadenee of a 
Hnple modufatioh, and the jingle of ſimilar, ſounds, 
*thair can diflinguiſh the harmiony--reflilting-From 
*the varied combinations of different movements, 


fuch as have built their poems on the former rules 


vill never want u ſufficient number of admirers, 
dec Rut᷑ in order to ak A more. ſecure barrier 20 
aher in- funded eftabliſhiment, ieſt people ſhould 
Oper their eye, and-ſee-their: erion; te poets 
Aube Lontrives to miſlead their judgment, ke 
ting down. falſe rule, which. muſt for exer — 
them ar k diſtance froin all knowlege of num 
lehnt ie that an Englih-heroiowerſe n 
Alten- ſetnipede, or ſyllables. A rule ſa conlrary 
to οντ⸗ůjͤni ſeriſe, te experienie,. aud u hich as 
deen q rbduddiye of ſuch miſchief 40 our language 
dy mulſtiplhying unneceſſary abbreviations,. that it 
i wonderful how: it eber obtained. Te talk Gf 
ameafure made up of ſemnipeds g is like talking, of 
tunes comp qu of half tones! H the rule he 
ue mat ten ſylables will make: a verſe; ten. ſhout 
ve win an wel the end as wellagten lag . Now 
4 long labile takes donble the time of pro- 
nouncing that a ſhort one does, it will follow, 
Gepe line may be of double the length, tc 5 
that aachen 5 n v 8h 8 fg 8d angayality 
2 well as jeregalarityy; When's — 
8 
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Bot this imroduce into our meuſure d mix ed this 
Alle” is founded upon a principle, neither more 
nor dez abfurd, than making the eys ſole arbitet 
of Jolihd4: that is, -becauſe ſyllables of written 
Morde may appear to cha eye to be of equal length, 


the e muſt receive the law from that, and. bs 


eempeſſed to admit them to be ſo, comrary to its 


immediate conviction, when they are ſeunded, 


Bat as the, works. of 0ur-poets, were chieſſy to che 
ſabmitted te the eye, they were. in the righuto 
iereaſe the authority: and power of that as much 
is poſſible 3 and by this means they were able. at 
laſt ta eſtabliſu a certain gule to all readers hows 
ever ertoneoùs it might be; for the eye can not 
bo miſtakeri in the number of ſyllables, tho? an all- 
informed ear might be in their lengili or ſnortneſv. 
Dy eſtabliſhing this judicial power in the 22 
ulſo gained a vaſt. acquiſmion to the number of 
thimes, fince all compounded. of ſimilar letters 
paſſed muſter before ſo incompetent à judge, 
Which the ſkilful ear would have rejected om ac · 
'count- of. the diimilitade. of: ſdund Vet with 


Whatever induſtry this rule was ptopagated amongſt 


the readers, the writers were too yiſe to ſollow 
u in their compoſitions... They knew it ws in- 
capable - of producing either harmony, eadence; 
aof meaftre. The only uſe therefort of this ſalſe 
ght wast& guide people wrong; that they miglit 
not pry too curlotiſly into their numbers, which 
Wuld not ber a eloſt inſpection thanitnss 
The abb du Bos has treated of this matter with 
Freat accuracy, in a compariſon which he has 
drawn 


by affording us a comparative view of the "BA 
meaſure with ours, will ſhew-what a vaſt ſuperi- 
ority we are capable of having over them in that 
reſpect. After having made it clear, that the 
obſervation of the rules of Latin poetry was a 
8 of numbers and meaſure, he adds, 
Nou it is ſaying a vaſt deal in praiſe of the rules 
« of Latin poetry, to maintain that they execute 
*,gng; half and more of the work; and that the 
I poet's ear is charged only. with one. point, that 
7 is, with minding to render the verſes melodious, 
by a happy mixture of the found of the ſyllables 
* whereof they are compoſed. - I ſhall endeavour 
? now to prove, that the obſerving. of the rules o 
© French poetry is productive of neither of thoſe 
b effeQs; ;-that is, that French verſes exaQly cons 
« formable to | thoſe rules may be deſtitute, of 
6 numbers and harmony in the pronunciation, 
Tue rules of French poetry determine only 
1 « the arithmetical number of ſyllables, whereof 
| 5 the verſes are to conſiſt, They decide nothing 
with regard to the quantity that is in poetry, 
with reſpect to the length and brevity of thoſe 
© ſyllables, But as the ſyllables in French words 
© are ſometimes long and ſometimes ſhort in che 
* Pronunciation, there are ſeveral inconveniencies 

© arifing from. the ſilence of our rules with re- 
* 1 to their combination. In the firſt 1 
> 5 a 16-3 
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85 that ſeveral French verſes, 


re 
ve nothin ae, 7 o be reproached with 150 point of 
—_— Sntain nevertheleſs too long a Nw Ss 


© Gf 'fidtter” or longer ſyllables. Now tlie tb 


e. great length of mis ſucceſſion obſtruQs the tur? 
Pers in the pronunelaflom of the verſes. 
1401 The rhythmus, or cadence of a verſe, conſiſts 


ein the alternative of long and ſhort fyllables va- 


© ried according to a particular proportion. Too 
great a number of long ſyllables ranged ſueceſ- 
©>ſively one after another retards the progreſſion 
of the verſe in the pronunciation. TOO great a 


number of ſhort ſyllables ſucceeding one an- 
Lethe immediately render it diſsgreeably preci- 


8 


pitant. 231494 AT; LW fs 3 
*2©' Secondly," it Falls 4 out frequently, that when 
12 4 mind to examine two Alexaridrine 
tPretich' verſes connected together by: the fatne 
| phinie, with regard to the time in  pronunting 


each verſe, we find an enormous difference be- 


i2tween the length of theſe verſes, tho? they are 
© both compoſed according to the rules, Let ten 
© ſyllables out of twelve, which compoſes maſcu- 
tine verſe, be long; and let ten ſyllables of the 
© following verſe” be ſhort ; theſe verſes, which 


< Nat appear equal on paper, will be of a ſurpriſe- 


int inequality in the pronunciation. Where 
© fore theſe verſes, notwithſtanding, their being 
©'allied to one another, and anſwering by 6 
common Fhime, will ' loſe nevertheleſs all the 
Rk which W 4 1 857 from! "the 5 0 ty 
1 * 


Nr I 4 nl 


* 


& of 0 


FF 


— — app ners 
„ * 


tiff their meaſures. 'Nown'tis: not thelæyez ue 
the earp which judges af the cadahce afrvirics. 
his inconvenience does not; ag: have alia 
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1 y obſerved, altend ſuch as write Eatimwerſes; 
«by red l 4 1 


. metical: number of ſyllables; crhjchicontinites - 
Teach kind: of Latin verſeg ib determined with te- 

rgard to che length or brewity of theſe ſyllubles. 
Aheſe rules which were: made from obſerving 


ache fultable proportion im each kind: of verſe he- 


cute en theoavichmetical number àgd the quan- 


© tity ef Hllables, decide im thb firff place, mat 
«461 the particular Jeet of a verſe we ought a0 put 


<ifyllabſes:of 2 curtain quantity, Secondly; en 


«theſe rules leave the poet at liberty norm 
ple Lang or ſhort ſyllables In- particular 
part of mne werſej they direct him v in Euſe 
© he! chuſes te uſe long ſyllables, to empfον 


ehen a leſſer nurnber of ſyllables." If thefpoet 


c determines in fauout of ſlidrt i Hables Hr 
*\{ered by the rules to uſe a greater Humbert N 
*: 85 the prdnoumbing of u long Iyllable Konti- 
nE dug fhe pace of Um thith Mert'one 
does, All- Latin hexameters are oonſetſuently 
# of the ſame length im the pronunclatiotg tlic 
c: ſoms coritam à greater number o ſyllables than 
others. The quantity -6f ſylHab les ixiatinilys 
om penſatedd byithelr anthmetitul nuntfherf ! 
+4 Hence the Latihhexameters are al ways Etta? 
in the pronunciation, nötwithitadalng we Va- 
s riety of heir iprdgreſſion qq whereas du At n- 


6 drine verſes are frequently * tho' they 


941 , | © have . 


* 


eee 


l Have 3 * 1a OR Pro- 

* „ gveffion; Hehce ſome.critics. haye been of Hpi-> 

+ «:nion/;that].it..was:almoſt..impofible, to Write a 

32 French epic poem. of: ien thouſand. yerſes wigh, 

* «any. ſuc dels. True it is, that ihis unifarmity of,. 

„„ <-che-phythumus bas nqt,phſtruQed.the ſucceſs, of 

— our dramatic poems in France and. forgi gien, 

2 ebùmtries z but thoſe, paems which do nat ex- 

8 ©. ceed twathouſand verſes have ſufficient cxcel- 

. How to ſuſtain. them, notwithſtanding the e- 

12 tiety of the likeneſs of their numbers. Beſides. 

w . it 15 obſerved on the ſtage, where theſe ſorts | 

* . pieces appear with greateſt. luſfre, by,reaſon 

rf <. that the actors, before they fetch their breath, 

12 run one verſe into another, or elſe fetch it he- 

if < fore.tbey have finiſhed the verſe, Screen, 

e <;being-ſo. ſenſible-of, the. vitious unifgmity of ib, 

y | „Hadan e. 164; 49 © Via Tt TILL YL 10 

Th What has baen here ſaid with reſpect to hex i 
rs | «-argeters;mgy de equally. applicdto. any ther, | 
w kind of verie,; Thoſe which, run ,pregipitately. \ 


=: | - <, by reaſon of their being-compoſed. of ſhgrt.dyls, 

1E | c kbles laſt therefore as long as ſuch Ago Very 

y low pace, becauſe of their being compoſed, of 

of © long ſyllables. For example, Virgil uſes ſhort. I 
rt — %+:fyllables/a4milch 8 the rules of metre permit- 1 
4 en teh verſe1in which he draws.ſo, I 
x <, complete 4 picture of a.courſer in ns gallop, 1 

af es chat che very ſdund of. the, verſe makes us ima- 

a? ine we hear dhe noiſe of his motion FN 

w- EAadrupedanie putrem: fonitn qudtits wes 

y vert) 6 caltnfpamp3tic 19159! 03512 & e018 ogtyd15: 
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© This verſe contains ſeventeen. ſyllables, ut it 
© Joes not continue longer in the pronunciation 
than the following verſe. of thirteen, in which 
© Virgil deſcribes the Cyclops at work, and lift. 


„ ing up their arms to ſtrike the hammers on. the” 


«anvil, an effect which i is well as inthe. 
N Olli inter f multa vi brachia OA ER] > 
* Thus the cadence of verſe i is not at all 5 inter- 
© rupted' by uſing a greater number of ſhort or 
* Tong ſyllables, in order to give a beter Kory | 
on of the object.? COS Sage, 
From what 1 is here ſaid it is Peer Ws "that ihe 
rules of French poetfy neither produced equality 
of meaſure, nor variety of numbers, which ate 
the only ſources of harmony in verſe.” The wri- : 
ters therefore endeavoured to conceal the want 
of equality in meaſure by an uniformity.” gol 
cadence, and to . compenſate for the Want of 
variety of numbers by rhime. flow poor a fuc- 
cedaneum theſe were, muſt be known to ever 
reader of taſte. The ingenuous critics of France, 
far from boaſting of their poetry, have acknow- 


| leged its defeQts, and lamented the poverty. of 


their language, which would admit 'of no other 1 
ornaments than what were prejudicial to it in it's F 
niblt eſſential points. This is ſtrongly ſet forthe | 
by Du Bos, where he confiders the difficulties 
brought” upon a French poet by being under the 
double reſtraint, of following the naturaForder'sÞ | 

words; and of rhiming. As to the firſt, he Gb. 
* e That a Latin writer 2 ealily weld 
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re os, 


98 


ok Loctite 


ws” the- epiſtle written by che ſame poet to Mo- 


FA age aint 9 9 
; of fav 1 There is very edo 
« Any Gikef Tefource left but that of altering the_ 
© word  whith"terrupts' the harmony of che 

<. phraſe, or elſe to make the latter fall a vici 
to the former. Nothing is more difficult 
to preſerve the reſpective rights of ſenſe and 
t harmony, when we write in French; fo great”. 
© is the daſhing of their ſeveral intereſts.” © 
| In another place where he conſiders the eder 
of this Felraißt, added ts that of rhime, be th 
That rhime alone becomes, thro” the dude 
6. the French phraſe to the natural order of. 
y words, as checking a reſtraint for an ingenious, | 
„poet, 23 all the rules of Latin poetry. In ele | 
* feQ, we ſeldom obſerve, even in the moſt 
« different Latin poets, thoſe idle epithets t 
< are employed 23 mere expletives to fill up the. 
6 verſes. but what numbers of them do not we. 57 
meet with, even in out belt poems, introduced 
* by the ſole neceſſity of rhiming? Without ehe. 
0 larging any farther on this article of the did ; 
c culty of rhiming, the reader will give me leaye 
« 10 refer him to Boileau' s epiſtle to Lewis the 
0 \fourteenth on the paſſage of the Rhine; as alſo 


in- 
2 
that 


«lier. There he will {ee better than I can tell | 
chim. that if rhime be a ſlave whoſe duty i it is. 
* $0.qbey, Jet it coſts.2 great deal to reduce this 
13 2 proper Nate of ſubjeQion * 
M Rollin 


4 


"Fx 
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2 Neöollin his treated ef this matter vrly ſuperfi- 
Tally; and has not, like Du Boe, dived to the 
bottom. Nor has he tonſidered it with the furne 
candour and impartialty, but has ſhewn' evident 

marks of -prepoſſeſon in favour of the French 
tongue. He ſays, The different taſtes of 
different nations in point of verſification has 
© ſomething in it very ſurpriſing. "What in one 
< Janguage is extremely agreeable, in another is 
inſipid, and the mark of a bad taſte; rhimes 
for inſtance, which have ſo good an effect in 
modern poetry, and ſtrike fo agreeably upon 
the ear in French, Italian, Spaniſh, and High- 
Putch, are ſhocking in Greek-and Latin; and 
nm like manner the meaſure of the Greek und 


Latin verſes, which depend upon the quantity 
#7 gf ſyllables, would have no n in n 
„Io er eee 

here is one eig in this/diverlty'of taſte, 
« which very much puzzles me, and that is;|why 
© rhimes, which pleaſe ſo much in one language, 
ſhould be ſo ſhocking in another. Can this dif- 
| Mia ariſe from habit and cuſtom, or _— 

4 n from the nature of languages? 530 
The French poetry (and the ſame . 
6. „ of all the modern languages) abſolutely 
wants the delicate and harmonious. variety: of 
<\ feet, which gives numbers, ſmoothneſa ond 

grace, io the Greek and. Latin verfification, 

fo is, forced to be de e the uniform 
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joining together of a-vettain number of fyllables 
4./of 5equalitmeaſure in the compoſition. of it's 


ſcverſes ¶ To arrive therefore at it's proper end 


Nyrhieh is pleaſing the ear, it is under a neceflit 
aß ſeeking out for, other graces and charms, an 


$, ſupplying what is wanting, by the exactneſa, 


&. cadence, and plenty of rhimes, which make up 
the principal beauty of the French verſiſication.“ 


Wet tlio' he has allowed ſo much in this place, 


in andther, where he has more particularly enu- 
merated the great advantages which the Greek 


othen teſpects, he concludes: with this extrgor- 
dinary queſtion, And yet notwithſtanding all 
Irtheſe ſeeming impediments, can it be perceived 
„rom the writings of good authors, that our 


* language. is in any wiſe deſective, either ag to 


copiouſneſe, variety, harmony, or any, other 
Sgtace ? A queſtion which carries with it ſuch 


an apparent ſtamp of prejudice, that it is aſtopiſh» 


ing how it could have dropped from the pen of 2 
Writer, in general remarkable for accuracy and 
penetratien. The abſurdity of ſuch a method of 


ſettling the point can not be ſhewn in & clearer 


liche, thamby ſuppoſing the ſame. queſtion put to 
A utchman; Swede, Norwegian, Ruſſian, or dhe 


buttve vf any country where the language is in 


the mofFuncultivated ſtale; and it will undoubts 
ly der derided by each of them in farbur of their 


S fore navel uffection tö eit mothef 
tongue. Nor is this prejudice peculiar t to pe 


r we 


rians only, or the offspring of ignorance, 
zie p — find 


and Roman languages have. over the French iu 


\ 


— 
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find even amongſt the, poliſhed Qteckos thatthe! 
the Attick idiom, was allowed to be the pureſt. of alt 
others, yet the other ſtates of Greece tenaciouſſy 
adhered. to their reſpective dialects, from the in- 


But whatever neceſſity the French and other 
modern tongues may be under to make uſe of 
rhime, and the imperfect rule of meaſure which 
they have employed, the Engliſh alone, from the 
very genius and conſtitution of the language, need 
not ſubmit to thoſe reſtraints. On the contrary 
from, whatever lucky concurrence of circumſtances 
it hath: happened, it may be proved to be ſuperior 
in it's qualities not only to all the modern, but 
upon the whole to the admired languages of antie 
quity. Whether it be, that as in the well know 
Kory of the painter's ſpunge, the accidental blend 
ing of the different colours produced àa more na⸗ 
foam on the horſe, than the utmoſt ſkillbof 
e pencil could have drawn, ſa the variety of 
tongucs, out of which ours has been compoſedy 
bas caſually. formed one more perfect in it's . 
ture than the utmoſt labour or art of men cbuld 
have contrived; or from whatever other cauſe it 
may proceed, the fact is certainly ſo, that we are 
paſſeſſed of one more capable of anſwering alb tha 
purpoſes of ſpeech, whether of uſe or ornament, 
than any that has hitherto exiſted upon earth. The 
very reaſons aſſigned by the French writers wh 
their language was incapable of eaſure ot num- 
hers, ſbew that ours is capable of both. | he 
ghicf.of which.are given by Rollin, when in dpa 
$07 „ 14 ; >" ing 


quantity;\/ which Capella” ealls the very ſouf of 
found and ile foundation of harmony, amimam 


end of any ſyltable of 4h Engliſh verſe; the ſaſt f 


beau fathenefs'of Giderite. © S0 tar we are 


rere 


ani. DUN k+fo N. *k 5 
ing of the Romans he ſays, They Had 4 thou 

# ſand" delicacies in their delivery,” which we Wo 
% firangers/ to They diſtinguiſhed the accent 
rom quantity, and knew very well how to raife 
© a ſyllable; without making it orig,” which we Are 
not accſtomed t& obſerve. They had even ſeve. 
$ ral ſorts of long and ſhort vowels, and expreſſed 
6 the» difference.” Whoever can read Engliſh 
ich präpriety wilt Tee} that this is the very . 
F dur dngunges ite Hef beauties" are loſt to 4 
witisted care This diſtincton between accent ane 


dochm & muſicen ſeminarium, may be conſtantly 
perceived im a juſt and correct pronunciation. We 
70% can raiſe” a ſyllable without adding to it's 
length. Ani as to the long ind ſhort vowels, We 
hu ve as copious K ole of them às ever we Road“ 
bad and much more fo, as well as" more EH. 
to be-diſtingritſhed now, as Latin is pronounced 
Every vowel with us is ſometimes bag and fome- 


times mött, and their different” quantities are 


marked byidifferent pronunciations, wWhick is ner 
che caſe of the Latin at preſent; by tne 
know the different ' ſounds given'ts . 
antics; according to their quantity, in 

ſpeveh; / We have the üſe of the N 10 15 
geit a batitude as they, Alice it may de it ne 


courſe excepted.” Whereas the cefiifu of tie FrentW 
ever in the middle of the verſe, which cauſes 1 


Ti | M3 no$ 
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A8 ty poſſeſſed of all the fame ſources of h 

mony with kde antiente, but we have one tapers 
added, which is the cauſe of à greater variety, und 
more forcible expreſſion in numbers than all the 
reſt; that is, the unlimited power given to the em- 
phaſis over quantity, and cadence, by means wheres 
of a neceſſary union between found and ſenſe, num 
bers and meaning in verſification, unknown to 
the antients, has been brought about. From all 
theſe, together with the very ſtructure of our lan- 
gage, a particular ſort of meaſure bas reſulted, cas 
pable of ſuch a variety of movements, that it can 
alone ſupply the place of moſt of the different 
ſorts uſed by the antients in their different ſtyles 
of poetry. The Engliſh: blank verſe is equally 
well ſuited to the heroic, tragic, comic, paſtoral, 
elegiac, and didaQic ſtyles: of poetry. Nor is 
this aſſertion founded on theory hn and ſpecu- 
lation, but warranted by practice, and confirmed 
by proofs, The Paradiſe loſt ſufficiently. ſhews 
irs fitneſs for heroic poetry. In the works of 
Shakeſpear we may eaſily diſcovery. that it is the 
moſt proper metre for tragedy ever yet made uſe 
of: if the rule be well founded {as it undoubted- 
Jy is) that the beſt meaſure for tragie compoſitions 
is that wherein leaſt art appears, and which ap- 
proaches neareſt to diſcourſe. The ſame! alſo may 
be ſeen in ſome of his comedies, of the-more grave, 
and * elevated kind, as the Tempeſt, Meaſure 
Nur Meaſure, '&e. Fe Engliſn pa- 
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worte it in the hands of à real genius, who Was 


tons Lyridas affords an example of it's s elegiac 


 fome poet in an Arcadian court, than the natural 


florale notwithſtanding. it; is robbed} of iwsfims 
pliaity by rhimes, we may ſee how ,adinirably 
well it would ſuit the nature of that ſort of poetry, 


above wearing ſo improper an ornament, |, Mil- 


powetoʒ and the Cyder of Philip's of it's didac- 
tic. It may be ſaid that the heroic meaſure of 
therantients was alſo uſed in their paſtoral and 
didactio poetry, as in the eclogues and georgics 
of Virgil. But in regard to the former, every 
reader of taſte» muſt fee how ill ſuited it was to 
the ſübject, and how little the majeſty of the lines 
agreed with the meanneſs of the characters. The 
tumbers ſeem rather to be the compoſition of 


and uncultivated ſtrains of ſimple ruſtics. And in 
regard to the latter, whoever will compare the 
didactic part of the georgics only, omitting the 
captivating: epiſodes, with the poem on eyder by 
Philips, will ſoon be convinced of the advantage 
which the Engliſh poet had over the Roman in 
point of the aptitude of his meaſure to his mat» 
ter. Horace has uſed it oo in his ſatyrs and 
epiſtles 3 but in order to make his verſes, as he 
himſelf ex preſſes it, ſermoni propiora, he in fact 
only uſed the feet of heroic meaſure, but had li 
die regard to the numbers or cadence, on whic| 
sccbunt they often” offend the ear. Whereas no- 
ching is leſs difficult than to preſerve a proper de- 
gree of eaſe and familiarity in writings of that 
fort; by means of Engliſn eee 
#l64 98 M 4 ever 
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offending againſt the rules of, harmony, Add. d 
al cheſe it's uſe in à ge vein of. poetry, ang pern 


Paps pot one of the moſt unpleaſant kind, where; 


tk no ifaces remain in the. writings.of, antiquity 


— 


the al burleſque, as in the Splendid ſhilling 


of; Fhil lips. This great variety af poetic. 


Vhich it is capable of ſupplying, is a 1 50 1 
confirmation of what I hayes — —3 4 


regard. io our blank yerſe,, that, it may be com: 


poſed out of almoſt. all the various fort. ed nal 
the various kinds of Latin poetry, ſince nothing elſe 
could make it equally. adapted to ſo many different 
ſpecies of it, in which the Romans were ohliged to 
make uſe of different meaſures, or to uſe the heroic 
very improperly in ſome of them. If therefore the 
propertion. of movements, or feet, which our herois 
meaſure admits, be to theirs as ſeven co two. ĩt 
neceſſarily; follows that we have an. infinite. advan 
tage over them in point of variety and expreſhon;, 
and conſequentiy, that ours in all works of length 


"muſt be much more pleaſing. It is therefore bet= 


rer adapted io the two nobleſt of all buman com- 
poſitions, the epic poem and tragedy. 1 X88 GALS. 
A it be ſaid, that ſuppoſing we have this ads 
vantage over them in point of variety [of alam 


| bers, yet their language muſt ever have a ſuper» 


ority over ours with regard to ſound, ftom the 
kuppy conſtruction of their words: that this guſt; 
evidently appear by comparing both with the im:: 
fallibie rule laid down by Quinctilian, Ut ſylialæ 
2 molius' ſonantibus clarjores | ſunt ita vets, 
e ſyllabis magit WE yg iu plas gnegue 
ſpiritus 
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thefefbre in aff leffer” cc ions, ſuch 28 0 . 
ant" lyrie poetry,” they have a een gd BH 
ſetetten which we can never arrive at, nor Een 
pt ang ching in that way Without the ald 4 
rfiitie "my anſwer is, that if their langtatze be 
compared in this reſpect wit drs as it now 
Matits, we mult undoubtedly” yield the eſhice 
to them. But this defect in ours dc s not dri? 
ftom the genius and eoriſtitution of our language,” 
but from the abuſes and torruptions 'crept into it 
thro” the want of care and cultivation. Nor W 's 
che perfection of the Roman in this reſpett 6witig* 
' tb chance, or the original formation of their 
Sold; böt ib the great pains taken to poliſh and 
adorn it We habe it from undoubted authority, 
that; 4 ſtudy of eloquenee; their lan- 
güage was ih a very bad ſtate as to ſound and 
their words ill ſuited to poetical "compoſitions;? 
Wete the fifth part of the labour beſtowed upon 
_ ours Which was upon theirs, we might perhaps. 
rival them even in this reſpect. Nay, had our: 
language not been induſtriouſly ſpoited and man- 
gled; had not ſuch numbers Bf our; vowels been 
ſwallowed up by the monſter rhime, it might 
withoot much application or pains not have 
bern inſerior to the Latin in that point. For- 
moagh we miglit be ſtill obliged to confeſs that 
their words ate compoſed of fyllables more vo- 
cal; yet ours would have more ſpirit; theirs might: 
have more of ſweetneſa, but ours of energy; 
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theirs, might de better conſtituted to form me 
lodious;- but ours to produce harmonigus — 
binations. Were the pleaſing flow of the, ſylla- 
bles to the ear alone ſufficient to the perfection of 
faund:in. a language, the Greek and Romen both 
muſt yield to the modern Italian. But too great 


attention to ſweetneſs, will rob poetic numbers of 


their greateſt beauties, which are, variety, and 
expreſbon- , Were our language. to be ſtudied 
and improved to the pitch of perfection whereof 


it is capable, it would perhaps appear, that the 
qualities of ſound to fit it 10 all ſorts of pogtical 


compoſitions. are blended in more lucky propor- 
tions, than in any other; and that we have on 
that account as great an advantage over the an- 
tients in point of numbers, as the invention and 


imprqyement of our muſical inſtruments. have 
Siven us with reſpect to harmony, Bui in both 


Ses ve, have failed of the, end, by an abpſe, or 


aieslect of the means which alone could gixg ug a 


uperiority. The * author of a late ingenious 


treatiſe on muſical expreſſion has laid open the 


 dources. of the bag taſte which at preſent prevails 
with reſpect to that art. As the fate of it's ſiſter 
poetry ſeems to be exxctly ſimilar, and from funi- 


Jar; cauſes, I ſhall make uſe of what he bas, ſaid 
With regard do the one, to elucidate what 1 haye 


advanced with relation to the other. He obſerves, 


That properly ſpeaking, there ATE: but three , 
2 igFamBances fin which the, warth of any mu- 


2 Aviſon's eſſay, LY 19189 311 2s 3 
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© iea}-comp6ſition can depend. Theſe are, me- 
© Jody, harmony, and « expreſſion,” When cheſe 
three are united in their fall excellence, the 
cb poſition is then perfect: if any of theſe are 
wanting ot imperfect, the oompoſition is pras 
portionably defective. The chief endeavous 
©rherefore of the ſkilful compoſer muſt be, to 
&nite-all theſe various ſources of beauty in eve» 


| 1 piece; and never fo far regard or ĩdolize any 


456 one of them, as to dpi and omit the other | 
two. . 81J 711 5 4 ft 
is Every reader of difeeinithetit will ſee at once 


har this is exactly analogous to the numbers of 


poetry. He proceeds to ſhew- the preſent errors: 


and defects in theſe reſpects. 


Tube firſt error we ſhall note is, wes the 
105 W and conſequently the expreſſion, is 
© reg leaed for the ſake of air, or rather an ex- 
1 Wing modulation. The preſent faſhionable 
© extreme of running all our muſic into one fingle: 
1 part, to the utter neglect of all true harmony, 
js a defect much more eſſential than the neglec 
of modulation only, maſmuch- as harmony is. 
he very baſis of all muſical compoſition-— 
Is not this exactly ſimilar to the practice of our 


Poets in making rhime- the chief-obje& of their 
Attention, and ufing as much as poffible one un- 
form movement in their verſes, to the great pre- 

| Jullice of harmony and expreſſion?” in accounting: 


Wp the ſpreading of this falfe talte, he allighs the: 
-following as the chicf cauſe, . iv 8 
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hr 10 It may perhaps be affiemed wilt truth, zhat 


the falſe taſte, — the total wart of taſte 
in thoſe who bear, and who always aſlummg to 
® themſelves the privilege. of judging, bath-aſten | 
45 produced this low ſpecies of muſic. Fort it 
muſt be owned that this kind of compoſition is 
0 apt, above all others, at firſt hearing to ſtribe 
m anſkilful ear; and hence the maſters have 
1 "often ſacrificed their art to the groſs judgement 
of an indelicate audience. 
* 13 not this directly parellel to what has been 
before. ſaid of poets and their readers 2* 7 
He has aſſigned, a quite contrary cauſe for, a 
corruption of a different kind, hen comparing 
. Nate of modern with antient muſic, he ſays, 
From the ſtructure of their inſtruments, we can 
not form any vaſt idea of their powers: they 
e to have been inferior to thoſe in uſe at 
eopteſent: but Which, indeed, being. capable of 
nw much execution. as expreſſion, afe only ren- 
© dered more liable to be abuſed. Thus the too 
. great compaſs of our modern inſtruments, 
. */tempting as well the compoſer as performer, to 
£, exceed: the.natural bounds of Harmony, ry og 


8 And if a falle taſte coal be ſo Rt pre opa- 
"gated from this cauſe; in a ſcience founded upon Ter- 
tuin principles and eſtabliſhed rules, which are open io 
de knowlege of all inquirers, how much more likely js 
it to be the caſe in an art. where the ſtudious can. ind 
=o principles to found their judgements 5 nora no 
les to be their, guides, except a few tha re, late, 
hich will certaitly miſlead thew? 
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torn te err ner — 8 
Leſßvuſeg we enaſe of mne Ahilent miſe, dd 
% Ur that of the modern.⸗/ Sha A 
Here indeed the” compariſon does not Höld. 
Poets, Far from ruining” riot om aceduft of 
telt Aundance, have ſtarved thethſelves inn we 
*midit of plenty. And thro? thelf want of fill in 
the management of their inſtrument, inſtead of 


their producing the great variety of tones hereof 


it is capable, they have confined khemſelvez to a 
Few fimp ſe modulation, which make it appear to 
have a "7:6 compafs that ande of Wwe anffefte. 
And this was natural 'conſequeticeof not fudy- 
"ng our language, without which it wasimpoflile 
we could" know it's peculiar graces of force; br 
"perceive what ſort of numbers were beſt Tited t to 
it's gemüs. Nothing was left us in thiseaſs" but 
mitation; and as it was ſoon found that che Ro- 
man meaſures could not be adopted into our 
tongue, we followed the track of our 'neighbouts, 
and built bur poetry upon their rules. Thub did 
-- wefabmit thro” choice to all the imperfeMons un- 
der which theirs" laboured from neceſſity. We 
blindly oonſidered our language as formed upon 
the ſame ( Gothic model as the other Eurqpean 
N and; thro” want of ehqufry, did not kngw = 
that. ours, * bad lockily retained all the. qua- 

T 4 80 Which gave ſuch charms to antient poetry; 
5 N fome l to ourſelves, we 4 
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not one eee cot: 


Bade, ſomething analogous in ours, and for ther 


moſt part more perfect in it's kind. Our blind 
nefs in this reſpect is at this day the more extra · 
otdinary, becauſe it is no longer à thing in em- 
bryo, to be ſeen only thro? microſcopes, but we 
have proofs of it glaring as day-light, and the 
full-grown perfect productions ſtare us in the face, 
But tue babe eyes and ſer" not, ears bave wo and 
due bear \not;' "How few' are there capable of 
knowing, that Milton does not exceed Homer 
and Virgil in any ting ſo much as in his num- 
bers? And if it can be proved that we excel them 
in that reſpect in the more ſublime compoſitions 
of epic and tragic poetry, no one can pretend to 
ſay that we might not vie with them even in the 
lyrie; were our language cultivated and reſtored 
to itès purity. We have at leaſt one inſtance to 
; ground this opinion upon, which is, that the En- 
gliſh can boaſt of the moſt perfect ode that ever 
was produced in any language, in | poinit of variety, 
harmony, and expreſſion in it's numbers; and 
were it not diſgraced by rhime, it muſt, in the 
opinion of the mt delicate and unprejudiced 
judges, bear away the palm from all antiquity. 
I mean the ode on St. Cecilia's' day, by Mr. Dry- 
den. If our language in it's corrupt ſtate 
capable of ſo mMũcn what might we not Hopè ſpt 
from it were it poliſhed and refined? Should de 
 Fecover a true taſte, and by. diſcarding rhinie 
make room for our baniſhed vo owels, who ktiows, 
When the ſounc of dült worde wa HAderE Mt 
r melodious, 
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melodious, hat pleaſing meaſures, a true genius, 
miglu yet diſcover; and what bold Pindarie flights 
he might take when dis wings were full grown, 
and his fetters taken off ? Left we ſhould too haſtily. 
determine with reſpe& to the number and kinds: 
of meaſure which the genius of our language will 
admit, by what has been already done, be it re- 
membered. that Horace, the numereſus Haratius, 
was the firſt ho diſcovered to the Romans, in his 
odes, the variety of numbers of which their lan- 
guage was capable, notwithſtanding it had. been 
for ſome time in it's utmoſt ſtale anne or 
ſote he began to write- 
* he-general-ignorance, which has provided i 1 
regard to this point, will not ſeem. at all ſurpriſe· 
ing io any one who conſiders, that it is impoſſible- 
to know any thing of poeticał numbers without 
&ll in reading. + The verſes of a poet, and the 
compoſitions of the maſtef in muſic, are in this 
teſpect exactiy on a par. Let us fuppoſe a coun- 
try where the ſcience of muſic was at a very low: 
ebb, and the inſtruments proportionably poor :: 
let us fuppoſe that men ef the moſt excellent 
genius in chat art ſhould ariſe in ſuch a country: 
could; they poſſibly ſhew their {kill beyond what 
was in the compals of thoſe inſtruments to perform 
| Suppoſe one of uncommon abilities ſnould be able 
$91 ſet. down. upon paper compoſitions. of the no- 
bleſt and ſublimeſt OL muft. they not be 
Entirely unknown, if it was impoſſihle to have 
| them, executed? I it not to 


be ſuppoſed. that al} 
cy, ſought either e e —— 
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ſueh ſtrains and modulations; as were beſt ſuited 
to: their inſtruments, without waſting their time 
in laborious reſearches into an uſeleſs theory, 
which could not be reduced to practice? Could it 
be expected that any genius, ever ſo. towering 
ſhould; be ſo diſintereſted, as to employ himſelf: 
entirely in works, which could neither add to his 
reputation or advantage whilſt alive, in hopes that 
proper inſtruments might afterwards be invented. 
_ which in the hands of ſkilful performers might 
diſplay their beauties and gain him honour witha 
late poſterity? Nay, let us ſuppoſo that he could. 
invent proper inſtruments, or import them toge - 
ther with proper performers from ſome other 
eſtabliſned national taſte, till the art was firſt 
ſtuuisd, and a true taſte introduced, founded upon 
0 the knowlege of the rules? It would bea difficult 
matter to perſuade an ignorant Highlander that any 
inſtrument is ſo agreeable to the ear as the bag - 
pipe; or an uneultivated Welſſi or Iriſhman, that 
the harp is not ſuperior to the violin. Nor would 
all the rhetotie in the world prevail on them to 
believe, that à piece of Corelli's is at all compa- 
cite de au. of their on wild airs. And: this 
dcuſtom and early impreſſions is not 
iar to the rude and ignorant only, but is ſeen 
26 — — in , the moſt poliſhed: countries; : 
Every one knows. with what raptures the Pariſian 
liſtens wo the mulic of the French opera, which is | 
4 amide N l A. li lag; ee | 
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_ Githil ear, af all-foreigners..) oe hoe 2iebf} An 
ut the poetical compoſer is in every pbint un- 
der greater diſiculties than the muſical. The 
works of Ahe latter are publickly ſhewn in all thei? -. 
genuine beauty and force, by the hands of ſkilſul 
performers: regularly trained. 80 that be has 
a chance of having ſome good judges amongſt bis 
aaditors, as all perſons inelined to obtain a tritical 
knowlege in that ſcience are furniſhed with en“, 
amples, as well as rules, upon which to form their 
taſte · But the tune of the poet (if I may be al 
lowed the expreſſion) is only ſung in privite; in 
which every reader is to himſelf a performer. 
How: Kiful a one he is likely to be, may be judged 
by confidering, that in an art infinitely more'dif- 
fieukt than the muſical one he has neither rules 
nor example to guide him. So that if the inſten- 
ment be out of tune, or the ear vitiated and bad, 
the performer will not be ſenſible oſ theſe defect 
im himſelf, but will attribute the fault to the poet 
numbers. To ſuch a one, thoſe ſtrains which 
ate moſt harmonious, and in which the poet's l 
is moſt diſplayed, will appear moſt diſeordant. 
The more diverſified the cadence, the mote varied 
ine numbers are, the more diſagreeable and A 
formed will che verſes appear from an uni 
of pronunciation; an errot into which unſxilful 
readers neceſſarily fall. To ſuch the inttoduction 
of different feet into the ſame meaſure, and their 
jadicious combinations, - -appeae only ta erente dif» 
E en and the want of rbime is 


with 


Sacred the nden, and bse , 


bem * nde meaſure, mlichaabes bs 
their, unerring guide in marking the cloſe It ie 
thus dhe Chineſe judge of the European pictures 
For being acenſtomed b conſider; the different 
excellence of their own, only in regard tan the 
richneſs of the colouring, they ſee, no beauty! in 
aurs, which they ſay have too many black ſpote 
in them, for ſo they call the ſhades. 
Hence it is manifeſt that our poets, if they ex» 
pected to be read with pleaſure, ere obliged to 
adapt their ſtrains to the capacity of their readers, 
and. to make uſe only of ſuch numbers as could; be 
molt. eaſily perceived. And hence aroſe that 
uniformity of cadence, and general uſe of rhime 
in their works. Thus as their taſk became ex- 
tremely sy, they were ſaved the trouble of 
ſtudying the principles of their art, and ſet up at 
once for maſters, without ſerving any apprentiee“ 
| hip. They entered immediately upon the practice, 
without any knowlege of the theory; and inſtesd 
of unerring rules to direct them, they had only 
two very uncertain guides, imitation and their 
own ear. Of all the poets who have written in 
aur language, there ſeem to be hut two, who! have 
dived into the principles of verſification, and traced 
Engliſh numbers to their ſource. Theſe were 
Dryden, and Milton. What I have ſaid: upon 
this ſubject will be ſufficiently, exemplified by th 
different conduct of theſe two cotemporary ri | 
ters, and the different reception which their, works 
met with from the public. Dryden knew; perhaps 
aral numbers a * but ] ] 
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writer. Poſſeſſed as he was of ſuch an happy 
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faj Hm mking the! ſame uſe of b knowlegey = 
which be turned wholly to ſerve his own purpoſes 
Heurote for bread, which depended upon preſent 
ſame; and preſent fame was to ariſe from pleaſing 
the preſent taſte; That once obtained, his book+ 
ſeller, who never conſidered the intrinfic value; 
paid bim in proportion to the bulk of his work, or 
the number of lines which it contained. As he 
was always a needy, he was of courſe an haſty 


knack of rhiming, he could have produced an 
hundred lines that would give delight on account 
of that ornament, in the ſame ſpace of time that 
he could have written ten, whoſe beauty depended 
upon tlie propriety and harmony of numbers, and 
whoſe charms, after all his pains, could not be 

perceived by the multitude of unmilful readers. 

Many haſty thoughts would even appear beautiful 
om nccount of the richneſs of a rhime, which in 
blank verſe would paſs for puerile: Add to all 
this; that indulgence to all faults and errors in this 
kind of writing is much more eaſily granted, than 
in any other, from a ſuppoſed reſtraint which the 
poet lies under; when, in fact, to one poſſeſſed of 


a natural faculty in that reſpect, improved by habit, 


there is no ſtyle whatever ſo eaſy. When all this 
is oonſidered, it can not be a matter of wonder, 
tm Dryden ſhould do every thing in his power to 
keep up a taſte which was ſo perfectly adapted to 
his put poſes, and to make it as extenſive as po ſſible. 


Mitch this view, he gave a remarkable inſtance vf 
- what has ak nah tat 4s; b mut it 


. ” *n 
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bin A power of one ſingle perſon of reputation 
to introduce or confirm a bad taſte in a whote 

* people,” by writing even tragedies its Thi 
Which. were not only heard without diſguſt, but; 
26 we are informed, bare great delight to the 
vitiated ear of thoſe times. Nor is it long ſinee 
we have recovered taſte enough” to banifh' thoſe 
monſirous performances from the ſtage. Upon 
che whole Dryden wus the reigning poet of his 
time, and his works were univerſally read and 
adrnired.· Nor would the number of his votaffes 
i have been leſſened at this day; had nõt a ſueceſſor 
of more 864 IEA greater feifurs; — 

him in His wi ürtjl ds rr d D 

But Milton adted upon principles aivAdy hops 
polite. Like the great poets of | antiquityj=Hhe 
painted for eternity; only his::condu@in-yhis"re- 
fpe was infinitely more diſintereſted, as he gade 
| up all chance of preſent fame. Hir lige ſhoe 
His almoſt divine poem of Paradiſe loſt was ſold 
Þ for fifteen pounds, which was 10 have been re- 
ceived at three different payments, the laſt f 
| which there is ſome reaſon to believe was never 
made: nor do we find that the bockfeller was 4 
- great gainer by the purchaſe. Vet notwithſtatide | 
ing the unſuitable. retutns he met with, he MH: 
proceeded with a noble zeal for the hondur of hi 
country, and it's language, to leave behind him 
the moſt perfect models, whoſe: beauty, tho! oſt 
upon che blindneſs of a preſent age; might |by | 
— by a a mare re enlightened poſt poſterity... a 
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eouldianyimeaw.or-{elfifh motive indace hirn to 
ſerve from that ſtrict rule of right, by Which he 
ſquared all his poetical writings. To make uſe of 
hes of one of the moſt ingenious as well ac 


judicious of: the modern, 4 The contempt; in 
©, which, perhaps; with juſtice, he held the age 


Ihe lixed in, prevented him from condeſcending: 


dgeither to amuſe or to inſtruct it. He had, be- 
fore, given ta his unworthy - countrymen tha 
gobleſt poem, that genius, conducted by antient 
cart, could produce; and he had ſeen. them r- 


* ceiveit with diſregard, if not with. diſlike. Con- 


* ious: therefore of his own dignity, and of their 
© demerit, he looked to poſterity only for reward 
0 to poſterity only directed his future labours. 
Hence it was perhaps, that he formed his Samp- 
«ſon Agoniſtes on a model more ſimple and ſevere; 
than Athens herſelf would have demanded; and. 
dcr Aſchylus for his maſter, rather than So- 
© phocles, or Euripides: intending by this conduct 
ig put as great a diſtance AS poſſible between. 
* himſelf and; his cotemporary writers; and to 
* *mahe;bis, work (as he bimſelf ſaid) much differs” 
ent from hat amongſt them paſſed for the beſt. 
The ſuceęſs of this poem was, accordingly,” 
— have expected. The age, 8 
« appeared in, treated it with total neglect; nei- 
ther hath that poſterity, to Which he N q 
and whichchas,done. juſtice to maſt of his other 
©; weitibgs, us yet given to this excellent piece it's 
1 er angry fame. 109 


129118133 88.2 wo - I Vie 2794 
iter, pref. 10 Eid. 
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Here I muſt beg leave to diſſent fromi ahe vpi⸗ 
vion of this very judicious remarker where he 
ſeems to think that the poſterity to Which he up- 
pealed hath already done juſtice to moſt of Milton's 
other writings, tho' not to his Sampſon. We 
have indeed done him all the juſtice in our power, 
and given him his due degree of praiſe for ſuch 
part of his excellence as we were capable of per- 
ceiving; but I am far from thinking the preſent 
age fo far enlightned as to be able to ſee, much 
leſs to admire, ſome of his greateſt; beaulies, It 
is true, his ' Paradiſe loft has long ſince obtained 
it's full meaſure of popular. and univerſal-fame, 
But this perbaps may be attributed to another 
cauſe than a general improvement of taſte, It is 
more than probable that it was chiefly, if not 
wholly owing. to the papers of criticiſm upon that 
poem, publiſhed by the moſt popular and .unjvers 
ſally admired of our ® writers in proſe; As theſe 
ate preſerved i in + books more generally read than 

erhaps any other in the Engliſh language, the 
hay of the poet goes hand in hand with that of 
the e critic ; and the perfections of the poem point- 
ed out by him are as generally known, as the, 
eſſays i in which they are ſo diſplayed. One ſtrong 
argument in ſupport of this-opinion may be dra 
from, the, vaſt number and variety af editions. o 
that Poems which have made their appearance in 
ne world fince the publication of thoſe papers, 
whereas before that time the work was little known 
or Sa alter. Ie e war en 
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ppecies of writing in Engliſh, nor has it been much 
improved ſinoe. It had not only the charms of 

govelty to recommend i it, but likewiſe the higheſt 
abilities in the writer. All who admired the ana- 
lyſis of the work of courſe applied themſelves to 
read the original; partly led by curioſity, and 
partly from an actuating principle of man, to judge 
for himſelf in all critical enquiries, and to examine 
whether the remarks were made with juſtice and 


propfiety, This will ſufficiently account for the 


univerſality of this poem as to it's being read, and 
aifo for the general applauſe which it has ever 
ſince met with, Readers of taſte and knowlege 
extolſed it from a perception of it's merit; and 
theb i nt and taſteleſs relied on the authority 
of the critic, and joined in the cry, leſt they ſhould 


— -of fame, and was known only to 4 few); 
for bad che ſame critic taken the fame pains to 


point out the Beauties of that poem which he did 


witli tegatd to the other, it is more than probable 
chat it Would have been as univerſally known, 
and Tpoken' of, as the other, tho? perhaps not ſo 
generally admired. To ſtrengthen this argument 
ig well worth obfervation, that no other work 


of His has made it's way to public knowlege with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome helping hand. The 


Allegro and Penſeroſd were conſined to the cloſets 


Neche jucticious; "till the celebrated Handel by the 


charms gf his muſic forged them into fame, And 
 ahiolt wo: 


«hy 


difeoveritheir own want of judgment. This may 
ale ſerve ns & clue to guide us to the cauſe why | 
the Agoniſtes obtained fach a i diſproportionate 


— 
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his Comus lay buried in obſcurity; till the luſtre 
of muſic ſhewed it to the public eye: and how 
little that was capable of -perceiving it's | beauties, 
might be ſeen from the reception it met with. 
For whilſt the muſician's ſkill was applanded to the 
ſkies,. the poem itſelf was either not attended to, 
or only occaſioned wearineſs and ſatiety. It will 
be allowed by all, that had it not been for the 
ornament of the ſongs, the dramatic part could 
not have lived to a ſecond night: and the whole 
piece, ſince the muſic has loſt great part of it's 
charms with it's novelty, is now ſcarce able to hold 
up it's head. His Lycidas and ſome other pieces, 
for want ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, are ſtill in the ſnade. 
A particular fatality ſeems to have attended 
Milton, different from the caſe of all other poets.” 
Any one piece of allowed excellence, and general 
reputation, would be ſufficient, in any other wri- 
ter, to excite the higheſt curioſity, to ſee what- 
ever other compoſitions he might offer to the 
world, and to ſtamp a value upon them beyond 
their intrinſic merit. Whilſt in his caſe,” tho? 
there never was any thing more univerſally al. 
lowed, than that be was the author of the nobleſt 
poem that haz appeared in the , Engliſh language, 
=. yet this has not induced many people to look into 
= ſome” of his other works, tho' they are really in 
= | their-ſeveral kinds of equal perfection with that. | 
And this is an-inconteſtible proof, that however | 
| general the praiſe has been, and however laviſhly 
| | beſtowed on the Paradiſe loſt, the greateſt part of 
| i n from faſhion and authority; and whatever ] 


quantity 


quantity of admiration it has excited, it bas been 


abovementioned, obtained univerſal fame, yet it is . 


no great ſecurity. but in the hearts of the people; 
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far the moſt part only pretended. For if people g 
were really as much pleaſed with that work, as 
they ſay, and would make us believe, what could 
ſtop them from purſuing the delight which they 
muſt · neceſſarily receive from the peruſal of his 
other inimitable piece: 5 
The fact is, that tho? Milton hes by: the means 


far from being founded upon a right and ſolid... 
baſis. Faſhion, and the authority of a few allowed 
judges, may go a great way towards making a 
poem be talked of, and to obtain the incenſe of 
general praiſe, but this, as Macbeth ſays, ye 


ab 


. Mouth bonour, breath, n 


0 ich the poor ſlave ſhould fain Er and 
dare not.“ To 5 2M 


| 4 f like. the Re crown, can „ have 


and the hearts of the people can be engaged to the 
poet only by the pleaſure and delight which his: 
works afford them. Now tho* Milton has been 
put into poſſeſſion of his lawful ſcepter, and all 
the due homage attendant on that has been 24. 
to him, yet his throne ſeems only to be founded 
on his right, and hath not as yet obtained · the ſe- 
curity of the people's affection«s. 5 
The reaſon of this will at onee * 8 "Wir, 
we reſlect, that however ſome. other points in 2 
poem may to the * appear more eſſential, 
W. Jet 
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yet it is by the charms of verſification alone that 
the multitude is caught. In poetry, as in painting, 
the unſkilful majority are more captivated by the 


colouring than the drawing. If therefore the 


works of Milton appear defective in this reſpect, 
if his verſes in general, far from giving pleaſure 
and delight, ſhould ſtrike the uncultivated or vi- 
tiated ears of the age, as diſcordant and unmuſi- 
cal, the whole difficulty will at once be ſolved. 

His other merits, and excellencies, diſplayed by 


judicious critics, may procure him a few real, 


and ſhoals of pretended admirers; but can not 
gain him any lovers. Men may be reaſoned into 
eſteem, but not into affection, That ariſes from 
an involuntary delight, immediately perceived 
from a contemplation of the object which ex- 


cites it. Mr. Addiſon has, with great accuracy 


and clearneſs, laid open the admirable art and 
profound judgment of Milton, in the choice and 


conduct of his fable, in the maſterly drawing of 
his characters, with ſuitable manners, and in the 


ſablimity and beauty of his ſentiment and diction. 
Theſe juſtly challenge our admiration, and de- 


mand our praiſe. But the charms of his numbers 


are ſtill covered as with a vail. The admirers of 
the antients, when they are compelled to allow 
him his due merits, yet add with a ſeeming con- 
cern, tho? with a ſecret ſatisfaction, that it is a 
pity ſo excellent a workman had ſuch poor ma- 
terials, and the compoſitions of ſo great a genius 


had not the advantage of ſuch ornaments as the 


. of Greece or Rame would have ſupplied; 


whilſt - 
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whilſt thoſe of modern taſte, ſincerely ſigh for their 

dear rhime, and lament. the, want of that uni- 
formity of cadence. to which their ears had, been 
tuned. Hut there is not one reader perhaps in 
five thouſand, who knows that the greateſt beauty 


of Milton is his verſification, and that he has ex- 


celled all the writers of all ages, and all countries, 
in the variety, expreſſion, and harmony of his 
numbers. 


Nor will this appear a very r aſ- 


ſertion when it is conſidered, that this is impoſſi- 


ble to be known without perfect Mill in reading; 
that we are neceſlarily corrupted i in our firſt prin- 
ciples of that art, by ignorant maſters and falſe 
rules ; and that there is not even an attempt made 
to amend this in the reſt of our lives. Whilſt 
therefore we remain in an ignorance of that art, 
we muſt as neceſſarily remain in a total ignorance 
of the true beauty and power of numbers, as we 
ſhould do in regard to muſical compoſitions where 
the inſtruments are defective and out of tune, or 
the players unſkilful. The poems of Milton muſt 
appear in the ſame light to us, as our pictures do 
to the Chineſe, and ſeem to have too many black 
ſpots in them. Till. that art 1s ſtudied, we. ſhall 
firſt of poets his due praiſe, that we ſhall be blind 
to. ſome of bis greateſt perfectiong; * beſides the 
charms of verſification, we ſhall loſe ſomę of the 
fineſt part of his imagery, and in many places 
not even be able to comprehend his full meaning. 

4. * 
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Let us therefore apply ourſelves ſeriouſſy, and 
with diligence, to a ſtudy capable of affording us 


ſuch delight. Let us no longer think, that to learn 


to read is ee but to nn n! n . 

s - Pleas'd we ſhall unt and learn the ſecret power 
Of harmony, in tones, and er rr *** 
© By voice, or cadence, 4-07; enn 
Or, as the ſame or ſays in his treatiſe on 
education, if we ſet about this work, We ſhall 
c be conducted to a hill ſide, laborious indeed at 
the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo 
full of goodly proſpect, and melodious ſounds 
© on every ſide, that the 1 of Orpheus w was not 
© more charming.” Wes 

Let us examine our language with care, and 
ſearch into it's ſecret treafures. Let us no longer 
be contented with'a poor meagre vein of ore which 
we find near the ſurface, and which, after the 
French faſhon, ſerves us only to wiredraw, or 
gild over a baſer metal; but let us dig deep into 
the mine, where we ſhall find a-plenteous vein, 


equal in richneſs, and ſuperior in - magnitude, to 


that of the antients. Or if theirs ſhould be al- 
lowed to be of a purer kind; yet ours will be 


found to contain no more alloy in it, than what 


will render it more fit for all forts” of work- 
manſhip. 61 


e Parad. reg 
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Tov long have the beauties of the Britiſh muſe, 
like thoſe of our ladies, been concealed, or ſpoiled, 
by foreign modes and falſe ornaments. The paint 
and patches of the. French, the. fantaſtical head- 
dreſs, the ſqueezing ſtays,. and enormous. hoop,, 
only ſpoil. the bloom of her complexion, the flow- 
ing ringlets of her hair, her eaſy ſhape, and grace- 
ful mein, Should 2 poliſhed Athenian ariſe, and 
behold her thus decked out, he would. be aſtonifh- 
ed to ſee, in a. country enlightened by their rules 
and example, deformity made a ſcience, and bar- 
bariſm reduced to, rule. Thus . adorne& like an 
harlot, ſhe inflames the youth with wanton deſires, 
and. ſpreads infection thro? the land. What hopes 
can there be. of a robuſt and bealihy offspring 
from ſuch impure embraces? Let us endeavour to 
recover her from the tyrannical ſway of faſhion 
and prejudice, and reſtore her to her native rights. 
Let us leaye to the fallow French, their rouge 
and white paint, but let the Britiſh red and white 
appear in it's genuine luſtre, as laid on by nature's. 
owr pencil, Let them torture the. body into a. 
a fantaſtic ſhape, or conceal crookedneſs under an 
armour of ſteel; let them cover puny limbs, and. 
a mincing gait,. under the wide circumference of 
an hoop; but let the eaſy mein, the comely ſta- 
ture, the fine proportioned limbs decently reveal- 
ed, and the. unreſtrained majeſty: of motion in the 
Britiſh-muſe, be diſplayed to ſight in their native. 
charms. Then ſhall ſhe move forth confeſſed. 
the genuine ſiſter of the Grecian: mufe, and not 
the leſs beautiful for being the younger. Then 


. fal 


ſhall her votaries burn with à pure and holy fame, 


muſt therefore be ſtrangers to many beauties in, 
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and the poetieal offspring, from a chaſte marriage 
between ſenſe and harmony, will be found lovely, 
vigorous, and long · lived; "inſtead of monſtrous 
chimæras, ſhapes flitting as clouds, and mere airy 


| Echoes produced from the wanton arhours of found 


and fancy. in 3 ttt in ard t 

Upon the whole, were our langugge to be Hu- 
died and cultivated, we ſhould find, that in point 
of giving delight it would not yield to thoſe of 
antiquity; and that it is müch better fitted for 
univerſal uſe. Were it reduced to rules, it might 
be more eaſily learned,” and with "tore accuracy, | 
as.it is a living language. The true pronunciation 

may be acquired with certainty, on that account, 
from the mouth of a proper maſter; whereas we | 


13 CLF, 


can at beſt only gueſs at that of the ittents? and 
theirs as to found. What in this caſe could binder 
ours from being more univerfally propagated than 
any other, conſidering the great advantages we 
enjoy by means of general commerce, and a free 


preſs? And ſrom the man | excellent writings 
with which it is already Enriched, together With” 
thoſe which may hereafter be added, perhaps even 
of 2 ſuperior kind, 'ftiould men of equal genius 
ariſe, with the advantage of having gheir labour 

leſſened, and their way ſmoothe y 
there not be ag fair a proſpe& of 1 


our authors, as to the Greek and Roman? No- 


thing but the moſt ſhameful neglect! in the people” F 
can 


Of the means 2 our language may be refs - 
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can prevent the Engliſh from handing down to 
poſterity a third claſſical language, of far more im- 
* than the other two. 


CHAP. x. 


and ee 


T. only ſcheme hitherto RI for cor- 


recting, improving, and aſcertaining - our 


| language, — been the inſtitution of a ſociety for 


that purpoſe. But this is liable to- innumerable 
objections; nor would it be a difficult point to 
prove, that ſuch a method could never effectually 
anſwer the end, In the firſt place, it would be 
no eaſy matter to find a ſufficient number of mem- 
bers properly qualified to compoſe ſuch a ſociety 3 3 
as there are few or none properly trained in the 


Rudy of thoſe points, in regard to which they are 


to paſs judgement: and perhaps there would not 


de one who ſhould appear at ſuch a board, with- 


out fixed and rooted errors from the prejudices of a 
wrong education. If they were not properly qua- 
Hfied, their rules and determinations would be 
proportionably falſe, and defective. In this caſe 


we ſhould be i in a worſe condition than without 


any rules at all, In the ſecond. place, ſuppoſing 
them to proceed ever fo rightly in their ſyſtem, 


| tho” they might aſcertain the meaning of words, 


is Ana 1 nn by . michs which they 
| I could 
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could publiſh to fix the ſeund and pronunciation, 


as a knowlege of thoſe can be communicated only 


by ſpeeeh. And unleſs ſome means can be found 
to aſcertain thoſe, the language muſt be in a per- 
petual ſtate of fluctuation. But the chief reaſon, 
which muſt ever render ſuch a ſcheme abortive, 


ariſes from our conſtitution, and the genius of 


the people. The endeavours of ſuch a ſociety, 
in arbitrary governments under the ſanction and 
countenance of an abfolute prince, may be crown- 


ed with ſucceſs: but the Engliſh have no idea of 


| fubmitting ts any laws, to which they do not give 


their own confent. Tho' fuch a ſociety were 


therefore to proceed upon the righteſt principles, 
they would find it difficult to get their ſelf-raiſed 
- authority, had it even the ſanQion of the higheſt 
powers, acknowleged by a ſtubborn free people, 
ever jealous of their rights, and naturally inclined 
to withſtand all vſurpations: and without a foun- 


dation on allowed authority their whole edifice - 


muſt of courſe fall to the ground. But why 


| ſhould we even think of following any methods | 


purſued in the countries of ſlaves, and which at 
the beſt have fallen very ſhort of perfection, when 
we have before our eyes the example of a free 


people like ourſelves to guide us, and whoſe con- 


duct in this point was followed by the moſt rapid 
and complete ſucceſs. The means which they 
employed are ſo exactly fuited to our circum- 
. ſtances and ſituation, that we only want to make 

, uſe of them, to attain our end with equal eaſe 
- and certainty. It has] been already ſhewn, that the 

| * 
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ſtudy of aher was the neceſſary cauſe of im 
provement, and eſtabliſhment of the Roman lan- 


guage: and the ſame cauſe would infallibly pro- 
duce the ſame effect with us. Were the ſtudy of 


oratory once made a neceſſary branch of edu- 


cation, all our youth of parts, and genius, would 


of courſe be employed in conſidering the value 
of words both as to ſound and ſenſe. The reſult 


of the reſearclies of rational enquirers muſt be 
rules founded upon rational principles; and a ge- 


neral agreement amongſt the moſt judicious muſf 
occaſion thoſe rules to be as generally known, 
and eſtabliſhed, and give them the force of laws. 
Nor would theſe laws meet with oppoſition, or- 
be obeyed with reluQance, inaſmuch as they 
would not be eftabliſhed by the hand of power,, 
but by common ſuffrage, in which every one has 
a right to give his vote: nor would they fail; in 
time, of obtaining general authority, and per- 
manenee, from the fanQion of _ cuſtory,. founded 
on good ſenſe. 
It has been already ſuffcientiy Wenz that we” 
have all the ſame inducements to the ſtudy of 
eloquence, which the Romans had, together 
with ſome peculiar to ourſelves, of a more pow- 
erful fiature: nothing therefore could poſſibly" 
Hinder us from endeavöuring to acquire fkifl im 
ſs uſeful an art, but the Want of proper muſlers, 
who might be enabled to teach it with eaſe and 
certainty, by laying open it's principles, explain- 
ing them by examples, and affording themſelves: 
a... | models 
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models and patterns for imitation, to learners. 
Could this once be done, there is no doubt hut 
that the Britiſh youth would be inflamed. with as 
great an ardor to arrive at excellence i in that art, 
as thoſe. of Rome. For to omit all the more 
werful incitements of fame, and profit, the 
very pleaſure reſulting to-themſelves from the. 
h practice of it would: be of itſelf 'a F Are, mo- 
tive to allure them to a cloſe application, and to 
confirm them in an habitual exerciſe. Cicero, "I 
who enjoyed all the advantages reſulting | from " 
complete knowlege of this art, in the moſt emi- 
nent degree, does not ſcrugle to ſay, i in his Bru- 
tus ;  Dicendi autem me non tam frucſut, & e 
quan i fludium 725 m, exercitatioque delefat. | Since : 
therefore there are ſuch ſtrong motives, 72 pro 
fit, honour, and deligfit, to induce indiyiduals to 
the ſtudy of oratory, and ſince their labours and 
advancement in that would i in many Points be at- 
tended with ſuch excellent effects to the public, 
but more eſpecially in the article of refining and 
eſtabliſhing our language, is it not. P P % thts no 
th at, 
art? Too long has the Englith tongue been ne- 
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glected, too long have all forts of corruptions | and 

abuſes been ſuffered to make their way into it. 

It is not yet too late to amend all, * the ſame 

ĩinattention continued | for a few, Feb? longer He 
poſſibly reduce, it to an irremediable flat, 

15 have ſtronger reaſons than ever at this very jun- 


AAlure to take care that our language be not wholly 
| | deſtroyed. 


i . 


þ 
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deſtroyed. - One ariſes from a new-fangled cuſtom | 
introduced by ſome late authors of ſpelling words 
differently from their wiſer predeceſſors, and, out 
of a poor ambition of ſhewiug their learning, 
omitting and changing ſeveral letters under pre- 
tence of pointing out their derivation. , But theſe 
gentlemen do not conſider, that moſt of thoſe: 
letters which ſeem. uſeleſs to them, upon paper, 
or improper, are of the utmoſt conſequence to 
point out and aſcertain the pronunciation of words, 
which is already in too precarious a ſtate. So that 
if this cuſtom ſhould continue to increaſe, ac- 
cording to the caprice of every new writer, for a 
century more, the beſt authors we have will by 
that time appear as obſolete, and as difficult to be 
read, and underſtood, as Chaucer is at this day. 
Principiis obſta. Innovations are ever to be with 
ſtood at firſt, ſince it has been often knowm that 
thoſe which in their beginnings have appeared too 
ſlight to merit regard have in time brought about 
the moſt total and ſurpriſing changes. There are 
alſo at preſent great endeavours uſed to introduce 
and eſtabliſh another cuſtom not leſs pernicious,. 
and which may be attended with the moſt. fatal 
conſequences. There are many perſons, and even 
large bodies of men,. eſteemed: amongſt the moſt- 
learned, ho being weary of the great uncertain 
ty of pronunciation in our tongue, would reduce 
the whole to one invariable aud general rule, that 
of throwing: the accent as far back in our poly- 
ſyllables as poſſible. It is inconceivable that ſuch- 
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Aa thought would have entered into the -heads of 
any but barbarians : much leſs that perſons con- 
verſant in the Greek and Roman languages ſhould 
endeavour to eſtabliſh a practice ſo oppoſite to that 
of thoſe poliſhed nations. They can not but 
know, that no word in theirs was ever accented 
| beyond the antepenultima, or laſt ſyHable but 
two, and if they were able to read, they would 
know that this was founded upon the juſteſt prin- 
eiples. Indeed nothing but a total ignorance of 
that art could poſſibly make them think of intro- 
ducing a rule, which, if it obtained, would at 
once deſtroy all melody, harmony, and quantity, 
in our words, as well as derivative meaning. 


We have at preſent alſo a much ſtronger in- 


ducement than ever to the ſtudy of our language, 
as the way has been ſmoothed and made eaſy by 
the late pablication of Mr. Johnfon's dictionary. 
Without ſuch a work, indeed, the taſk muſt have 

been extremely laborious, if not impracticable. 
Nor can the great merit and utility of that per- 
formance ever be perceived without ſuch ſtudy. 
If that be brought about, the public will no longer 
have reaſon to lament, that one of ſuch uncom- 
mon genius, and abilities, ſhould have paſſed ſo 


| therto fallen to the lot of mean capacities. Nor 
vill he himſelf have reaſon to regret them any 
irkſome and diſagreeable hours paſſed by him 


in a dry and laborious ſtudy, when he reffecta 
on the proportion of fame which will attend it: 


2 our language ſhould ever be fred, he 115 


\ _ 
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be conſidered by all poſterity as the founder, and 

his dictionary as the corner ſtone, 

As the cultivation and eſtabliſhment of that can 
de effected by no other means, but by the intro- 
duQion of the ſtudy of eloquence, F fhall cloſe 
this head with a few paſſages from Quinctilian, 
wherein the objections which may arife on aceount 


of the difficulty of arriving at excellence in that 
art are fully anſwered, and the motives to engage 
men ir the err are diſpfayed i m the brignteſt 
colours, 

* © With ſo many maſters, and with ſuch a 
6 "PE of Ry hath AY furniſhed us, 


that 


Fot nos centering. | tot — ;nfiranic an- 
tiquitas, ut poſſit videri nulla ſorte noſcendi #tas feli- 
cior, quam noſtra, cui docendæ prieres elaboraverunt. 

Ante omnia ſufficit ad exhortationem ſtudiorum, non 
eadere in rerum naturam, ut quicquid non eſt factum, 
ne fieri quĩdem poſſit: cum omnia que magna ſunt 
atque admirabilia, tempus aliquod quo primum effice- 
rentur habuerint. Quantum enim poefis ab Homero 
& Virgilio, tantum faſtigium accepit eloquentia a De- 
moſthene & Cicerone. Denique cuicquid eſt optimum 
antea non fuerat. Verum etiam fi quis ſumma deſpe- 
ret (quod cur faciat, cui ingenium, valetudo, facultas, 
præceptor, non deerunt ?) tamen eſt (ut Cicero ait) 
pulchrum in ſecundis tertiiſque conſiſtereG. . 

Adde quod magnos modica quoque eloquentia pa- 
rit fructus, ac fi quis hæc ſtudia utilitate ſola metiatur, 
pene illi perfetz par eſt. Neque erat difficile, vel ve- 
teribus, vel novis exemplis palam facere, non aliunde 
majores honores, opes, amicitias, laudem præſentem, 
ſuturam, hominibus contigitle, { tamen dignum 2 

t. 
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that no age could ſeem luckier in the lot of it's 


© nativity than our own; | for the B of 


which all the preceding have laboured. 


© Above all we have a ſufficient incentive to 
perſevere in our ſtudies, when we conſider, that 


© to ſay, becauſe a thing has not yet been effect- 
G ed, therefore it can not be done, is a contra- 


1 diction in nature; ſince there was a certain pe- 
© riod: of. time when every thing that was great 


and admirable begun to be produced. For juſt 
as much as poetry was perfected by Homer and 


Virgil, in the ſame high proportion was elo- 
© quence improved by Demoſthenes and Cicero 
In ſhort, there was a time, when whatever is 
excellent had no exiſtence, But ſhould even a 
ma "op of the higheſt attainments (and 
& why ould do ſo, who neither wants. ge- 
© njus,. nor health, nor opportunity, nor a ma- 
e ſter, no reaſon can be aſſigned) it is ſtill, as: 
Cicero fays, an honour” to n in nenn 
9 and chiſe degrees. | 


affex, ab opere puleherrimo. eajus r atque ipfa: 


poſfeſſid pleniſſimam ſtudiis gratiam refert, hanc mi- 


notem exigere mercedem; more eorum qui a ſe nom: 
8 ng ſed voluptatem quæ fit a virtutibus peti di- 


Ipfam igitur orandi majeſtatem, qua nihil dit- 


e melius homini dederunt, et qui remota, mu- 


fa ſunt omnia, & luce preſenti, & memoria poſteritatis 


earent, toto anĩmo petamus nitamurque ſemper ad op- 


tima: qeod facientes, aut evademus in ſummum, aut 
certe multos infra nos videmus. Lib, xii, cap. 11. 


94 > 


Add 


| 
| 
1 
: 


N Add wo this; that even 4 e Ham 
10 produces great W 
« onie-meaſires theſe ſtudies merely by the piofit, 
* * alu on «par wit the perle ion of oratory. 
Nor would it be a difficult taſk to prove; &i- 
. tber by antient or modern examples, thit there 
is no fource from which men derive greater 
l ere eſtates, connections, and preſent as 
as well as future fame; if the dignity of eru- 
« dition would allow us to exact this ſmaller re- 
* compence from a glorious ſtudy, the mere ex- 
© ercife and enjoyment of which moſt amply re- 
© wards our application; like'thoſe who make no 
« ſcruple of declaring, that not virtue, but the 
pleaſure, which redounds from it, is the object of 
their purſuit. Let it therefore be our whole 
© ambition to come at the true majeſty of elo- 
© quence, than which the immortal gods have 
© beſtowed nothing better on men; without 
«which all things become ſpeechleſs, and cut off 
from the notice of the preſent age, M well as 
© the knowlege, of poſterity. . In order. to compaſs 
this, let us always keep the beſt models i in our 
eye; by doing which, we ſhall either arrive at. 
© the ere e many below us.” 
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07 the liberal arte and their farce. 


HERE i is no WO which las in all 
ages puzzled the curious enquirers more, 
tan when it has been aſked, what the 
reaſon could be, that the liberal arts have in cer- 
tuin countries, at particular æras, made à rapid 
progrefs towards perfection, flouriſtied together 
for a ſhort ſpace of time (not ſo long as the life 
of a man) then either gradually fallen to decay, 
or periſhed ſuddenly, nor ever raiſed / their heads 
again in thoſe countries, in ſpite of the utmoſt 
endeavours uſed to revive them? I ſhall ſet down 
this-queſtion as ſtated at large by Velleius Pater- 
; culus. 
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culus. + Who can ſufficiently admire that the 
3 moſt eminent wits . * every profeſſion ſhould 


145 * have 


4 Quis enim abunde n mirari noo 3 | 


eujuſque profeſſions ingenia, in eandem formam, & in 
idem artati temporis congruens ſpatium; & quemad- 
modum clauſa capſa, alioque ſepto diverſi generis ani- 
malia, nihilo minus ſeparata ahenis, in unum quæque 
corpus congregantur, ita cujuſque clari operis capacia 
ingenia in ſimilitudinem & temporum & profectuum 
ſyemetipſa ab aliis ſeparaverunt? Una, neque multorum 
annorum ſpatio diviſa, ætas, per divini ſpiritus viros, 


AÆſchylum, Sophoclem, Euripidem, illuſtravit tragæ - 


dias: una prifcam illam & veterem ſub Cratino, Ariſto- 
phane, & Eupolide comadiam ; ac novam comicam 
- Menandrus, æqualeſque ejus ztatis magis quam operis, 
Philemon ac Diphilus, & invenere intra pauciſſimos 
annos, neque imitanda reliquere. Philoſophorum quo- 
que ingenia, Sacratico ore defluentia, omnium, quos 
paullo ante enumeravimus, quanto poſt Platonis Ariſto- 


teliſque mortem floruere ſpatio ? Quid ante Iſocratem, 


quid poſt ejus auditores, eorumque diſcipulos, clarum 
in oratoribus fuit? Adeo quidem artatum anguſtiis tem- 
porum, ut nemo memoria dignus, alter ab altero videri 
nequiverint? Neque hoc in Græcis quam in Romanis 


evenit magis. Nam niſi aſpera ac rudia repetas, & in- 


venti taudanda nomine, in Accio circaque eum Romana 
trageedia eſt; dulceſque Latint leporis facetiz per Cæ- 
_ cilium, Terentiumque, & Afranium ſub part ætate nitu- 
erunt. Hiſtoricos (ut et Liviam quoque priorum ætati 
adſtruas) præter Catonem, & quoſdam veteres & obſcu- 
ros, minus LXXX annis circumdatum ævum tulit, ut 
nec poetarum in antiquius citeriuſque proceſſit ubertas. 
At oratio, ac vis forenſis, perſectumque proſæ eloquen- 


tiz decus, ut idem ſeparetur Cato (pace P. Craſſi, Sci- 


pioniſque, & Lælii, & Gracehorum, & Fannii, & Ser. 
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© have been crowded into their proper claſs,” and 
© neatly within the ſame limits of time? As ani- 
© mals of a different kind, when ſhut up in a 
pen, or any incloſed ground, do nevertheleſs, 
© quitting thoſe of a diſtinQ ſpecies, herd together 
0 each in a particular body; juſt ſo men, whoſe 
© genius qualified them for the nobleſt produQi- 
« ons, have ſeparated themſelves from the. reſt, 
© ina manner which agrees both as to the circum- 
* ſtances of times and improvements. Thus one 
> ra, and that too circumſcribed within the ſpace 
of not many years, by means of thoſe divine 
c writers, Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
brought tragedy to perfection. Thus under 
Cratinus, Ariſtophanes, and Eupolis, did an- 
other #ra finiſh the old comedy: and thus 
© within the compaſs. of a very few years did 
© Menander and his cotemporaries, rather than 
© equals, Philemon and Diphilus, invent the new; 
leaving behind them performances above all 
'« imitation. How ſhort a time did the philoſophic 
« wits, who derived their original from Socrates, 
. © continue to. flouriſh after the death of Plato and 
< Ariſtotle? Who before Hocrates, who after his 
© hearers and their ſcholars, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


Galbe dixerim) ita ab ſub principe operis ſai 
erupit Tullio, ut deleQari ante eum paueiſſimis, mirari 
vero neminem poſſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum 
viderit. Hoc idem eveniſſe grammatigis, plaſtis, picto- 
ribus, ſculptoribus, quiſquis temporum inſtiterit notis,. 
 .reperiet; & eminentia cujuſque u tiſimit tempo- 
| rum denn, circumdata. n 
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© a5 an orator So contrafted was the æra or ſpace 


of time, that no two deſerve to be mentioned, 
< who might not have ſeen one another. Nor 
was this leſs the caſe among the Romans than 
« among the Greeks: fincs, unleſs we go back to 
© ſome rough and rude performances, which have 
* ngthing but the honour of the invention to 
© plead; in Accius and his cotemporary writers 
is the Roman tragedy to be found. Much 
© about: the ſame time did the charming elegan- 
< cies of the Roman wit receive their pgliſh from 


Erxcilius, Terentius, and Aftanius. With re- 


* gard to our hiſtorians (even if we annex Livy 
© to the earlier claſs of them) an æra conſiſting of 


6, leſs than Wr 8858 


1 ther did the rich vein of our pen reach higher 
or lower. But oratory, the power of pleading, 
and the glorious perfeQon. of proſe eloquence, 

jf we ſtill except the ſame Cato (with the leave 
© of Publius Craſſus, of Scipio, of Lelius, of the 
© Gracchi, of Fannius, and of Servius Galba be 
Cit ſpoken) did all ſo compleatly burſt out in the 
0 prince of his profeſſion, Tully, that of thoſe 
vo went before him, very few can give yu 
© delight; but you certainly can admire none who 
© was not either ſeen by him or ſaw him, Who- 
« ever diligently traces the characters of time 


will find that the ſame thing has happened to 


grammarians, ſtatuaries, painters, and ſculptors; 


and that the meridian of every art has been of 


an extreme ſhort duration. Whilſt therefore 
c Tam 
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8 aur be ſearching after the cauſes why 
_ © this and the preceding ages have united men of 
5 the like genius in the ſame courſe of ſtudy and 
improvement; I find none upon the truth of 
© which I can abſolutely depend. 

Thus after having eſtabliſhed the fa, be ac- 
5 5 — that he does not know how to account 
for it by any reaſons which appear to him ſatiſ- 
factory. Nor indeed has this problem, notwith- 
ſtanding the numberleſs attempts towards it, as 
yet met with a proper ſolution. Of all the wri- 
ters upon this ſubject, the abbẽ Du Bos feems to 
Rave laboured the point the moſt, ab he has em- 
ployed the Sreateſt part of the fecond volume of 
his critical reflections profeſſedly upon that head. 
But whoever examines what he has faid, with at- 
tention, will find that he has ſhewn ore fancy 
than judgement in his mariner of diſcufling this 
point, and that his arguments are rather ingem- 
ous, than concluſive. He himſelf indeed has 
offered them with great modeſty, and only as 
conjectures; for in the introduction he ſays, 
Wilſt J have been meditating on this ſubject, 
© great variety of ideas have frequently pre- 
ſented themſelves to my mind, which 1 lock 
upon rather as fimple glimmerings, than real 
; ene . . However, there is a ſufficient air 


9 Hujus ergo pracedentiſque ſeculi 3 
litudines congregantis, & in ſtudium par, & in emoly-- 
mentum, cauſas cum ſemper requiro, nunquam repe- 
rio quas eſſe veras Tonhdam. | Vell. Patercul. lib. t. 


« of 
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< of probability in theſe ideas, to think them wor- 
< thy of entertaining my reader.“ 
Suppole therefore an explanation of this — 
nomenon ſhould be attempted by a new hypo- 
theſis, not founded on ſpeculation merely, but 
facts; not ſupported by ſpecious arguments drawn 
from opinions and notions which are incapable of 
proof, but from the reaſon and nature of things, 
Suppoſe it be ſhewn that the liberal arts, what- 
ever different courſes they might aſterwards take, 
all had their riſe from one common fountain: it 
will no longer be a matter of wonder that their 
ſtreams ſhould be copious, and clear, in propor- 
tion to the exuberance, and purity, of their 
ſource; nor that they ſhould diminiſh or diſap- 
pear as that was exhauſted or dried up. In ſhort, 
let us only ſuppoſe that oratory was the fountain 
from which alone the liberal arts flowed, and all 
the ſeeming difficulties and intricacies of this que- 
ſtion will be at once ſolved and explained. Let 
us ſee, in the firſt place, how far this hypotheſis 
can be ſupported by facts; in the next, by reaſon, 
and the nature of things. Firſt, as to faQs# the 
proof of the following propoſitions will be uff 
cient to eftabliſh it with reſpect to them. 
That the liberal arts never flburiſhed, or 
« arrived at perfection in any country, where the : 
_ - © ſtudy and practice of oratory was neglected. 
That in thoſe countries, where the liberal 
0 arts arrived at their higheſt pitch of glory, there 
« were no traces of * I os hs: Ty 
of oratory.? 
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That the liberal arts always followed oratory 
© in their progreſs towards perfection; arrived at 
their ſummit ſoon after that did; declined as 
that declined; and when lab? was I 
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That the — arts never 5 or eee 
al perfection in any country, however mA 
© remarkable Vr knowlege "and ingenuity, where 
1 the, Tu wt Pee of Wen — 
© K{-{7 {0465 5 oe 83,4 dy) UMIQT.. ol cl 
| LL 8 conmentangs in antient hiſtory 
- muſt''know; that ! amidſt: the various ac- 


- conc crankuitied;bf-ſiwctat:Houniſhienrlinetivns; 


diſtinguiſhed. for | the cultivation of all the uſeful 


ſciences: of life; there are no truceg appear of 
their having brought the politer arts 10 any per- 


feQion;: Such a5: the Aſlytians, Perſians, Chal- 


deans, Carthaginians, and many more. Nay 


even in Ægypt and Phœnicia, from which coun- 
tries the Greeks are allowed to have borrowed all. 
their knowlege and ſkill: in other ſciences, they 


are known th have beem eber in a low and rude 


ſtate. The fe monuments that remainedthave 
inconteſtably provedi this fab, as there were none, 
which fhewed marks of any taſte, but ſüch as 
were known to be the works of 'Grecian artiſts. 


It is an andoubted truth, that both the Zgypti- 


ans and Perſians, when they ſet abdut any great 
IT work, 


— n 8 So that tho? we can not fix 
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work, were obliged to ſend to Greece for their 
painters and ſculptors... We may find in many 
other countries a number of eminent names of 
great commanders, able lawgivers, wiſe philoſo- 
phers, ſkilled in the deepeſt myſteries of ſcience :; 
but it is in the annals of Greece and Rome hone, 
that we .muſt look for a liſt of poets, - hiſtorians, 
painters, ſculptors, and muſicians. Nor has al 
antiquity furniſhed us with a ſingle inſtance of any 
excellent performance in any of thoſe arts, 
which was not the produQtion of ſome genius ei- 
ther born or bred in one of thoſe two countries. 
And here let it be remembered, that it was in 
thoſe two countries alone that oratory was ever 
ſtudied and praQiſed as an ts | 
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That in thoſe countries whars #he- liberal arts ar- 


rived at their bigbeſi pitch of glory, there were 
no traces of them, renin to the Huch of or a- 


try. 


I Greece, where all theſe arts ſeem to have 


had their firſt birth, at leaſt in any maturity, 


we can not trace any memorials of them pre- 
vious to the inſtitution of oratory. The firſt 
works of any maſter, which have been handed 


down to us, were thoſe of Homer; ; and as Cicero 


has juſtly obſerved, it is apparent from thoſe very 
works that eloquence had been in high repute 


"the 
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the preciſe date of the firſt riſe of oratory amongſt 


them, yet we have a moral certainty that it pre- 
oeded that of the other liberal arts. In Rome 
we can not be at a loſs to fix the exact æra of 
both. We know that, previous to the introduQti- 


on of the ſtudy of eloquence, | which happened a 


little before the time of Scipio and Lælius, their 
taſte for poetry, painting, muſic, &c. was as rude 
and barbarous as in the moſt uncultivated nations; 
nor did chere ever ariſe amongſt them, before 
that period, one maſter of eminence in any of 
thoſe arts, nor was there produced one compo- 

ſition in any kind worthy to be preſerved and 
tranſmitted to poſterity. Tho? it is well known, 
that in leſs than fourſcore years after the inſtitu- 
tion of oratory amongſt them, all thoſe arts, to- 
gether with eloquence, gradually aroſe to their 


higheſt ſummit; inſomuch that Rome might al- 
moſt vie even with Greece, in point of the num - 


ber of excellent artiſts, as well as in N e e 
| on of _ ſeveral kinds of works, ; | 


2 
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That the liberal arts hogs followed oratory i in their 


_ progreſs towards perfection; arrived at their fum- 
mit ſoon after that did; declintd as that declined ; 


and, when that waj banited wholly dj iſappeared. 


[* was in the age of Peticles and Demoſthenes 
that oratory was brought to it's higheſt pitch 
in Greece; and we find that all the great maſters 
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in the ſeveral arts, whoſe works have gained to 
them immortal fame, and have ever ſince been 
the admiration of the world, were their cotem - 
poraries. What an amazing number of poets and 
other writers ſtarted up and flouriſhed together 
during that ſmall ſpace? ZEſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, in tragedy : Ariſtophanes, Eupo- 
tis, Cratinus, and Menander, in comedy: Heros 
dotus, Thucydides, Iſocrates, Xenophon, Plato, 
and Ariſtotle, in proſe: beſides many others of 
great name, whoſe works have unfornately periſh- 
ed. The ſame ſpace of time produced Zeuxis, 
Apelles, Aglaophon, and many more in the art 
of painting: Phidias, Praxiteles, Lyſippus, Myro, 
Polycletus, in ſtatuary and ſculpture. Then alſo 
aroſe all her great muſicians, whoſe names only 
are handed down to us, as their works have 
periſhed. But with the life of Demoſthenes end- 
ed the liberties of Greece ; oratory became mute, 
and the arts vaniſhed. 

Nothing can ſerve more ſtrongly to illuſtrate 
and prove the point propoſed, than to obſerve the 
amazing ſimilarity which there was between the 
fate of the arts in Rome, and in Greece, It 
was in the time of Hortenſius and * Cicero that 
oratory reached it's ſummit; and the ſame æra 
gave birth to all the admired artiſts of Rome, 
During that period flouriſhed, or were trained up, 
_ Quicquid Romana facundia habet, quod inſolenti 
Græciæ aut opponat, aut præferat, circum Ciceronem 
effloruit. Omnia ingenia quæ lucem ſtudiis noftris at- 


tulerunt tunc-nata fant. In deterius deinde quotidie 
data res eſt, M. Ann. Senec. contro. I. 1. 


0 all 
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all their great poets ; Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, 
Propertius, Catutlus, Tibullus, Ovid, Phædrus, 
Cornelius Gallus, and many more, equally ad- 
mired in thoſe times, tho'* their works did not 
Happen to eſcape the devaſtations of barbarians ; 
ſuch as Fundanius, Pollio, and Varius, whoſe 


merits we can not doubt of, when celebrated by 


the candid and judicious Horace. At that time 
aroſe Julius Cæſar, Livy, Salluſt, &c. Then it 
was that Rome produced her Vitruvius, and all 
her eminent painters and ſculptors. But after 
that, in Rome, as in Greece, with the loſs of 
liberty oratory declined, the arts drooped toge- 
ther with eloquence, and gradually ſunk away. 
It may be here objeQed, that it was in the reign 
of Auguſtus, after the form of government had 
been changed, that the arts appeared in their 
higheſt luſtre at Rome. But in anſwer to this 
let it be obſerved, that the artiſts themſelves 
were all bred up during the moſt remarkable pe- 
' riod of the republic whoſe laſt blaze was it's 
brighteſt: at a time when all che faculties of the 
greateſt minds were exerted to the utmoſt in de- 
fence of expiring liberty : when a Cato or a Bry- 
tus found proper opportunities to diſplay-that ſu- 
rior magnanimity, which has ever ſince render- 

ed them objeQs of admiration to the whole world; 
when Cicero found ſubjects adequate to his mighty 
talents, and when oratory ſhone ont from it's full 
meridian, and the ſtudy of eloquence was univer- 
ſal. As there could not poſſibly have been a more 
happy junQure for the raiſing and cultivation of 
early 
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early genius, ſo the ſeaſon that fucceeded was of 


all others the beſt fitted to make it flouriſh and 
produce fruit. The long and peaceful reign of 
Auguſtus; his great liberality, and nice diſcern- 
ment, together with that of his miniſter, in re- 
warding-merit, muſt have made. every artiſt exert 
his talents to the utmoſt, But tho' this due en- 
couragement produced ſuch wonders in the works 
of thoſe who had been already formed, yet it had 
not power to raiſe any new ones. Nor was there 

afterwards a ſingle inſtance of any maſterly per- 
formance, which was the work of a perſon born 
and bred up during his reign, or thoſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſors; the beſt of them being only copies of 
thoſe great originals: A plain and demonſtrative 
proof, that the fountain which nurſed and invi- 
gorated thoſe. great geniuſes was, dried up. If a 
concurrence of moral cauſes could have been able 
to have raiſed the arts from their ſeeds to maturi- 
ty, there never had been a period which promiſed 
ſo plentiſul a crop. And tho? it may be ſaid, that 
the tempeſtuqus weather during the cruel and 
bloody reigns of Nero and ſome of his ſucceſſors 
might for a time haye blighted and ſtopped their 


growth, yet what cauſe can be aſſigned that they 


did not revive and flouriſh under the ſettled calm, 


warm. ſuͤnſhine, and genial ſkies, of five ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſive reigns as thoſe of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 


Antoninus Pius, and. Marcus Aurelius ? 

When we conſider that, previous to the per- 
fection of orators in Greece, there was no in- 
ſtance of any excellent performance in any of the 

91 liberal 
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liberal arts, the works of Homer alone excepted; 
and that in Rome there wWas not one example: 
chat, after the abolition of oratory in boch coun. 
tries, there never was ahy thing maſterly pro- 
duced im either: when we reflect, that the liberal 
arts never roſe to any height in any country of 
the globe where oratory was not "ftadied and 
Practiſed; and that, in thoſe countries where 


oratory was cultivated, they grew and flouriſhed, 


dedined and periſhed as that did we can not but 
conclude that there muſt be a near and intimate 
connexion between them, and that the one oy a 
| t dependence on the other. 
From the above ſtate of the caſe one of the two 
following conthafions müſt evidentiy be detldced ; 
either, that the perfection of oratory whethe 
© cauſe of the perfection of ine liberal arts; or, 


e chat the perfection of the liberal arts was the 


E cauſe of the perfection of oratory The for- 


mer opinion ſeems to be ſupported” by fact, as it © 


Has been clearly ſhewn' that the "riſe of ' oratory 
Was always previous to that of tlie arts: let us now 


ſee how it can be maintained and confirthed/ from 


the reaſon and nature of things. In order to do 
this, I ſhall firſt endeavour / to ſhew, that this 
opinion is founded upon the higheſt degree of 
probability, by. making it appear chat it was much 
more eaſy for oratory, and by means mote na- 
tural, to raiſe and ſupport che liberal arts, than 
that the liberal arts ſhould have power to taiſe 
and ſupport oratory. In the ſecond place T ſhall 
endeavour to eſtabliſh it upon certain proof, that 

it 
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it is almoſt impoſſible that thoſe arts ſhould arrive 
at perfection en ths aid a lines: oi 
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That. it is 48 more 5 that aratory raiſed 
and ſupported the liberal arts, than, that thy * 
ee ww Sg ang ſupported gratary. 


\ VERY. one, who at all conſiders the point, | 
muſt at once ſee, that im oratgry alone arg 
contained the principles of all other arts; and 
that to form a compleat orator the talents of a 
poet, painter, and muſician, are abſolutely no- 
eoſſary: fo- that the perfection of that one art 
would. af courſe afford ſupplies to the others, and 
bring them to maturity, Whereas, on a con- 
trary principle, oratory muſt wait for it's per- 
fectien, till each of the other arts had reached 
theirs, and flouriſhed. all $ogetherz_ a.eircumſtance 
not very likely to happen, as they have by no 


means fo near a conne tion with each other (tho® 


fomewhat allied), that the; progreſs: of the one 
mould of courſe introduce that of the other. Fru- 

Ire fit per Slura quod fieri poteft per pauciora, is 
an undoubted axiom... And ſurely it is more ra- 
tional to account for- different effects from the 
energy of ane.cauſe, if they may: be allowed na- 
turally to flow from it, than to attribute one ef- 


ec te the united power of various cauſes, which 
dure no e union amongſt themſelves, 
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The variety of colours is much more. cafily ace 
counted for, by ſuppoſing that they reſide in the 
; rays of light (which has indeed been proved) than 
in the ſeveral objects. And this method of rea- 
foning muſt ever be allowed to be the moſt pro- 
bable, when not contradicted by facts. But there 


is alſo another argument to be drawn in ſupport 


of this opinion from the very nature of theſs 
arts, and the manner in which they operate, that 
will amount to ſomething equivalent to proof. 
All arts are accompliſhed and ended either in 

work, or an energy. A work is that whoſe parts 
are co-exiftent, and the perfection of whoſe ef- 
ſence depends upon their remaining in the ſame 
Nate, An energy is that whofe parts exiſt only 


In ſacceſſion, and which hath it's very being in 


tranſition. Thus a ſtatue and a picture are works, 
as are alſo « poem and a muſical compoſition, 
when reduced to writing and notes, as their 
parts in that caſe become co-exiftent and fixed. 


But dancing, playing on any inſtrument, and 


fpeaking or reciting, ate only energies. Hence 
it will follow, when the production of any art is 
an energy, that the perfection of the art can'be 

only perceived during that energy, and muſt alfo 


of neceſſity be co-eval with the artiſt, ' Thus the 


delicate touches and maſterly hand of a muſical 


performer can be only perceived during the action 


of his playing, muſt end when that 'ceaſes;' and 


_ neceſſarily finiſh with his life. Thus alſo the ani” 


mated looks, enforcing geſture, * and expreſſive 


tones of the orator, can be known only to his 


immediate 
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immediate ſpectators and hearers; and, except 
ſuch part of them as is impreſſed on the memories 
of thoſe, muſt neceſſarily periſh with himſelf. 
But the caſe is quite otherwiſe in regard to works, 
the perfection of which is not viſible during the 
energy, but only after it. It is not till the pain- 
ter, the ſtatuary, and the poet, have put their 
laſt hand to their pieces, that they are ſaid to be 
finiſhed, or their full beauty perceived. After 
that, they have no connection with the fate of the 
artiſt, but may remain to perpetuity when he 
himſelf is no more. When this conſideration has 
had it's due weight, upon a ſuppoſition that the 
| liberał arts borrowed their aids and ſupplies from 
| oratory, we ſhall no longer be at a loſs for a rea- 
. ſon why there are no more excellent artiſts to be 
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found in any of thoſe, when there were no longer 
any good orators fubfiſting. But on the contrary. 
ſuppoſition, that oratory drew it's ſupplies from 
- the liberal arts, there can be no reaſon aſſigned- 
why many excellent orators might not at any 
time have ariſen, ſince. the compoſitions, and 
works, of the ſeveral artiſts ſtill remained in 
equal perfection, and conſequently equally capa- 
ble of affording them all proper lights and affiſt- 
ance. But why ſhould we ſuppoſe that theſe ſeve- 
ral works ſhould be able to produce great maſters 
in a diſtin art, when they were not capable of 
raiſing any in their own ſeveral kinds? It would 
be more natural to think that a number of excell- 
ent compoſitions in poetry, muſic, and painting, 
* ſhould ſerve as models to form good poets, maſters 
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of muſic, and: painters, each being wholly em- 


Ployed in the ſtudy and practice of his own art, 


than that finiſhed orators ſhould be produced from 
| the difficult and laborious ſtudy of all three; and 
pet we find that they were far from being equal 
even to this. Seneca, who wrote in the reign 
immediately ſucceeding that of Auguſtus, com- 
plains heavily of the great depravity of taſte, and 
viſible decay of all the arts: and Quinctilian, 
Fxty years after the deceaſe of that prince, wrote 
an expreſs treatiſe on the cauſes of the decay of 
| Romani'eloquence. He has alſo ſhewn us in many 


fate. Since therefore we find it indubitably 
proved that the arts always roſe, flouriſhed, and 
declined with oratory, why we may not conclude 
with confidence, that it was from oratory alone 


that they drew their ſupplies ? But as it may be 
faid that all which has been advanced upon this 


ſubject will at moſt only amount to a ſtrong pre- 
ſamptive proof, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, 
chat it is almoſt impoſſible for the liberal arts to 
reach perfection, or flouriſh to any great degree, 
without the aid of oratory, and the ſupplies which 
they draw from thence. In order to do this it 

will be neceſſary to trace the principles upon which 
the perfection of thoſe arts is founded, Let us 
therefore take a ſurvey of poetry, muſic, and 
painting, with this view; ſince whatever relates 
to r and | ſtatuary ' will come under the * 
head. a Of " 
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Places, that the other arts were equally in a low | 
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6 Per, Maſe and Painting ond their Source. 


E — 10 all founded vpon one cs 
mon principle, which is imitation- They 
Gffer from each other only in the ſubjects which 
they are ſeverally capable of imitating,. and in the 
inftruments; or media, made uſe of to diſplay that 
power. Painting, for inſtance, can imitate only 
thro' the media of figure and colour, and is there 
fore confingd- to ſuch ſubjects as are peculiarly 
characteriſed by thoſe. Muſic, for the ſame rea- 
ſon; is limited to ſuch only 28 depend upon mo- 
Abt and found: wh poetry, working by the 
medium of words, which compact ſtand for 
ſymbols of all our ideas, can imitate as far as 
language can expreſs; and wed! in 2 manner in- 
„ br hey, ol * en 
As the fundamental n in at | ee arts is 
*. it is evident that, without that, they 
can have no merit, or rather indeed can not ſub- 
Sf; But the moſt perfect imitation in the world 
is not of itfelf ſufficient to ſtamp a value upon a: 
work, which muſt ever be conſidered with relation 
to the fubje& or thing imitated, and be rated in 
proportion to the merit of chat. For tho? the 
cief object of the artiſt himſelf be imitation, and: 
he has certainly arrived at perfection in every 
work, where he has been able to produce an exact 
reſemblanee, yet the world, who are to rate the 
$:1343t " 5 merit 
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merit of the piece, will not confine themſelves. 
merely to the ſkill of the artiſt, but will take into 
the value circumſtances of_ delight and profit, 
which ariſe from qualities inherent in the-originab 
ſubject. Hence it is plain, that in all theſe arts 
there is abſolute and relative perfection. The ab- 
folate depends upon the exact ſimilitude of the 
copy to the original, of whatever kind it be; the 
relative upon the choĩce of the ſubject, as well as 
accurate reſemblance. As the laſt is that which 
aſcertains the value of works, it is e . 
to be attended to by all artiſits. 

The great ends of all theſe arts being the fame 
with thoſe of oratory, viz. to delight, to move, 
and to inſtruc,” (under which laſt head I include: 

every thing which tends to better the heart as well. 
as to improve the underſtanding) the points ſhould. 
be conſtantly kept in. view both in. the. choice of. 
ſubjects, and in the manner of handling them. 
Whence it muſt follow, that all ſubjeQs for imi- 
tation taken from. human nature, and all means 
to diſplay them borrowed: from that, muſt with 
mankind obtain a preference, and have a ſtronger. 
influence than from the whole univerſe beſides. 
Nature itſelf has implanted in us a particular at- 
traction to our own ſpecies, which is viſible in all 
animals; and endued the heart with à kind of in- 
ſtructive ſenſibility. to certain ſounds and tones, as 
well as looks and geſtures, which have a natural 
expreſſion in them, independent of words, and 
which may be conſidered as the univerſal language 
of the Paſſions, — underſtood. by all the dif- 
Hacent 
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| ferent nations of the earth. Nothing therefore 


ean delight or move the heart of man ſo much as 
a lively repreſentation of the actions and ſufferings - 


of others, ariſing from qualities to which he finds 


ſomething congenial in himſelf. And what in- 


ſtruction can be of ſuch advantage-to him, as that 


which improves him in the knowlege of human 


nature, the uſe. whereof he muſt daily and hourly 


experience in every action of his life? 

We find that by common conſent mankind 
have agreed to rate the value of works by this 
ſtandard. . Thus the epic and dramatic poetry 
have obtained the firſt place in preference to the 
lyric, epigrammatic, and all writings of wit and 


fancy. Thus the hiſtory painter has an allowed 
ſuperiority; over thoſe. who draw landſcapes, ani- 


mals flowers, and the whole tribe of inanimate 


beings. In muſic alſo they who make uſe of that 
art as an adjunct to poetry, and by that means 


make it capable of moving the paſſions, and of 


impreſſing ſentiments more ſtrongly on the mind 


are preferred to thoſe whoſe compoſitions only ſerve 


to pleaſe the ear, or charm the fancy. In this al- 
fo the human voice is confeſſedly pre- eminent 


over all muſical inſtruments, whoſe power of 


moving and pleaſing the heart and ear, is in pro- 


portion to their near reſemblance to that. 

We find alſo, that amongſt the.. maſters in the 
ſeveral imitative arts, who chuſe human nature 
for their object, there. is a diſtinction of rank in 
proportion to the dignity and importance of their 
ſubjects. Thus the writer ef epic poetry, who 

relates 
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relates the actions of kings and heroes, und dif- 
plays all the more elevated and ſublime qualities 
of the human mind, together with the more ex- 
alted and noble paſſions, is placed at a great di- 
ſtance above the writers of paſtorals and elegies. 
For the-ſarne reaſon the tragic poet is prefered to 
the comic. Thus the painter of famous and re- 
markable hiſtorical actions is in higher eſtimation, 
than he who is only employed about portraits, or 
converſition pieces in common life. And thus 
the compoſers of operas, maſques, oratorivs, 8c. 
are of an higher wider, than they who -only ſet 
fingle ſongs, - cantatas, or dialogues,” to muſic. 
This being premiſed, let us now examine the 
points Which ate neceſſary to enable each artiſt in 
his ſeveral way to arrive at the higheſt degree of 
perfection his art is capable, and to be ranked in 
the foremoſt claſs. | 
To the completion of an artifi four n are 
chiefly neceſſary, genius, application, proper ſub- 
jects, and ſuitable inſtruments to work with. 
Suppoſing therefore an equality as to the two firſt 
| requiſites i in perſons born in different countries 
or ages, let us fee how far their works will be af- 
fected, and rife up to, or fall ſhort of perfection, 
in proportion to their opportunities of "_ wad 
plied with the latte. 

All imitation neceſſarily ſuppoſes a fubje@, or 
thing imitated, and muſt therefore be ever conſi- 
dered with relation to that; otherwiſe it changes 
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The perfection of imitation conſiſts in the exaR+ 
- neſs of ſimilitude to the thing imitated, 

it evidently follows that it mult partake of all the 
good and bad qualities of it's ſubjeQ; that ĩt muſt 
be beautiful, or deformed, give pleaſure, or diſ- 
guſt, in proportion as that would. 

' As all tranſcripts are formed from impre Bond 
made ory the imagination, the ſtronger thoſe im- 
preiſions are, the more lively and ſimilar will the 

tranſcripts be. Now nothing contributes ſo much 
to the ſtrength of impreſſions as the frequent and 
reiterated action of the objects upon the ſenſes, 
thro* which they are ſtamped on the imagination, 
and ſink deeper at every new ſtroke. As their 
fimilitude depends much upon this, ſo the beauty 
of their form, and the ſymmetry of their parts 
in the copies, muſt ever be determined by thoſe 
qualities in the originals. Whence we muſt con- 
clude, that all ſuch artifts (ſuppoſing an equality 
of genius and application) as haye the moſt fre- 
quent opportunities of ſeeing and examining the 
beſt and moſt perfect ſubjects, will neceſſarily 
produce works of the ſtrongeſt 1 and 
greateſt excellence. | 

Here it is to be obſerved, that I ſpeak all along; 
of real artiſts, whoſe works are an immediate 
tranſcript from nature, and are therefore digni- 
fied with the name of originals, in contradiſtinction 

to the mechanical labours of copyiſts, who content 

themſelves with a ſervile imitation of the manner 
of thoſe maſters; and whoſe productions, as they 
do * from a warm imagination ſtrongly 
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impreſſed by the energetic power of nature, but 
from a cold obſervation of artificial rules; ſo, tho! 

_ they may be poſſeſſed even of a ſcrupulous fimilarity, 

a nc raiſe analogous ideas, yet they are deprived : 

of all power of moving and affecting. The im- 
preſſions made by them laſt no longer than whilſt 
they are ſeen, in the ſame manner as a man views 
His own image exactly diſplayed in a mirror, but 
oben be gorth away, Airaigbiiuay r N what 
manner of man be i; 

After the ſubjects, the next things which -come 
to be conſidered are the inſtruments, or media, 
by means whereof the images and ideas which 
are in the brain of the artiſt are ſubmitted to the 
ſenfes of others; and without which he can do 
nothing. Here it muſt at onee be evident, that 

* the {kill of the artiſt muſt appear in a greater or 
Teſs degree in proportion to the degrees of per- 
fection in his inſtruments, and aptitude to their 
end. For whatever ideas he may have himſelf, 
he can not communicate any beyond what is in 
the power of thoſe inſtruments to ſhew. Thus in 
poetry, a writer can not compoſe harmonious - 

_ verſes in a language of which the words have a 
difcordant and diſagreeable ſound: the painter 
who has but a few colours muſt be confined: only 

| | to ſuch objects as they are capable of repreſenting: 
and the muſician muſt be reſtrained in his compo- 
ſitions to ſuch notes as are within the compaſs of 
his inſtrument, Hence it will follow, that a poet 
who writes in a language well adapted to poetical 
numbers muſt have an advantage over one who 
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has a diſſonant and unpleaſing tongue to ſtruggle 
with: that a painter who has the art of blending 


colours, ſe as to form as great a variety as are to 
be found in the works of nature, has a much 
larger field to diſplay his talents in, than he who 
is confined to a few: and that the muſical compoſer 
may ſhew infinite powers in his art by means of 
inſtruments of proper force and compaſs, which- 
can not be at all diſplayed by one whoſe * 
ments are poor and confined. 

Let us now apply theſe rules to the ſeveral imi- 
tative arts; from which it will appear, that the 
maſters in thoſe, whoſe chief buſineſs it is to give 
a lively and beautiful repreſentation of human na- 
ture, in it's moſt exalted and graceful point of 
view, muſt of neceſſity have had the higheſt ad- 

vantage, by means of living in thoſe countries, 
and in. thoſe periods. of time, when oratory was at. 
it's height, over all other artiſts in the world, of 
every other age and country. And we ſhall ſee: 
the reaſon why it is almoſt impoſſible that perfect 
tranſcripts of that kind could have been produced. 
at any other juncture, thro? the want of ing 
ſubjects, or ſuitable; inftruments. ., - | 

And firſt as to poetry. The — of the 
poets is language, and their works muſt be pro- 
portionably perfect, or defective, as that is. In 


regard to this point, we have already ſhewn,. both 


from fact and the reaſon of things, that the ſtudy 
and practice af oratory alone could bring language 
to perfection. It was to the orators therefore that 


the n denominations were obliged for the 
uſe 


abies 
adapted to all ſeveral purpoſes; as well as; 
for inſtructions in the art of managing it with 
eaſe and dexterity. But the epic and tragic. wris: 
ters, in whoſe works the dignity of human nature 
was to be diſplayed, as well as all the more exalted- 
paſſions and affeQions, muſt have heen chiefly in- 
debted to them for, the principal excellence of 
their, art, Their great ends are, 10 move, 10 de- 
light, to inflrud?. and from whom eould they 
learn the power of all this ſo effectually as from 
the orator, ho mull, ſo far fail of — as 
he falls ſhort in any of thoſe ends, and whoſe 
thoſe were to be attained? Where could they have 
ſuch opportunities of drawing che paſſions from the 


petually to be ſeen both in their cauſes and effects ? 
From what ſchool could they learn the art of giving 


deportment to their exalted characters, which they 


could have but few opportunities of obſerving in 


life, fo well as that of oratory, where they might 
ſee men of the moſt elevated genius diſplaying all 
the higheſt faculties of the mind upon the moſt 


models before them of the moſt animated nature, 
under the guidanee of the beſt regulated art ? It 
is eafy to ſee how much all writers in proſe; he- 


ther of hiſtory, or any thing elſe relative ſto hu- 


man affairs, muſt have been indebted to that for 


the ornamental parts of their works, as this ts vis 
* ſible 
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life, as in thoſe aſſemblies where they were per- 


ſuitable ſentiments, proper diction, and becoming 
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ſible enough in the many excellent orations to 


n in the antient writers. Tr 
© Secondly, as to muſic. The gen end * oe 
of muſic: is to move, and by ftirring the paſſions 
to give delight. For confidered as a mere ſenſual 
gratification, it is of no ſort of benefit, and it's 
effect is to the laſt degree tranſient. It was to 
anſwer the former purpoſe, that the antients em- 
ployed their whole {kill in that art. They con- 
ſidered it therefore chiefly as an aſſiſtant to po- 
etry, and in the conſtruction of their inſtruments 
they had that point principally in view. As-an 
adjonct to poetry, it's great force muſt depend 
upon expreflion : and expreſſion muſt be borrow- 
ed from the various ſounds and tones which na- 
ture has annexed to the various paſſions; but ſtill 
under the regulation of art as to the proper pro. 
portions and degrees ſuited to the occaſion; The 
human voice, or the inftruments which approach- 
ed neareſt to it, were of courſe the moſt capable 
of producing this effect. From whom therefore 
could the muſical compoſer acquire ſuch ſkilt' in 
this reſpect as from the orator, to whom it was 
. abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be able to ex- 
preſs all the different paſſions in their natural and 
ſuitable tones and ſounds? And how finely arid 
properly muſt theſe have come prepared to the 
compoſer, when heard from the tuneful and well- 
modulated voice of a fimſhed [ ſpeaker? It was 
from this example that the muſician learned the 
complete management of his art, as deſcribed by 
Quinctilian. Namgue & wace & modulatione gran 


dia 
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dia elate, jucunda dulciter, moderats leniter canit, 
totdgue arte conſentit cum eorum quam dicuntur af- 
Fetibus. | With ſuch aids and ſuch ſubjeQs for 
imitation, we need no longer wonder at the 
_ amazing effects which are recorded to have been 
produced by antient muſic, nor the extraordinary 
power which it had over the paſſions :: a power 
equal. (if we may believe the concurrent teſtimony 
of many hiſtorians, [and other writers) te the 
fancied deſcription of it in Dryden's ode. Nor 
ſhall-we be at a loſs to account for this, when we 
conſider the mighty force of oratorial expreſſion 
alone: what then muſt it be, when conveyed to 
the heart with all the ſuperadded powers and 
+ charms of muſic? No perſon of ſenſibility, who 
has had the good fortune to hear Mrs Cibber ſing 
in the oratorio of the Meſſiah, will find it very 
difficult to give credit to accounts of the moſt 
wonderful effects produced from ſo powerful an- 
union. And yet it was net to any extraordinary 
powers of voice (whereof ſhe has but a moderate 
ſhare): nor to a greater degree of ſkill in muſic. 
| (wherein many of the Italians muſt be allowed to 
exceed her) that ſhe owed: her excellence, but to 
expreſſion only; her acknowleged fuperiority in- 
which eould proceed from nothing but ſkill in her 


\. profeſſion. What has been ſaid may ſorve clear- 


ly to point out the reaſon why the muſic of the 
antients was upon the whole far ſuperior to that 
of the moderns, notwithſtanding it muſt be grant · 
ed that our inſtruments have great advantages 
over theirs, and that our muſic, conſidered as a 
ln ſingle 


W 
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ſingle and diſtin& ſcience, has been carried to a 
much higher pitch of perfection than probably it 
ever was amongſt them. The chief end which 
| the antients had in view was it's utility in ſtirring 
the paſſions, rouzing the affections, and giving 
them a proper. direction. This could never ef- 
fectually be accompliſhed but by making it an 
adjund to poetry; and as an adjunct i 
muſt obtain its chief force from expreſſion, it's 
chief delight from melody. The completion of 
their. whole point was therefore finiſhed in the ac- 
compliſnment of thoſe two; and this being their 
ſummum, they ſeldom turned their thoughts to 
conſider how far the powers of muſic might be 
carried as a ſeparate art. But the cafe of the mo- 
derns was quite otherwiſe. . With the ſprings of 
oratory was alſa dried up the ſource of expreſſion 
in this art when uſed as an ally to poetry. As, 
they found it impoſſible therefore to arrive at any 
great degree of excellence in that reſpect, they. 
changed their object, and employed their whole 
thoughts in conſidering it's ſepa rate powers, and 
their labours in endeavouring to bring it to the 
higheſt degree of perfection, of which: it's own. 
nature it was ſingly capable. With this view they 
applied themſelves aſſiduouſy to the improve- 
ment of the old, and the invention. of new in- 
ſtruments, which might be capable of diſplaying 
the whole powers and variety of harmony: and 
their works have chiefly tended. ſince to diſplay. 
the whole powers and variety of thoſe inſtru- 
ments. In this reſpect they have perhaps gone as 
Vins great 
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great lengths, and accompliſhed their point as 
effectualty, as the antients did theirs. But if to 
move tlie paſſions, and thereby to better the heart, 
be an end in itſelf of more uſe and inportnce; 
than merely to gratify the ear or amuſe tlie fanty; 
the antient muſic muſt ſurely be of a ſuperior 
rank to the modern. To be convinèed of this, 
we need only ' confider the effects which are na- 
turaliy produced by the two different Kirids! The 
beſt muſical imitation: can of "itſelf '6pfy ekeite 
_ id6as fimilar and analogous to ſuch as are in the 
mind of the compoſer,” and which are as eva- 
neſcent as the ſounds which-excite them: nor can 
1s effect be at all greater or more durable in 
moving the paſſiono. But whew it ie annexed to 
poetry, the ideas raifed by it are exactly the 
ſame, und are fixed on the memory by permanent 
merks: the paſſioris: alſo are not only Touzed and 
pt in motion, but acquire duration by being at- 
ſdbeiated to the images of poetry, and are directed 
to proper ends by the ſentiments. Indeed the 
natural ſuperiority of this kind of muſic over this 


general: preference. which it has obtained arhongſk 
us, even in it's very imperſect and defective ſtate. 
The inſtrumental muſic is , univerſally held in 
lower eſtimation than the vocal, notwithſtanding 
mat the compoſitions in the former muſt be 
allow¾ed to be more perfect in their kind, and it 
wut be granted that the maſters have attained 
their end more completely than in the latter. 


Lie modern vocal muſic 


2227 clearly 


8 


other enn not be more fully proved than by the 
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clearly ariſes from a want of proper expreſſion: 
nor ſhall we have cauſe to wonder that this de- 
fect is ſo general when we conſider that, ig or- 
der to be able to produce that, a compoſer ſhould 
completely underſtand the whole art of eloquence. 
For how ſhould he be able to give the proper ca- 
| dence to, words by means of muſical notes, or an- 
nex ſuitable ſounds expreſſive of the paſſions, whe 
does not know. how to lay the right emphaſis in 
reading or repeating thoſe very words, or to ent 
force the ſentiments by the natural tones of voice? 
The total and general want of ſkill in that art, 
has been the cauſe that the compoſers of vocal 
muſic have been under a neceſſity of giving up 
what ought to be their chief object, and of make- 
ing their end the ſame with that of the inſtru- 
mental. They conſider the human voice therer 
fore in the light merely of an inſtrument, and 
employ their whole art and ſkill only in-ſhewing 
the compaſs and various inflections of that, and 
content themſelves with the ſuperiority which the 
mere powers of the organ, together with the na- 
tural energy of it's operations upon the kindred 
ſenſes of the hearers, give to their works, pre- 
ferable to thoſe which are diſplayed by artificial 
inſtruments. So that both kinds of muſic have 
now one common object, that of charming the 
ear and amuſing the fancy; and the ſuperiority 
of the one over the other. has only reſulted from 
it's natural qualities and fitneſs" to anſwer thoſe 
ends. The neceſſity brought upon the compoſer 
of vocal muſic of changing his object, and make- 
g 140 . ing 
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ing his end the ſame wir that of the inſtrumental, 
may be made ſufficieritly apparent from à due 
conſideration of the following circumſtance. Let 
us ſuppoſe a maſter were to ariſe, who with im- 
menſe pains ſhould make himſelf well ſkilled in 
expreſſion, and in all his'compoſitions' ſhould con- 
ſider that as the chief point; would not all his 
labours be fruitleſs, unleſs he could find performers | 
equally well ſkilled in that art with himſelf? For 
if the fingers were not able to enter into the ſpirit 
of the work, and to produce the whole force of 
expreſſion according to the deſign of the artiſt, 
the compoſition mult fail of it's great end, that of 
moving the heart. When that end is miſled, the 
chief excellence of the work is of courſe not per- 
ceived, and in this caſe nothing remains to be | 
conſidered: but it's other qualities, of pleaſing the 
ear and flattering the imagination. In theſe re- 
ſpeQs, as it muſt neceſſarily be much confined, 
and circumſcribed in narrow bounds, by the main 
object, when it comes to be compared with com- 
poſitions where the full reins are given to fancy, 
it muſt appear infinitely inferior, and be rated ac- 
cordingiy. Of this we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance in the works of the greateſt muſical genius 
that this country has produced: Purcel, tho? not 
the inventor. of the Engliſh muſie, yet was the 
great improver of it; and had it been cultivated 
with care ſince his time, we might perhaps claim 
a ſuperiority over all the moderns. He clearly 
ſaw that the chief object of vocal muſic ought to 
on . "This was therefore what he prin- 
| cipally 
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cipally attended to in his compoſitions, and he 
carried the point much farther than could have 
been expected from the weak lights and aſſiſtances 

which he met with in thoſe times. Had he lived 
in the illuſtrious ages of old Greece or Rome, it 
is more than probable, from the immenſity of 


bis genius, and the aids and advantages which he 


might have had then to improve it to the utmoſt, 
that he might have been ranked amongſt their 
foremoſt artiſts. . During his life, the beauty of 


his works. might have been perceived, and his 


reputation proportionably raiſed, as he had an op- 
portunity of inſtructing the performers, viva wace, 
in the manner of ſinging them accarding to their 
true ſpirit. But ſince his death, by means of a 
total ignorance in the fingers as to the article of 


_ expreſſion, they have gradually ſunk away in their 
eſtimation, and are now almoſt buried in oblivion. 


In a century or two more, unleſs a true taſte 
ſhould revive, they will probably be wholly obli- 
terated, and the memorial of them remain no 


more upon earth. The ſame cauſe may ſerve 


fully to account for the total annihilation of the 
antient muſic, inſomuch that not the leaſt traces 
of it were handed down to poſterity, except the 
figures of their inſtruments preſerved on medals, 
baſſo relievos, and other pieces of ſculpture. 


When muſic flouriſned in thoſe countries, the 


compoſers, as well as performers, were all regu- 
larly trained in the ſtudy and practice of elocu- 
tion; for, as it has been beſore obſerved, with- 
out a knowlege of that art, they could never hare 


diſplayed 
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diſptayed excellence in their own, which depend- 


ed chiefly on expreſſion. This art therefore ne- 
ceffarily Turik with that of eloquence, and loft all 


it's charms. The preſervation of the notes of a 


compoſition was only the preſervation of their 
powers as to mere found; but their force and 
beauty in point of expreſſion could never be 
pointed out by any viſible marks, without the 
aſſiſtance of a maſter's voice. The true powers 
therefore of fuch marks could be as little known 
to poſterity, in muſical compoſitions, as the true 
uſe of the accents ãn the works of the Greek poets 
and orators. As therefore the great beauty of 
their vocal muſic was loſt, and as they had never 
carried their inſtrumental to any great height, 
nothing remained in the whole art worthy of 
much pains to preſerve it, and conſequently it 
was eaſily ſwept away and drowned in the torrent 
of barbariſm. Nor ought this to appear at all 
ſurpriſing to us when we refle& that, beſides the 
inſtance before mentioned of Purcel, whoſe re- 


putation, tho? he lived ſo near our own times, is . 
amazingly ſunk, we have examples alſo in our 


great old maſters, Tallis, Lawes, and Blow, 
whoſe'names are now ſcarce known to the public. 
Theſe three, like Purcel, had expreſſion for their 
object, and on that account their works have 
fhared the fame fate. Nor ſhould we probably at 
this day have any traces of their compoſitions re- 
maining, were not ſome of them employed in the 
church fervice: where, thro' a falfe taſte in the 
n and à total 9 to give them 

e their 
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the abbot Gravina, wherein the judgement which 
he had paſſed upon the Italian mußeg whoſe ſu- 
I over all the modern kinds is generally 
allowed, affords a ſtrong confirmation of hut I 
have advanced upon this ſubject, He ſays a The 
muſic, which we hear now on our ſtages; "Is 
* from producing the ſame efſeQu as thit-of the 

_ © antients, Inſtead of -imitating and 

_ © the meaning of the words, "it contributes only 
* (Generate ant ola tr WHEELER: 
< agreeable to thofe who have u jultnefs'of tale, 
* asit is pleaſing! to ſuch as diſſef from reston., tix 
* fa@t, vocal muſic" ought to imitate ths ture? 
+ the Gnging of canary birds, which'our wt 
« affeQts fo vaſtly to mimic with it's quaverings 
© and boaſted cadences : 'Tho”-we have at preſent | 
«8 very. {kilfol muſician, 'and a man of good 
© ſenſe; who is not carried away with the torrent. 
But our poetry having been corrupted” by the 
_ © exceſs of ornaments and figures, the contagion 
* has ſpread itſelf into our moſie. Tis the ne 
e of all arts, which have a' common origin und 
obſect, that the infection paſſes from one 0 
1 . bt" 
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© preſent, with. trifles and gewgaws, that we, can 
2 hardly trace any remains of the natural expreſſi- 
| s. on. Nor, tho? it flatters the car, is it there · 
© fore fit for tragedy; becauſe the imitation and 
2 expreſſion of the inarticulate language of the 
_ ©. paſſions. is the chief merit of dramatic muſic. 
If our muſic is till agreeable to us, tis becauſe 
ie know no better, and it tickles the ear, 
vhich it does in oommon with the warbling of 
5 goldfinches and nightingales. It reſembles thoſe 


| _—— but alſo of the moſt graceful,; not 
of the moſt natural and forcible action, but alſo of 
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*- Chineſe pictures which have no imitation of na- 


t ture, and are only pleaſing, by. reaſon of the vi- 
8 variety of their colours.“ 


Thicdly, as to painting. Here it . 
occur, that as the buſineſs of the hiſtory- painter 


is eee eee in a manner which 
| mall be at once graceful and expreſſive, when 


animated by all at's variety of paſſions and affecti - 
ons; and that, in order to do this, he muſt be able 


10 give all che various configurations, of the myſ- 


cles of the face, together, with the whole deport- 


ment of the body, and action of the limbs, which 


are the natural concomitant ſigns of thoſe paſſions; 


| and all theſe muſt be in the moſt exact degree of 


due proportion; he could no where. meet with | 
ſuch perfect ſubjeQs as amongſt the orators. 
There he would find the moſt complete models 

ready to his hand, not only of the moſt agimgted 
not only 


the moſt becoming, and ſuch as was regulated by 


| the niceſt art. nn to conceive any look, 


attitude, 
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attitude; or geſture, which the painter might have 


occaſion for in all the ſeveral ſtyles, whether of the 
grand, the terrible, the graceful, the tender, the 


paſſionate, the joyous; whether expreſſive of the 


more furious and violent paſſions, as anger, hatred, 
ec. or of the more calm and pleaſing, as of pity, 
joy, &c. which he might not have frequent oppor- 
tunities of catching warm from the life in the end- 
leſs variety of ſubjects treated of by an impaſ⸗- 
Honed orator... From whom could an Apelles bor- 
row the tender, and the graceful, ſo well as from 
the man whoſe power of perſuaſion was irreſiſti- 
ble? From yon the grand, and ert Oral 
as fm N Nu Nad 0444 1 


| 4 


* 1e antient—whoſe reſifileſs cloquence 
« Wielded at will that fierce democratie, T | 
© Shook th' arſenal, and fulmined over Greece 


I" To Macedon and Artaxerxes throne.” 


Wen Giekxidaichte 
forms to the creatures af fancy, how could he fo 


july: have framed an image of, the god of wit 


and eloquence, as by a faithful tranſcript from a | 
Pericles, in whoſe lips the Graces were ſaid to in- 
habit +? Or how could he haye made ſo. auguſt 


a ir of a Jupuer, T. _ as from a repreſen-· 


1 
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+ Quid Pericles? cujus in n 1 
etiam cum illi maledicerent (quod tum Athenis fieri 
licebat) leporem habitaſſe dixerunt: tantamque in eo 


vim fyiſſe, ut in eorum mentibus qui audiſſent quaſi 
aculeos quoſdam relinqueret. Cie. de orat. I. 3, 
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tation of the ſame Pericles, when at other times 


he was ſaid to © thunder and lighten in the af. 
ſembly of the people? 4 Nor did the orators 
afford to the painters patterns for [imitation in 
themſelves only, they likewiſe opened whole vo- 
ſumes, wherein they might ſtudy the paſſions at 
large in all their ſeveral modifications, by means 
of the ſtrong impreſſions made by their harangues 


upon their auditors; who, in proportion to their 
ſeveral degrees of ſenſibility + were all aQuated and 
inflamed, and muſt therefore have afforded an in- 
finite variety of objects, as well as degrees of 
paſſion, from which a judicious obſerver might 
cull what would beſt ſuit his purpoſe. An artiſt in 


thoſe times might have had a better opportunity 
of ſeeing all the nobler paſſions fully and properly 


diſplayed, and i in a greater variety of ſubjeQs, in 
one ſingle day, than he could now in a whole 


life ſpent in the ſearch, or from an obſervation of 


ſuch fubjeQs as caſually fall in his way. Indeed 


the advantage which the painters of thoſe times 


mult have had, by theſe means, over all who 
ſucceeded them, is ſo very obvious, that it would 
ſavour of uſeleſs declamation to ae ang: further 
upon this head. 


+ Qui, fi tenui genere uteretur, nunquam ab Ari- 
wi poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiliere Ornciam 
2 85 __ rapes 
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Thet ” is almoſt impoſſible that the maſters i in theſe 
ſeveral arts ſhould: arrive at perfection, without 
- the lights and afſiftance borrowed from oratory. 


O begin with painting. Tt has already beer 

made appear, that no-one can be a maſter in 
that art, who can not exhibit a juſt view of the va- 
rious looks and geſtures which are the natural con- 
comitant ſigns of the ſeveral paſſions and affections: 
that this view muſt not only be expreſſive, but 
exact in the degrees of expreſſion given to each 
paſſion, ſuited to the docaſion; without which, 
tho” it may have force, it will be void of pro- 
priety: and laſtly, that this view muſt be taken 
immediately from life, and not from the works 
of other artiſts. Here it muſt be obſerved, that 
as there is a natural and artificial language, ſo 
there is alſo a natural and artificial action. By 
natural language l mean the inarticulate tones 
which nature herfelf has given to the paſſions, and 


which are equally well underſtood by all perſons f 


of all nations. Thus the cries and ſhrieks of a 


| foreigner in diſtreſs move the human heart aa 


much, and as inſtinctively draw people to his 
aſſiſtance as thoſe of a countryman: and thus 
laughter, and all expreſſions of joy and merri- 
ment, excite the ſame emotions in people of dif- 
ferent nations. Theſe natural ſounds. in ſomo 
degree accompany all the paſſions, tho* they are 
more or leſs perceptible, in proportion as thoſe 
are violent or moderate. By artificial language 

| FF" is 
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is meant thoſe, arbitrary marks affixed to ideas by | 
different nations, and which, having no natural N 
connexion with them, are only intelligible to the ; 
natives of each country, or thofe who ſtudy their | 
ſpeech. In the ſame manner there is Alſo 4 "natural 
and an artificial action. The natural is that which 
ſpontaneouſly reſults from the emotions of the 
heart, and to which nature has anne xed a power 


indicative of the paſſions. The artificial is that 
Which, like the VO of a language, has no na- 


tural congruity with the paſſions or ſentiments, 
but has it's foundation in caprice and faſhion, and 
is by cuſtom annexed to certain modes gf expreſſi- 
on in particular - countries; -it. is therefore intel · 

ligible only to the natives of thoſe ebuntries, and 
conſequently can have no foree but with them, or 

ſuch as are ſufficiently converſant with them to 
acquire a knowlege of their meaning. Now as 
in all caſes it is known, that nature muſt give way 
io the power of mode and faſhion; it often hap- 
pens that this artificial action, tho? directiy op- 
poſite to the natural, is eſtabliſhed in it's room, 
ſo that no traces of the latter remain. And this 
muſt neceflarily be the caſe in all nations where 
no care is taken to cultivate and ſupport natural 
action. For if art he not employed as an hand- 
maid to nature, ſhe will ever make herſelf yy 
'treſs. When judgement and induſtry ſleep, ca- 

"3 price and idleneſs ſeize the reins. If we take a 
view of the different nations of Europe, we ſhall 
find that artificial action has almoſt univerſally 

3 the natural; and that the ſeveral peo- 
ples 


/ 
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| 2 each other, and are always moved by the 
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ples do not differ more from each other in their 


ö ſpeech, than in their geſtures. Thus the French; 


who are of an airy volatile nature, ' accompany al- 
moſt every word with grimace, and uſe a deal. of 
ation when diſcourſing on the moſt trifling ſub- 
jects: while the proud Spaniard has habitually 
ſubdued all mnſcular motion, which he thinks in- 
conſiſtent with his dignity, and preſerves as much 
as poſſible, upon all occaſions, an inflexibility of 
countenance, and an unmoved gravity of deport- 
ment. The Engliſh in general, who have more 
liberty than any other people, and amongſt whom, 
from this unbounded freedom, every one follows 
his own humour as his guide, have almoſt as 
many ſpecies of action as there are individuals in 
the country; excepting only ſome religious ſets 
amongſt them, who have adopted certain modes 
of looks and deportment peculiar to themſelves, 
which run thro? the different bodies, and make 
them appear as diſtinct from the reſt of their coun - 
trymen as if the iſland were inhabited by different 
nations. Such, for inſtance, are the more "id 
quakers: from an obſervation of the countenance, 


gait, and geſture, of the members in which ſect, 


one would think that they were all caſt in the 
fame mould, or cut out by the fame pattern. 
Theſe, like the Spaniards, have alfo ſubdued by 
habit all viſible marks of emotion, except when 


they give way to abſurd, unnatural, and wild 


geſtures, proceeding from the fancied operations 
of the ſpirit; and in theſe/alfo they generally re- 


P 4 ſpirit 
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ſpirit in the ſame manner. But amongſt the reſt 
of - the people, there are hardly two to be found 
who accompany their thoughts with actions ex- 
*aQtly fimilar. Thoſe are generally taken up by 
chance, and confirmed by habit, and become in 
time ſo much a part of a man's ſelf, that be uſes 
them gnvoluntarily, and applies them indiſcrimi- 
nately to all ſorts of ſubjeQs, only with more or 


| Jeſs vehemence, according as he himſelf is more 


or leſs actuated. Things being in this ſituation, 
I ſhould be glad to know where any modern artiſt 
could poſſibly find living ſubjeQs from which he 
might copy true natural expreſſion, and action? 
If a Spaniſh painter were to draw an hiſtory piece, 
and borrow his figures from ſuch life as he is con- 
verſant with in his own country, tho' the piece 
might eyen ſeem natural and excellent to the un- 
ſtudied and untravelled natives,. yet to perſons of 
all other countries it muſt appear to be devoid 
both of meaning and grace. Were a Frenchman 
to draw after nature in his country, his piece 
might appear there to have both force and beauty 
to the illiterate ; but in other places it muſt be 
conſidered only as a groupe of frantic and un- 
meaning figures. And if we bring it home to 
ourſelves, we ſhall find the caſe infinitely worſe 
in regard to our painters. For tho? in thoſe coun- 
tries the expreſſion and action of countenance and 
limbs be.for the moſt part artificial, yet the ſame 
kind being generally uſed upon the ſame occaſions, 


- by all perſons of the ſame rank in life and breed- 


ing, it becomes perfedlly ate to all who 
5 © "008 
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are converſant with them, and a repreſentation of 
it is as well underſtood as their ſpeech by the na- 
tives, and thoſe who. reſide any time amongſt 
them. But in England, except amongſt the com- 
mon people, with whom ſuch pains have not been 
taken to ſuppreſs all viſible emotions of nature, by 
what is commonly called good breeding, there is 

no general action, either natural or artificial, ſuf- 
ficiently uſed to charaQeriſe the ſentiments and. 


paſſions in a repreſentation taken from the life, 
even to us at home; much leſs can it be intelligi- 


ble to our neighbours. People do not differ more. 
ftom one another here in their phyſiognomy, than 
they do in their action. Every individual has 
ſomething peculiar to himſelf, which proceeds 
either from his humour, or mere chance and 
cuſtom; and when there is any thing ſingular or 
odd in it, there is no farther notice taken of it- 
than to ſay, Oh! that is Mr. ſuch-a-one's. way-- 
Now I ſhould be glad to know what a genius in 
painting, ſuperior even to the greateſt of- the an- 
tients, who happened to be born, and to paſs his- 
life in this pountry, could poſfibly do, thus cir- 
cumſtanced? He can not produce any perfe&- 
work which is not taken from life, and the things: 
which he wants chiefly to take from life, he can 
never ſee. Let us ſuppoſe ſuch an artiſt, born: 
with all the talents neceſſary to form an hiſto 
painter, ſearching about for proper ſubjects ant 
which he might-borrow impaſſioned looks, forci- 
ble geſture, and graceful attitudes, in order to 
give life to the figures in his piece, and. to unite 
in the whole propriety, grace, and expreſſion. 
1 If: 
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If he goes to the- ſenate-houſe, he may perhaps 


ſee there a (Britiſh orator haranguing upon the 


fate of the nation, and the Hberties of Europe; 
with great good ſenſe indeed, and in well-choſen 


words, worthy to be read ſeveral times over when 


reduced to writing; but with leſs emotion than a 
Frenchman would ſpeak of the diſcompoſing his 
perriwig. This excellent diſcourſe is perhaps 
delivered with his hands in his boſom, or if de- 
dorated with action, it is only ſuch as reſults from 
habit, and of which he is at the time unconſtious; 
ſuch as playing with bis hat, furnbling 0 115 
Pockets, ſettling 'his perriwig, toffing or twiſting _ 
His head, and ſee-ſawing his body. If he goes 


from thence to the bar, he will hardly fare much 


better. There he may hear a long and eloquent 
piece of pleading delivered with an unmoved com- 
poſure of countenarice, and the orator perhaps 


rwirling a piece of pack-thread round his fingers, 


which is humourouſly called in the ſpectator the 
thread of his diſcourſe; or elſe every now and 
then filling up his pauſes by applying his noſegay 
to his noſtrils, Since the uſe of tobacco indeed 
ſotne of the younger ſort have found a great ſub- 
fidium to the gracefulneſs of their action by the 
proper management of the ſnuff-box. As to the 

alpit, I believe 1 need hardly mention that he 
would find little or no aſſiſtance there, unleſs it 
were for pieces of ſtill life. If from an obſerva- 
tion of the orators he reaps ſo little benefit,” he 
will hardly find any from their ſeveral auditories, 


þ who certain Wy « can aleo ver no more emotion tham 


hat 
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what is excited by the ſpeakers. 1 eres mean, 
but that in all theſe places there may be found 
ſeveral. of ſuperior talents, who do not fall into 
theſe puerilities, and improprieties of geſture and 
behaviour; but it will be no very confident aſ- 
ſertion to affirm, that even the belt. of thoſe, 
poſſeſſed of the ſtrongeſt; natural talents, on acy 
count of the want of opportunities of. ſtudying an 
art, which of all others requires the moſt pain 
wall hardly be able to afford i in e 
patterns, ſor imitation, of grace, propriety, and 
energy of expreſſion, in their countenance and 
action. And this may ſerve to ſhew. the. reaſon 
_ why England never yet has, and probably never 
will, if things ſhould remain in their preſent fitu- 
ation, produce a good, hiſfory Painter. Several 
have acquitted themſelyes, Vel in landſcapes, 
animals, flowers, and the repreſentation, of all 
ſuch things as they could immediately copy from 
nature; and have therein fallen hort of their 
neighbours only. ſo far, as their opportunities of 
making themſelves maſters of the mechanical 
part of their profeſſion were inferior... Some all , 
have ſhewn themſelves excellent maſters of ex- 
preſſion in ſcenes of low life, drawn, from living 
objects, amongſt whom the language of the paſ- 
ſions bad not been effaced by art. Sach are 
of the performances of the celebrated Ho- 
Jari og Now what reaſon. can be aſſig ned, that 
they | ſhould not be as well able to del eate the 
various outward configurations produced by the 


nobler and more exalted Paſſions, Provided = 
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eduld find as good ſubjects in life to take them 
from, and had ag frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving them? From the ſame principles we may 
conclude, that no other country in Europe can 
poſſibly produce real artiſts in that way. For as 
they can no where find grace, propriety, and ex- 
preffion, of action, attitude, and look, in living 
ſubjects, they can only ſearch for them in the re- 
mains of the antient artiſts; and conſequently 
can at beſt be but copyiſts, The ſtandard of na- 
ture being now every where loſt, the remains of 
antiquity are the ſole archetypes to which the com- 
| Poſitions of the moderns are referred, which ob- 
tain a comparative value in proportion to their 
near approaches to the ſtyle and manner of thoſe. 

Hence it will follow, that they who have the moſt 
free acceſs and frequent opportunities of ſtudying 
and obſerving thoſe originals muſt (ceteris paribus) 
obtain. the firſt place, and that they who form 
themſelves only upon the works of theſe copiers. 
| muſt be of an inferior rank. Every ſucceſſive im- 
preſſion taken from an impreſſion muſt be weaker 
than the former; and the performance of a copier 
taken from one who was himſelf a copyiſt, muſt 
be conſidered as a reflection from a reflection, or 
an echo from an echo; every ſucceſſive repetition 
of which muſt grow fainter and fainter. And this 
may poſſibly ſerve as a ſolution why Italy has pro- 
duced the greateſt number, and the higheſt claſs of 
hiſtory painters of any country in Europe; and 
Great Britain the feweſt, and the leaſt conſpicuous 
of any, where that art has been at all cultivated- 
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| What has been ſaid in regard to painting, will 
hold equally good with reſpe& to muſic. As in 
the one, when artificial looks and geſtures are 
ſubſtituted in a country in the room of fuch as are 
natural, the painter can have no proper ſubjects 
from which he can draw perfect repreſentations 
of human nature; fo in the other, where artificial 
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tones and ſounds are made to ſupply the voice of 


nature, the muſical compoſer can have no arche- 
types from which to borrow juſt and foreible ex- 
preſſion of the paſſions and ſentiments. 80 that 
he is obliged either to give way to his fancy en- 
tirely in the various combinations of ſounds ; or, if 
he aims at expreſſion, it can be only of the artifi- 
cial kind, which is uſed in his own country, and 
which, containing no natural power, will not ap- 
pear to foreign ears to have any force. And this 
may perhaps be the reaſon why ſome of the French 
operas are heard with ſuch raptures by the natives, 
tho” they are even diſguſtful to ſtrangers, 

And as to poetry, beſides the many Avaitages 
which it might derive” from oratory, it has been al- 
ready ſhewn, that the perfection of the poet's in- 
ſtrument, in the refinement of language, muſt be 
entirely owing to the ſtudy of eloquence. Nor is 
it poſſible that any poet can be maſter of expreſſi- 
on in his numbers, who is unſkilled in that art. 
Poetical expreſſion confiſts in a proper combina- 
tion and arrangement of ſyllables and words, 
which, if juſtly repeated, will produce c certain 
tones and ſounds; now, if the poet does not knov- 
how to repeat even his on verſes W 
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and grace (which is almoſt univerſally the caſe of 
all the modern writers) how is it poſſible that he 
can be a maſter of expreſſion in numbers? 
Upon the leaſt conſideration it will appear, that 
it was in the very nature of oratory to ſupply theſe 
deficiencies, and prevent thoſe deviations from 
nature which muſt of courſe affect the ſeveral imi- 
tative arts. The buſineſs of the orator was to 
move the paſſions of all forts of auditors, without 
which he could not accompliſh his end. Now it 
is evident, that the energy of nature. muſt have 
much more efficacy in this reſpe& than the power 
of art. It was therefore incumbent on the orator 
to preſerve," as much as poſſible, all the various 
looks, geſtures, and tones, which nature herſelf 
- has annexed to the ſeveral paſſions and affections, 
to be an univerſal language, intelligible by all 
ranks and orders of people, of whatever age or 
country; and the whole employment of art was 
only to regulate theſe in ſuch a manner, as to ex- 
hibit them in their higheſt degree of beauty and 
8 grace, without robbing them of their force. The 
* manner of the public ſpeakers would of courſe 
be imitated by their hearers, and the natural 
would become every where the faſhionable action. 
Hence the artiſts in ſuch a country might every 
where find proper ſubjects for imitation ready to 
their hands. The compoſitions in thoſe arts which 
_ imitate thro? natural media, ſuch as. muſic and 
painting, - would be intelligible not at home only, 
but in all other countries, and their beauty be 


Tm where perceived. Thei poetry alſo, which: | 
| imitates 
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imitates only thro' an artificial madium, and con- 
ſequently would be unintelligible to ſuch as were 
not acquainted with the arbitrary ſigns: made uſe 
of to expreſs ide as in it, would, on account of the 
fame of the writers, be ſought after by-all thoſe 
who had leiſure and opportunity to acquire know- 
lege of thoſe ſigns; and they would find their la- 
bour well rewarded, not only in the propoſed end 
of underſtanding thoſe pieces, but; like wiſe in the 
delight which. the very means of arriving at that 
end would affotd them; I mean the pleaſure which 
they muſt take 3p the contemplation and ſtudy of 
a beautiful KnFuage, e and refined to the 
utmoſt, - OPTI © oe k #4 TT -7 0 
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HAT 1 haye. ſaid, above naturally. leads 
me to the conſideration of another point, 
which. is of the utmoſt conſequence in bringing the 
liberal arts to perfection; I mean the .encourage-. 
ment given to the ſeveral artiſts in the, rewards 
which attended their labours. Theſe rewards are 
of two kinds; fame and Profit. When conſi · 
dered ſeparately, the former is certainly the no- 
bler motive to action, and the more likely to pro- 
duce excellence in works; but neither of them can 
operate with ſuch force diſtincly, as when their 

n are united, When fame is then motive, the 
more . 
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more general and extended it is, the greater will 
it's influence be ꝓver the minds of ſuch as aſpire 
after that for a reward. A love of fame is of all 
others the ſijangeft incentive to a generous mind, 
and is the mönk boundleſs it's deſires. An artiſt, 
animated by thit, is not contented with the praiſes 
ol his on countrymen, he graſps at the applauſe 
of all his eotemporaries in the different eee 
of the peopled globe; nor does he ſtop here, bu 
looks greedily forward to all future — ron 
and nothing leſs will content him than a proſpect 
of perpetuity to his works, or to his name. As 
ſuch an unbounded view is the moſt likely to rouze 
and animate him to the utmoſt exertion of all 
his faculties; ſo nothing can ſo effectually induce 
him to labour and toil after the greateſt accuracy 
and correQneſs in his compoſitions, which are to 
paſs in review before ſuch numbers of unbiaſſed 
judges. When the leſſer motive of profit is pre- 
valent with an artiſt, it need ſcaret be mentioned, 
that in proportion to the price which his works 
bear, he will be encouraged and ſtimulated i in his 
labours. But in all rewards, whether of fame 
or profit, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be diftri- 
buted with the niceſt judgement, and* the moſt 
exact impartiality z without which they not only 
loſe their end, but become the higheſt diſcourage- 
ments to real artiſts, The abbẽ Du Bos, in ſpeak- 
ing of this ſubject, ſays: * If a ſovereign diftri- 
© butes his favours impartially, they are 'an en- 
8 < couragement | to artiſts; which they ceaſe to de 
' 4s £3 "of as 
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* as ſoon as they are miſplaced. Nay, it would be 
much better, were a ſovereign not to diſtribute 
any favours at all, than to do it without judge- 
© ment. An able artiſt may find means to com- 
fort himſelf under the contempt and neglect in- 
to which his art is fallen. A+ poet may even 
bear with the diſreliſh people chance to have for 
© poetry; but he is ready to burſt with envy and 
© ſpite, when he ſees a prize given to works that 
| © are far inferior to his own performances. He 
© grows deſperate at the fight of an injuſtice 
© which'is a perſonal affront to him, and he re- 
© nounces, as much A nant + ** 
© for ever.“ 

As I have already proved that the fevernd artiſts 
had the higheſt opportunities, during the flouriſh- 
ing times of oratory, to improve their talents to 
the utmoſt, ſo I ſhall now ſhew that they had 
alſo the higheſt encouragements afterwards to diſ- 
play them: that the incentives were of the nobleſt 
kind, the rewards the greateſt, and diſtributed 
with more judgement and impartiality, than could 
be expected in any other age and country. To 
begin with the higheſt of all incentives; that of 
fame. It has been already ſhewn, that they were 
not in this reſpe& confined to their ow country, 


but their works were every where ſought after, and . 


admired by the curious of all nations. Being 
tranſcripts from nature, they were intelligible by 
all people, of all countries, and thro? all 1222 


+ We have a ſtrong inſtance of this in Milton. 
Even 
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Even hes imitations thro*-artificial- media, ſuch as 
the works of the poets, on account-bf the beauty 
and perfection of the language in which they 
wrote, were likely to ſpread over the earth, and 
to laſt as long as fun and moon endured. What a 
mighty encouragement was this to all ſuch writers 
as were aQuated by a principle of fame, and ex- 
tended their views to future generations? They 
alſo whoſe chief end was the enjoyment of preſent 
fame and honours had the nobleſt opportunities 
of being gratified to the utmoſt extent of their 
wiſhes. _ This matter has been fully diſplayed by 
the abbè Du Bos in the following paſſage. The 
© opportunities of receiving the applauſes and ſa- 
© yours of great aſſemblies were very frequent in 
GGreece. As we have congreſſes in our times, 
© where the deputies of princes and ſtates meet in 
© order, to terminate wars, and regulate the fates 
aof provinces, and the limits of kingdoms ; in like 
manner there were aſſemblies formerly from 
time to time, where the moſt illuſtrious perſo- 
© nages of Greece rendevouzed, in order to de- 
_ © cide.the merit of the moſt eminent painter, the 
moſt moving poet, and the beſt wreftler. This 
was the real motive which induced ſuch multi- 
©'tudes of people to flock to thoſe public games 
| © that were celebrated in different cities. The 
© public porticos where the poets went to recite 
© their verſes, or painters to expoſe their pictures, 
#, were the places where the better ſort of com - 
© pany 
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© pany uſed generally to meet. In fine, © the 
e works of great maſters, as Pliny obſerves, were 
4e not eotiſidered, at the time here mentioned, as 
© common moveables deſtined to imbeHlifh a pri- 
© vate perſon's apartment; no, they were looked 
«© upon as the jewels of the ſtate, and as a public 
e tteaſure, the enjoyment whereof was due to all 
«the inbabitants. The ardour which painters 
and poets Had in thoſe times to improve their 
©talerits' was not inferior to the eagernefs which 


de obſerve in the people of our days to heap ub 


© money, and to attain to great employments in 
„ eget | 
"How muſt the hearts of artiſts. in " thoſe times 

have exulted;” and how muſt their ears have been 
raviſhed Wich the general and united praiſes, and 
applauſes, of the moſt auguſt aſſemblies + of the 
world! And how muſt this have incited and 
ſputred them to the utmoſt ſtretch of their facul- 
ties, in compariſon of the preſent cold approbation 
ow" in n, and the -w growth of reputation 


N 8 7 


„ an enim beter Om "dominis' tantum, 
nee domos uno in loco manſuras, quæ et incendio rapi 
non poſſent. Omnis eorum ars urbibus encubabat, 
rque res communis terrarum erat. Plin. hiſt. l. 35. 


We may eaſily judge what an incitement this muſt 


have been to men of genius, when we baye i it on record, 


that the great Themiſtocles, upon being received at the | 
Olythpic feſtival with the genere outs and àpplauſes 


of the aſſembly, ſaid: This was the happieſt day he 
had ever known, and that he then | reaped the falt 
7 Wan iet 
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from the ſuffrages of individuals? Eſpecially when 
it is conſidered that this did not end merely in 
fame, but the artiſts, who bore away the prizes, 
were immediately raiſed, perhaps from meanneſs- 
and obſcurity, into great perſonages, fo as to be 
conſidered of an equal rank with thoſe who were 
entruſted with the higheſt offices. And it, was 
often known that men of the nobleſt birth, and 
greateſt riches in Greece, did not think it a diſ- 
honour to marry their daughters to ſuch. eminent 
poets, painters, and muſicians, as had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in an extraordinary manner on 
theſe occaſions. If the chief object of ſome was 
profit, it is evident from the great price which 
their works bore, and the large fortunes raiſed by 
ſeveral artiſts, how amply they might be ien 
in this point alſo. 

; But the higheſt incentive of all to eee 
of; true genius was the moral certainty of rewards- 
being diſtributed with ſkill and impartiality. The 
multitude of judges effeQually prevented corrupti-. 
on, and their ſkill atoſe partly from a general 
good taſte, diffuſed thro the whole body of the 
people, and partly. from the great opportunities. 
which all who were inclined to it had of forming 
and fixing their taſte upon the beſt models, by 
means of the moſt excellent works of all kinds 


— being the property of the public, and conſequent- 


Ay acceſſible at all times, and by all perſons. On 
which accounts it is more than probable, that a 
common illiterate Athenian might be a more com 

N inge of perfection in all the liberal arts, 
ö than | 
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than the niceſt and moſt pains - taking of our con- 
noiſſeurs. They had conſtant opportunities of 
comparing the copies with their true archetypes, 


with nature herſelf. They had daily before their 
eyes the great originals of grace and expreſſion, 
in the looks, geſture, and tones of their orators; 
and therefore could not fail of judging whether the 
copies were right: a man in thoſe days might ſay, 
that the turn of countenance, the attitude and 
Aion of a figure repreſented it a hiſtory piece 
were juſt and expreſſive, becauſe he had ſeen ſuch 
uſed by a Pericles, a Demoſthenes, or a Demades, 
upon a ſimilar occaſion, and in the repreſentation 
of allkepaſſion or affection. He might paſs judge- 
ment likewiſe with equal certainty in regard to 
tones, ſounds, and cadences in muſical or poetical 
expreſſion, Whereas a modern eritic has no 
archetype to refer to but the works of the moſt 
| celebrated maſters. He can only fay that ſuch a 
piQure is in the manner of a Raphael or a Rubens, 
or ſuch à poem and fuch a piece of muſic is in the 
ſtyle of this poet, and that compoſer. The ut- 
moſt therefore that he can arrive at is to form 
only a comparative judgement: and even in that 
reſpeQ, in many caſes, an unlettered Athenian 
had, without ſtudy. or application, great advan- 
bikes over bias by means of the conſtant opportu · 


nities which he had of ſeeing all the greateſt works 


of the greateſt maſters publickly expoſed to view: 

which muſt imperceptibly infuſe into him a good 
comparative taſte, tho? he ſhould be totally igno - 
cant of all rules, and * Whereas a mo- 


dern 
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dern virtuoſo muſt travel, over all Europes be. at 
great pains and expenice,t0iget gcetſs to the cabi- 
nets of the curious, and even then will hardly be 
allowed time enough enmihelbem luſbaiontly, 
ſo as to form an accurate judgement of the ſeveral 
works. And this was the true ſource of that ge- 
 neral good, taſte amongſt the antients, which we 

find fo, greatly celebrated. Hence it was that 
a ſyllable, was pronounced; by, an actor in, the wk 
Jonger..or ſhorter than it ought to be, that the 
whole, audience to. a. man, cried, out againſt it. 
Hence i it was that the Athenians obtained . that re- 

markable character from Cicero; The judge 
I ment of the Athenians was ſo true and juſt, that 
£ 5 they could not liſten to any thing, but, what Was 
pure and elegant. 94202683 l nel 1,240 
It muſt be allowed that an artiſt could no where 
find ſuch due encouragement, or ha ve ſuch moral 
certainty of meeting, with rewards proportioned . 
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75 ple, amongſt whom a general good taſte pr revailed. 
Next to that, tho? far ſhort indeed, is the coun- 
tenance and favour of an abſolute prince, when he 
happens to be ,a man of ſkill and integrity, or is 
ſerved by miniſters poſſeſſed of choſe qualities. 
But in a country where neither the prince is abſo- 
lute, nor ihe people in general have a. good taſte, 
it is hardly poſſible that the arts ſhould ever flou- 


4 2 In the Engliſh canſtiunzon, which like the 


5 Athenienſes, q quorum ſemper fuit ſincerum prudenf. 
"que judicium, dini ut Pollent nit INCOFrU FO" audire 
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- antient republics has liberty for it's object, and 
wherein each claims a right of judging for himſelf 
in all matters whatever, it is extreamly neceſſary 
that the people ſhquld have proper opportunities 
of having their judgements rightly informed. For 
in proportion as a bad taſte ſhould prevail amongſt 


them, in proportion will the works of ſuch artiſts 


as flatter that vicious taſte be, encouraged ; and 
every encouragement given to the falſe becomes 
a diſcouragement to the true genius. Nothing 
therefore can poſſibly raiſe the arts to any pitch of 
| perfection amongſt us, but a general good taſte 
in the people; and nothing can poſſibly create and 
Aiffule this general hh ale. but the = (9424 0 
practice of ee | 
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0 all that Lin . in . of 1 my by- 
-potheſis, I know it will at once be objeQed, 
| that the revival of the arts in Europe, and their 
moſ} flouriſhing ſtate, were brought about without 
any of the aids of oratory, which I have pretend- 
of to be ſo neceſſaty to. their perfection. The 
boaſted ages of Leo X. and Lewis XIV. with all 
the great. 8 which they produced, will im- 
mediately be quoted upon me. I am much de- 
* if a \ thorough diſcuſſion of this, point v would 
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not ſerve to illuſtrate and eſtabliſliony opinion 
more clearly and firmly than any thing elſe, But 
as this would lead me into too wide a field for the 
bounds of this work, and as I intend on another 
_ occaſion to enter into a more minute diſquiſition 
of this whole matter, I ſhall content myſelf at 
- preſent with touching only upon ſore of the prin- 
cipal | oints, in order to invalidate, in ſome mea - 
ſure, the objeQions which may be raiſed 1 9 7 * 
head. 
In the firſt place, nothing can be more clearly 
proved, than that the great artiſts during thoſe 
periods borrowed their chief excellencies from the 
works of the antients, and conſequently that they 
were at beft but imitators and copyiſts. 
Secondly, that the ſuppoſed perfection of their 
works has not been ſettled by any abſolute ſtand- 
ard, but by compariſon only, 
* Laſtly, that the few originals, which have been 
produced ſince the revival of the arts, have been 
„ indebted for their chief value to orator. 
In ſpeaking to theſe ſeveral points, 1 would 
have it remembered, that T do not at all take i into 
my account ſuch works as, depend merely upon 
the ſkill and knowlege of the maſters in their ſe- 
veral arts, but only ſuch as have reference to their 
great end of repreſenting human nature in it's 
moſt exalted, and dignified ſtate. © 2 
It was in the age of Julius II. and Leo X. that 
the arts aroſe out of the tombs in which they had 
ſo long been buried; and, during that period, ſome 
of them arrived at a degree of perle ion, which 
| all 
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all the endeavours of man have not ſince been able 
to keep up. But they were far from going hand 
in hand together, and keeping an even pace, ar 
they were always obſerved to do in Greece and 
Rome; ſoon aſter their births, painting and ſta- 
tuary left their ſiſters far behind, and reached 
the goal when. poetry; and muſic had. ſcarce ſtarted, 
Let us ſee how this diverſity of the fate and pro- 
greſs of the modern arts, from thoſe of the antients, 
can be reconciled to reaſon: for in Greece and 
Rome poetry and muſic were the elder, andꝭ ſtart- 
ed firſt, tho? they were quickly followed and; over- 
taken in the race by their younger ſiſters: and in- 
deed in the natural order of things this muſt haue 
been the caſe. Nor do I know upon what princi- 
ple this difference can be accounted for, but that 
of plagiariſm, and ſuppoſition that the madera . 
artiſts borrowed their chief beauties from the 
works of the antients; eſpecially when we find 
that the ſolution of this difficulty will follow in the 
moſt natural manner from that principle. 

It is well known that it was owing to the great 
pains: and affiduity of Julius II. and Leo X. in 
ſearching after thoſe concealed treaſures, that al- 
moſt all the precious remains of antiquity, . both of 
paifting and ſtatuary, which were buried under 
the ruins of Rome, were brought to light. Theſe 
were. collected and preſerved with the utmoſt care 
by thoſe two paſſionate lovers of the arts, Their 
great liberalities encouraged all perſons of genius 
to apply themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy of them: 
cid; * ſuch advantages as they poſſeſſed, of 


8 . having 
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having ſo great a variety of the moſt perfe mo- 


dels before their eyes, it is no wonder that the pro- 
greſs of the firſt artiſts was ſo rapid; and that their 
works far excelled all thoſe of their ſueceſſors. 
The painters particularly had patterns in theſe 
antient pictures of grace and expreſſion, which 
were no longer to be met with in nature; an ad- 
vantage which none of their ſueceſſors could have, 
ws thoſe pieces in a few years, after having been 
expoſed to the external air, mouldered away, and 
at laſt totally diſappeased. The “ firſt ' painters 
bad therefore the moſt perfect models in thoſe 
great originals, which were immediate tranſcripts 
from nature; whilſt ſuch as were bred up under 
them had only copies to ſtudy in the works of their 


maſters, and conſequently were one degree far. 


ther removed, and could only ſee nature, as it 
were, in a ſecond reflection. Thoſe who were 
bred up under them again were ſtill more remote, 
?till at laſt the object entirely. diſappeared. - And 
this perhaps may be found to be the true reaſon 
why hiſtory-painting has from thoſe days to theſe 
been in a conſtant ſtate of deelenſion, ſo that ſcarce 


the ſhadow of it now appears upon earth. In ſta- 


tuary alſo the firſt artiſts had the advantage of 
finding a prodigious number of the great works of 
antiquity collected together in one place; whilſt, 
thro? the negligence or want of taſte in the ſue- 
* It need ſcarce be mentioned alſo what benefit theſe 
fiſt painters muſt have tceceived, from the large col- 

lection of ſtatues then to be ſeen together at Rome. 
1 * | ceeding 
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ceeding popes, thoſe immenſe treaſures have been 
ſcattere d over the world, and muſt be ſearched for 
in the collections of many private perſons, as well 
as kings and princes, thro? the ſeveral countries of 
Europe. But as ſtatues and pieces of ſculpture are 
not made of ſuch periſhable materials as pictures, 
and as theſe models are ſtill in being, artiſts of 
genius may ſtill form their taſte upon them by 
pains and travelling, and therefore we have good 
ſtatuaries and ſculptors; yet to be found in ſeveral 
countries in Europe, according to the encourage- 
ment given to their ſeveral abilities; nor have we 
any reaſon to ſuppoſe that there will be any great 
deficiency of artiſts in this way, whilſt ſuch pat- 
terns for their imitation remain, and whilſt ſuitable 
rewards attend their labours. Nothing can ſerve 
more ſtrongly to confirm this point than the ſuc- 
ceſs of the academy of Lewis XIV founded at 
Rome by that monarch, at an immenſe expence, 
in order to give young perſons of genius the ut- 
moſt opportunities of improving themſelves in 
thoſe arts. But fifty years care and coſt. fearce 
produced one painter of note; whereas a large 
number of ſculptors was formed there, whoſe 
works far excelled all thoſe of their cotemporaries. 
As the great aſſiſtance, which the maſters derived 
from the remains af the antients, in thoſe two 
arts, was a ſufficient cauſe of the rapidity of their 
progreſs, ſo the ſlow advances: made in muſic, 
and poetry, can be fully accounted for upon the 
ſame principle. It is well known that the antient 
muſic was entirely loſt, ſo that the men of genius 
ok "2 for 
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for that art, having no ſuch lights to guide them, 


as the others had, were a long time groping their 


way in the dark; and when they emerged into 
Fght found themſelves at a vaſt diſtance behind 
their brethren of the other profeſſions, For this 
reafon alſo, having none of their great maſters of 
antiquity to be their guides, they ſteered towards a 
wrong object, and made pleaſure their end, which 
by the antients was only uſed as the means. The 


poets indeed were in a different ſituation : they, 


Aike the painters and ſtatuaries, had the nobleſt 
works of Greece and Rome to ſerve them as pat- 
. terns; but their inſtruments were too poor to give 

a juſt copy of the grace and beauty to be found in 
thoſe originals. The languages of Europe were 
as yet in a rude ſtate ®, The Italian, which was 
the leaſt corrupted of all thoſe derived from the 
antient Roman, was the firſt which gave any 
dawnings of elegance in modern poetry; and the 
French, ſoon after, with immenſe pains and in- 
duſtry, poliſhed their language as far as the nature 
of it would admit, ſo as to exhibit ſome faint re- 
ſentation of the beauties to be found in the 


works of the antient poets. But it is eaſy to be 


ſeen in the writings of both countries, that their 
chief merit conſiſted in an imitation of the antients. 


2 That this was the true cauſe of the ſlow progreſs 

of poetry, and not any dearth of genius, may appear 

from the ſeveral excellent compoſitions in Latin, inferior 
to none but thoſe of the Auguſtan age, which at that 
time were produced by Sanazarius, Vida, &. 
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The Italians took the moſt daring flights, and 
boldly ſoared into the regions of epic poetry; but, 
however lofty to a modern eye their excurſions 


might appear, they fell far ſhort of their great 
| maſters; and it was clear that they mounted only 


on borrowed wings, by the ſudden precipitate falls, 
and irregularities of motion, whenever they truſt- 
ed to their native vigour. The French, more 
conſcious of their weakneſs, and knowing that 
their wings were only faſtened with wax, dreaded 


+ the fate of Icarus if they approached too near the 
| fun, and therefore never attempted any flights be- 


yond the middle regions of tragic poetry. There 
too they followed the antients at a diſtance, and 
would venture into no track unmarked by them. 
As it is on their tragedfes which the French value 
themſelves moſt, it is worth obſerving, that their 
chief merit ſeems to ariſe from a cold obfervation 
of the rules af the antients in the ſtructure of thoſe 
pieces; whilſt the chief point, a juſt repreſentation 
of the perſonages of the drama, has been neglect- 
ed. The great heroes of Greece and Rome are 
all metamorphoſed into Frenchmen; and Alexan- 
der, Czſar, and Scipio, are become Monſieurs 
of Paris. Upon the whole, if all that was bor- 
rowed from the antients by the Italian and French 
poets were to be reſtored, there would ſcarce any 
thing great or noble remain; and perhaps the only 
truly orighal thing they could boaſt of would be 
their rhime; the full honour of which the WA 
would hardly eavy them, | 
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It is indeed ſo evident, from the works them- 
| ſelves, that almoſt all the valuable modern com- 
poſitions are but copies of the remains of antiquity, 
that the point need hardly be farther infiſted on. 
The plagiariſm of ſtatuaries, ſculptors, and poets, 
is the moſt viſible; as the originals are in being, 
from which the artiſts have borrowed, and by a 
view of which the theft may be diſcovered. We 
can not indeed know how much the firſt painters 
borrowed from the pictures which have ſince been 
loſt; but it is more than probable that they were 
at leaſt as much indebted to them, as the other 
artiſts have been to what have remained. Nor can 
we doubt from what ſtores their imaginations 
were chiefly ſupplied, when we conſider how very 
improperly, on many occaſions, they have intro- 
duced ideas which could alone be borrowed from 
antient works, and were only ſuitable to their ſub- 
jects. The abbe Du Bos has obſerved, That 
Michael Angelo was univerſally blamed, for 
« having mixed the fictions of heathen poetry 
© with the revealed articles of the laſt judgement, 
© in the repreſentation he has drawn thereof, on 
„the bottom wall of the chapel of Sixtus IV.” 
| He alſo takes notice that Rubens in one of his. 
pieces has drawn our Saviour in the attitude of a 
fabulous Jove, with a thunder-bolt in his hand, 
ready to dart it againſt the world. And in another 
place, treating of the ſame ſubject, he has the 
following paſſage: The picture in the gallery of 
Luxemburg, repreſenting the arrival of Mary 


of Medicis at Verſailles, is an hiſtorical compo- 
© ſition, 
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© ſition. The painter intended therefore to re- 
© preſent the event agreeably to truth. Fhe queen 
lands from on board the Tuſcan gallies. The 
* lords and ladies, that accompany or receive her, 
are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed. But the Nereids 
© and Tritons, whom Rubens has repreſented 
©. ſounding, their ſhells in the harbour, to exprels 
the joy with which this maritime town received 
the new queen, make, to my fancy atleaſt, a 
very prepoſterous appearance. As I am ſenſible 
© that none of theſe marine deities aſſiſted at the 
ceremony, this fiction deſtroys part of the effect, 
- which the imitation would have produced in my 
mind. Rubens ought here, methinks, to have 
imbelliſhed his harbour with ornaments more 
reconcileable to probability. Things that are in- 
vented, in order to render a ſubje& more agree- 
able, ſhould always be conſiſtent with it's exiſt- 
ence.” His obſervation is certainly juſt; and yet 
do we not ſee the ſame method praQtiſed in our 

poetry? The heathen divinities are ſtill the gods 
of the Chriſtian poets, and Jupiter, Apollo, Mi- 

nerva, Cupid, and Venus, are daily introduced 

even upon modern ſubjects, tho? at the expence 

of veriſimilitude, which ought to be the chief ob- 
ject in all the imitative arts. But this, amongſt 
many others, is a clear probf from what ſtore» 
houſe the, moderns have borrowed their ideas. 
This is ſtill more evident in ſtatuary, wherein the 
artiſts have not only copied the attitude and ex- 
Preſſion of the antiques, but adorned their mo- 
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dern figures with the very dreſs and ornaments of 
wy Greeks and Romans. 

When therefore we reflect upon the hack 
of theſe four arts ſince their revival; that hiſtory- 

painting made it's quickeſt marches, and arrived 
at an higher point of perfection than has been ſince 

Known, during the time that the artifts had an op- 
portunity of ſtudying the antient pictures: and, 
fince thoſe periſhed, it has declined, and is now 
almoſt vaniſhed: that ſtatuary reached it's ſum- 

mit whilſt the artiſts had the beſt opportunity of 
examining the largeſt collection of antiques; and 
| that the moſt admired works are {till produced by 
thoſe who have the beſt mearis of viewing thoſe 
-models : that poetry in the ſeveral nations of Eu- 
Tope has 'made advances towards excellence, in 
proportion as the Greek and Roman authors were 
more or leſs generally ſtudied amongſt them; and 
that the compoſitions in this way are more or leſs 
valued in proportion as they reſemble thoſe ſtand- 
ards: that muſic, which had no patterns from an- 
tiquity to imitate, has never yet attained it's end, 
and is only a mere ſenſual delight, without con- 
tributing to the benefit of mankind: we may 
boldly conclude, © That the great modern artiſts 
© have borrowed their chief excellencies from 
© the works of the antients, and conſequently 
_ © that _s are at belt? but imitators and copyiſts.” 
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That the ſuppoſed per fefion of modern wort bas 


not been ſettled by any abfolute fandard, but * 
W 1 5 only. | 


TT is evident enough that the works of the 


greateſt modern artiſts in poetry, and ſlatuary 


have but a comparative value, and that there is a 


twofold judgment paſſed upon them. When come 
pared with thoſe of the antients, they fall far ſhort 
of the perfection to be found in them; and appear, 
relatively, mean in the eyes of all perſons of true 
taſte : but, when compared with the performances 
of their cotemporaries, or ſuch as have ſucceeded 
them, the works of the moſt eminent acquire, a 
fuperiority above the reſt, as mueh as they them< 
ſelves are found inferior to thoſe of antiquity. 
Nor is there any reaſon to believe, but that the 
caſe would be exactly ſimilar with reſpect to paint- 
ing and muſic, if the ſeveral compoſitions of 
the great antient maſters in thoſe arts had been 
Preſerved and handed down to us in the ſame man- 
ner, as in the others. From the many wonderful 
accounts tranſmitted to us, by perſons of undoubt- 
ed authority, of the amazing effeQs produced by 
the muſical compoſitions of the antients; we can 
not believe but that they were of a kind far ſupe- 

rior to ours: and tho” their paintings are loſt to 
us, yet ſome of them retain till a kind of being 
in the elegant deſcriptions given of them by feve- 
ral authors, ſo as to enable us to form a tolerable 
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notion of their merit. Whoever reads Pliny's 
account of a picture drawn by Ariſtides, repreſent- 
ing a woman ſtabbed. with a poniard, having 
a ſucking child at her breaſt ; the praiſes which 
Auſonius beſtows upon the Medea of Timo- 
machus; what Pliny and Quintilian both have 
ſaid upon the ſacrifice of Iphigenia'by Timanthes; 
the excellent deſcription which Lucian gives of a 
grand piece repreſenting the marriage of Alexan- 
der and Roxana, as alſo the family of a Centaur 
drawn by Zeuxis, with many others to the ſame 
effect; can not but conclude that the painters of 
antiquity were maſters of the nobleſt and moſt ac- 
- curate expreſſion, as well as of the fineſt poetic 
and pictureſque compoſition. And indeed, when 
we find that all the antients, who have written 
upon thoſe ſubjects, are agreed in allowing that 
painting and muſic were in as high a degree of 
perfection as poetry and ſculpture; we can not re- 
fuſe our belief to the WN of ſuch exquiſite 
| Judges. Ll | 

Niere it muft be obſerved Auel, that, tho? 
the compoſitions in modern painting and muſic 


de generally thought to have a more abſolute de- 


gree of perfection than thoſe of poetry and ſcul- 
pture; yet, in fact, they have only a comparative 
value. The whole difference lies in this, that, as 
ſome of the nobleſt works of antiquity in the 
latter arts are ſtill remaining, the compoſitions 
of the moderns ſuffer much when compared 
with them; but, as all the traces of the former 
| : : 0 
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are loſt, the moſt eminent maſters of latter 
times can be only compared with ſuch as are in- 
ferior to themſelves: and conſequently, by ſuch a 
compariſon, their works muſt always appear in 
the moſt advantageous light. Nay, to modern 
| judges, they muſt of courſe become the ſtandards 
of perfection. But, were the maſterly drawings | 
of the antient painters ſtil} in being, it is more 
han probable, that the hiſtorical pieces of our moſt 
celebrated artifts would be thrown at as great a 
diſtance by a compariſon with them, and ſink as 
much i in their value, as the works of our poets and 
ſtatuaries have done. And could we hear the an- 
tient muſic performed in it's utmoſt perfection, 
our admiration of the modern would perhaps be 
changed 1 into contempt, and the moſt excellent of 
our. compoſers. be conſidered only as agreeable 
triffers. 
From this view it is evident, that, however the 
reputation of the modern artiſts in painting and 
muſic may have been raiſed by the loſs of the 
works of the antients, yet the arts themſelves 
muſt have ſuffered amazingly; and all true critical 
knowlege, with reſpec to thoſe, muſt have been 
proportionably leſs. For there can be no doubt, 
but that the curious enquirers into poetry and ſta- 
tuary have much ſtronger, and more certain 
lights to guide their judgements, in aſcertaining 
the real value of any production in either of thoſe 
arts, by means of the twofold compariſon; whereas. 
they who have a taſte for muſic and painting can 
on 
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vba the ew originals, which bave been produced ſince 


the revivdl of the arts, bens been indebtad for their 
chief value to eratety. 2 7 | 


HAVE already taken alice,” .thatT ſpeak 1 
along only of ſuch compoſitions in the imitative 


| 


arts as are of the more exalted and heroic kind. 


Of theſe we ſhall perhaps find very few amongſt 
the moderns which can be juſtly allowed to be 


originals. All that is called great and noble in 


Ratuary, has been apparently borrowed from the 
antients; as alſo in hiſtory-painting. Nor has 
the ſublimer kind of poetry been leſs indebted to 
them. Every thing in our muſic indeed, muſt be 
allowed to be original, as it was of our own in- 
vention, and could owe nothing to antiquity; 
fince that art had been wholly loſt. But this, ac- 
cording to the modern practice, muſt be looked 
upon rather as a mathematical ſcience, ornament- 
ed by fancy, than one of the imitative arts. 
Throughout all the nations of Europe, Italy and 
England alcne can have the honour of boaſting 
that they have produced ſome noble originals; 
Italy in painting, and England in poetry. The 
pictures of devotion, which chiefly employed the 
maſters of the Italian ſchool, might probably vie 
with the greateſt productions of old, were they 
Nill ſubſiſting, in point of force of expreſſion, ſub- - 
limity, 
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limity, and truth; becauſe the maſters had an op- 
portunity of ate theſe warm from life in an in- 
finite number of ſubjeQs daily to be ſeen in theit 

chapels, in thoſe days when piety and enthuſiaſm 
were at their greateſt height. As praying with 
devotion, and an hearty zeal, muſt be allowed t6 
be one of the moſt exalted ſpecies of oratory, and 
as nothing can be more ſtrongly charaQerifed by 
the human features and geſture ; the modern 
artiſts muſt have had as good ſubjects, and as fre- 
quent opportunities of drawing from the life, in 
this reſpect, as the antients had in others: ſo that, 
ſuppofing an equality of genius and execution, 
there is good reaſon to believe, that the devotional 
pictures of the Italian painters may every way be 
equally excellent with the hiſtorical pieces of anti- 
quity. This opinion will appear the more proba- 
ble when we conſider, that, tho* the hiftorical 
pieces of the moſt eminent Italian painters have 
raifed great admiration, when compared with thoſe 
of others; yet they are far from being allowed to- 
be the moſt excellent of their own works. It 
has been univerſally agreed, that the paintings on 
religious ſubjects of Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. 
are their moſt finiſhed pieces, and far ſuperior to 
their other works. Let it be remembered alſo, 
that during the age of Leo X. and for ſome time 
afterwards, zeal for religion was carried to a much 
higher pitch, on account of the ſtruggles occaſion- 


end by the ſeveral ſeceſſions from the church of 


Rome, begun and carried on in thoſe days, than 
it probably ever was either before or fince. This 
| muſt 
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muſt not gy have made a greater number of de- 
votees, and afforded more frequent examples of a 
warm expreſſion, but muſt likewiſe have rouzed 
the Italian * preachers, always allowed to be the 
- molt animated of any in Europe, to the utmoſt 
exertion of their faculties ; and conſequently have 
given advantages to the painters of thoſe days, in 
all ſubjeQs of this nature, over all artiſts of other 
countries, as well as their ſucceſſors ii in their own. 
England has produced two poets in the ſublimer 

| kinds of writing, the epic and tragic, who muſt 
be allowed to be truly originals. But it would be 
no difficult matter to prove, that they were in- 
debted for the greateſt part of their excellence, 
and their undoubted ſuperiority over all the” mo- 
derns of all nations, to their Mill i in oratory. 
Whoever is converſant in the writings of Milton, 
muſt be convinced that he made that art his pecu- 
liar ſtudy. . No other poet has ſhewn. ſo profound 
a knowlege of the power of ſounds, of the force 
of expreſſion from a proper arrangement of words. 
No writer of antiquity has ſhewn more perfect 
Kill in_the whole art of eloquence, than he has 
_ diſplayed in the ſpeeches of Satan and his fallen 
crew. Whoever examines carefully his account 
of the proceedings at the Pandemonium in his 
ſecond book, will find, that in the ſpeeches of 
Satan himſelf, of Moloe, Belial, Mammon, and | 


* T9 this cauſe might probably be owing; the mol 
ble expreſſion ſo much admired in one of the cartoons, 
where St. Paul WF in the action of preaching 
to the Albenians. 31180 
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Beelzebub, he ſeems to have taken in almoſt the 

whole compaſs of oratory; and that there is ſcarce 
a ſpecies of it, of which he has not given a noble 


and complete ſpecimen. Nor could the ſecretary 
of Cromwell have wanted ſubjects to draw after 
the life from that great maſter of perſuaſion and 
his aſſociates, by whom that art was as much cul- 
tivated, and was as uſeful to them in carrying ; 


their points, as the force of . and military | 
ſkill. 1 


Shakeſpear, whoſe towering genius, and un- 
common reach of underſtanding, had endued him 
with an intuitive quickneſs in his ſearches into 
human nature, had acquired from the very pro- 
feſſion in which he was engaged an habitual and 
practical knowlege of the oratorial art, far ſuperior 
to all theory. To be convinced of his admirable 
kill in this reſpect, we need only look over his 
ſhort piece of advice to the player in his Hamlet; 
| wherein we can not but wonder how it was poſſi- | 
ble, that ſo. juſt and comprehenſive a ſyſtem of 
rules both for action and ſpeaking could have 
been comprized in ſo narrow a compaſs. It 
might be eaſily ſhewn, that the great ſucceſs 
of his pieces at this day, and the effects which 
they produce in the repreſentation, have been 
chiefly owing to his ſkill in the art of ſpeak · 
ing. It was that which enabled him to form a 
true dramatic ſtyle, that happy arrangement and 
diſpoſition of his words, ſo perfectly adapted to 
his ſubjects, which throw ſuch a luſtre on his ſen- 
. timents, and are ſo admirably ſuited to the mouth 
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ef the ſpeaker. Theſe are the beauties which par. 
_ Henlatly diſtinguiſh his plays, in the Tepreſenta- 
tion atleaſt, and ſufficiently make amends for all 
the irrepularities of his drama. Whilſt the works 
df molt of our other writers, who have great ad- 
vuntages over him in other reſpects, thro* want 
of ſkill in this eſſential art, are heard with lan- 
guor, or diſguſt. And this will be found the beſt 
teafon why many plays ſtill give delight in the 
cloſet, which are inſupportable on the ſtage. The 
ime verſes may give pleaſure to the eye, which 
re teGhous tothe ear; the ſtyle, which is not eaſy 
Yo the ſpeaker, becomes diſagreeable to the 
| Yearer; and no man can write well for the . 
er, who can not ſpeak well himſelf. 
3 obviate all the objections which may be 
raiſed againſt the hypotheſis which I have laid 
down, and to invalidate the arguments of the ma- 
ny writers on this ſubject, would far exceed the 
compaſs and deſign of this work. I have con- 
tenteck myſelf at preſent with endeavouring to 
make this opinion appear not improbable, and 
with curſorily taking notice of ſuch obvious ob- 
Jectlons as were moſt likely to occur at firſt view. 
I ſhall therefore leave the fuller proof to a future 
opportunity, and make no doubt but that the 
' Cloſer the examination is, the more will the 
opinion be juſtified, I hall conclude my argu- 
ments upon this head with one, which, to me at 
ws, leaſt, appears an unanſwerable proof that the 
imitative arts borrowed their ids from oratory, 


— 
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not oratory from the imitative arts: that is, ſup- 
pofing that the maſters in the imitative arts co. 
pied from the oratots and their anditoties, the va- 
rious expreſſions of paſſion, &c. it is clear that 
they immediately took them from life, from na- 
ture; whereas on à ſuppoſition that the orators 
borrowed their ſkill from the compoſition in the 
imitative arts, it is clear that they did not copy 
from nature, but from artificial works, and con- 
ſequently could not have arrived at ſo perfect an 
Imitation in their way, as the other maſters; a 
point contradicted by fact, and the een 
3 of their cotemporaries. | 

But whether the hypothefis be proved to be 
right, or not, it is at leaſt to be wiſhed that it 
were ſo; and more particularly by the people of 
Great Britain than any other nation upon earth. 
Becauſe from the very nature of their conſtitution, 


and their happineſs in being poſſeſſed of ſo fine a 
language, they are now the only people under the 
Tun capable of carrying the oratorial art to as high 
a degree of perfection as the Greeks and Romans; 
and conſequently the only people who have it in 
their power to bring the imitative arts to matu- 
rity.. This, if believed or known, would be fe 
| little incitement to induſtry, and no ſmall induce- 
ment to apply with the utmoſt aſſiduity to the 
ſtudy of eloquence; an art of itſelf ſa defirable, 
and attended with ſuch immediate benefit to the 
poſſeſſors, but which would acquire a new value, 
and become a national concern, if it were known 
| | to 
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to be productive of ſuch noble conſequences, by 
it's influence on the other arts, - Whereas, on a 
contrary ſuppoſition, ſhould the opinions hitherto 
delivered upon this ſubjeQ be eſtabliſhed, that ge- 
nius is a caſual production ariſing from ſome 
lucky. circumſtances of air and climate, which 
have an influence upon the animal ſpirits, and 
from a happy conformation-of the organs of the 
drain, &c. it is evident that all induſtry muſt be 
diſcouraged, as labour muſt prove ineffectual in 
all countries not poſſeſſed of ſuch a happy climate, 
and in all perſons who may not ſuppoſe themſelves 
formed with that lucky ſtructure of the organs. 
However advocates for ſuch opinions may ſhew 
their own ingenuity, by the invention of many 
ſpecious arguments to ſupport them, I, ſhould be 
glad to know what benefit mankind is to reap 
from their labours? or what reward they ſhould 
expect, even if they were capable of demonſtrate - 
ing principles, which indeed, in their own na- 
ture, can be founded upon nothing but conjec- 
ture; and which, if believed, might he productive | 
of great miſchief, and could not poſſibly do any 
good? For upon a proof, of their ſyſtem, whole. 
tations, as well ag individuals, muſt lay afide all 
attempts in the liberal arts, from an utter deſpair 
of meeting with ſucceſs. -. | 
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CHAP. XII. 


| Eued ths; LS to Gat Britain, ſhould the above 
opinions be found to be true | 


ON a ſuppoſition that my hypotheſis-is well 


founded, and that the perfeQion of eloquence 


would neceſſarily bring on the perfection of the 


* 


— 


liberal arts, I can not help here indulging myſelf _ 


in a view of the many glorious advantages which 
would reſult from it to Great Britain. Let us 
only ſuppoſe that the arts were in as high per- 


fection here as at Athens or Rome, {and I ſhall 
| hereafter ſhew from certain diſcoveries" and ad- 


vantages, which time has given us over the an- 
tients, that they may be carried to a much higher 
pitch) what muft neceſſarily be the conſequence 
to this country? 

Had we amongſt us ſuch excellent painters and 


ſculptors as thoſe of old, their works would ſoon 


call upon the attention of the public to have ſuit- 


able edifices raiſed to be the repoſitories of theſs | 
treaſures. Upon proper encouragement there 
would not be wanting men of true genius and ca- 


pacity in architecture, who, applying themſelves 


wholly to the ſtudy of that art, might rival thoſe 


great antients, the ruins of whoſe works excite in 


us ſuch admiration. A propoſal for building 


a parliament. houſe, courts of juſtice, royal pay 
© lace, and other public edifices, ſuitable ta the 
> dignity of the nation,” would not then be laugh- 


® Biſhop of Cloyne. 1 
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ed at as a vain affair; but theſe would be conſi- 
dered as works of neceſſity, and of the utmoſt 
benefit to the country. If all the publie building 
a well as private palaces (for ſuch may ſeveral 
houſes of our nobility be termed) had been raiſed 
in the true ſtyle of architecture; and if theſe were 
every where adorned with pieres of painting and 
ſculpture, exceeding thoſe of all other countries, 
would not London be the grand emporium of 
arts, as ſhe already is of commerce? Would not 
perſons flock hither from all parts of the world to 
| ſee and admire theſe works? Does not her very 
 fituation, and the eaſe with which her ſhores are 
| arceſlible to people from all corners of the earth, 
+ give England a natural right in this reſpect over 
all other countries in the world? And has not 
France, raviſhed this from her merely by art and 
Induſtry? Can it be doubted, conſidering our 
great advantages in point of natural beauties, if 
we-excelled the French alſo in thoſe of the arti- 
ſicial kind, but that London would be more reſort- 
ed to by travellers from all parts of the earth than 
Paris? Nay, ſhould we not draw over the French 
themſelves in as great abundance as the Engliſh 
now travel into France? Would not this be the 
fureſt means of increaſing the wealth and power 
of England? Her wealth, from the money brought 
in by ſuch a concourſe of foreigners, and from 
the diſpoſal of the moſt valuable of her commodi- 
| bes, produced by the ingenuity of her artiſts (an 
© inexhauſtible fund) over the whole earth: her 
* from the great figure ſhe muſt make, and 
the 
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the high eſtimation in which ſhe, mult be held by 
all other nations; a point of more real conſe, 
quence than extent of territory or number of 
forces; which has been ſufficiently exempliied.in 
the little commonwealth of Athens. 
All thecommerce which Great Britain cartien 
on in it's ſeveral branches does, not contribute in 
any degree to her, vantage, ſo much as a ſingle 
trafic would do 1h ſuch commodities, as are ne- 
ceſlarily produced by a proper cultivation of the 
liberal arts. Nor could any thing ſo effectuall 
promote her wealth, her power, her glory, an 
let me add, her ſafety. To be convinced of this, 
ve need only take a view of the cauſes of the 
preſent ſplendor of France. Is ſhe not indebted 
for ber flouriſhing ſtate chiefly to her attention to 
the arts? By giving due encouragement to paint- 
ing and ſculpture, ſhe has produced many ma- 
ſters, at leaſt of comparative excellence, i in the 
arts of defigning, colouring, engraving, chaſing, 
de. And how greatly by this means has n 
hanced the price of her manufactures, in filk 
laces, ornamental plate, all ſorts of toys and 
faſhions? That it is merely owning to a ſuperiori- 
ty in point of faſhion and deſign, that the 
French commodities are ſo much ſought after, i is 
evident from this circumſtance, that the Engliſh 
artiſans are univerſally allowed to exceed them in 
point of goodneſs of workmanſhip ;, and had they 
the advantage in other reſpects al ſo, what infi- | 
nite ſums might be - ſaved to this nation, that are 
now carried into France to enrich our nn, 
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and what large treaſures might be brought into 
' this iſland from the other countries of the world, 
and even from France Herſelf, to purchaſe ſuch 
commodities) as ſhould be confeſſedly ſuperior to 
theirs? Would not this be the true way to bring 
down the power of France, by cutting off the 
ſources of her wealth ? Would not this be the 


means of leſſening the admiration of her neigh- 


bours, and of raiſing the glory of Britain upon 
her ruins? And would not the weaknefs of France 
be the ſafety of England? Let us therefore ſup- 
poſe that architecture, ſculpture, with the ſeveral 
arts dependent on it, painting, poetry, and mu- 
fic, were in as high a degree of perfection here 
as at Athens, and conſequently ſo far ſuperior 
with regard to their ſtate in -France that- there 
could be no ſort of competition; would not En- 
gland in this caſe be the country reſorted to by 


the travellers of the whole world? Would not 


dur lang uage be learned, and our noble authors 
ſtudied by the people of all nations? Would not the 
perfect know lege which muſt then be ſpread of our 
noble conſtitution, of our religion, of the glorious 
writings of our philoſophers and divines, ſtrike 
them with awe and veneration, and make them 
acknowlege an undoubted ſuperiority in us over 
all other countries? Would not London in this 
caſe become the capital not. of England, but of 
the world; and England be conſidered as a queen 
among the nations? On the contrary, what would 
be the ſtate of France in this caſe? Would ſhe not 
fink proportionably low as „ ſhould be 


raiſed; 


, 
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raiſed? Should ours come to be ſtudied and uni- 
verſally known, the poverty of their language 
would, upon compariſon, bring it into contempt, 


and of courſe into neglect. They would no lonig-. 


er have ſuch crowds of foreigners reſorting to 
their capital, whoſe reſidence amongſt them con- 
tributes ſo largely to their wealth. They would 
no longer give the laws of faſhion” to Europe, 


but receive them from us. Their fantaſtical pieces 
of workmanſhip, calculated to captivate the ig- 


norant and capricious, would no longer ſtand the 
teſt,” when compared with ſuch as were ſuperior 
in point of true taſte founded upon good ſenſe. 
Deprived of this fort of merchandiſe, the could 
have no other reſource, as the natural produce of 
her ſoil will ſcarce afford ſufficient for tha main- 
tenance of her natives. Thus that kingdom would 


be reduced to the degree of weakneſs, which is 


the neceſſary conſequence of too large extent of 
territory without a ſufficient numher of inhabit- 
ants. The bulk of the people would be poor and 
wretched thro” want of induſtry, which would of 
courſe flag with commerce; and the ſpirits 'of the 


better ſort would decay with'the glory of their 


country: ſince nothing has contributed fo much 


io excite in them their high notions of honour, as 
the fancied greatneſs of their Monarque, and the 


apparent ſuperiority which their country has gain- 


| ed, by great art, in many points, ovet their 


neighbours, But ſhould" the ſpells and charms, 
by which ſhe has faſcinated all the nations round 
her, onre be broke; ſhould the ſuperior genius of 


Britain 5 


( 
* 
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. 


the eſtimation of their neighbours, the French 
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muſt in a great meaſure depend upon a proper 


who are poſſeſſed of it with the means of grati- 
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Britain prevail, and ſhine. forth; in it's ſplendor ; 
the haaſted : glory of France would vaniſh like a 


- miſt; before tha moraing ſun. When the eyes of 


Europe ſhould: be gpened, and the true light 
ſhine before them, they would wonder how they 
could have been ſo long impoſed upon by falſe 
appearances, and tinſel gliſtening. Thus ſunk in 


would ſoon ſink in their own; and in a ſhort time, 
far from thinking af attacking others, they would 
ſcarce be able to defend themſelvues. 

If the perfection of the liberal arts Gd 


the means of raiſing Great Britain, in point of 


glory and power, above all her neighbours; nei - 
ther would it contribute leſs to her domeſtic or- 


the morality of a nation; and it can be demon- 
ſtrated, that the morality of a people ſo citeum- 
ſtanced as we are, and under ſuch a conſtitution, 


eultivation of the arts. This IL ſhall attempt to 


do in the following manner. From the nature of 


our ſituation, which has brought on an extenſive 
commerce, much wealth is neceſſarily poured in 
upon us. This, from the nature of our conſti- 
ution, is more equally. diffuſed thro? the inhabit · 


ants, and becomes more certainly their property 


than under any other form of government A ſu · 
perfluity of wealth of courſe increaſes a deſire of 
pleaſure (ſo natural to man) as it furniſhes thoſe 


tying tha deſire. Naw # may be confidently 
aſſerted, 
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aſſerted, that no nation upon earth, in proportion 


to the number of it's inhabitants, contains ſo 
many individuals poſſeſſed of more wealth than is 


requiſite to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, as En- 


gland: conſequently, that there is no nation where 


a deſire of pleaſure is likely to be ſo epidemic. 
Upon the right direction of this deſire therefore 
will the morality and happineſs of the people ii in 
a great meaſure depend. 

Pleaſures are of three kinds; intellectual, which 
ariſe from the culture of the underſtanding; ſen- 
ſitive, from the gratification of the appetites and 
paſſions; and reflective, from the powers of the 
imagination. To obtain the firſt requires 'cloſe 
ſtudy, labour, and application; they are likely 
therefore 'only to be purſued by ſuch as have their 
fortunes to make: the ſecond are common to all 
men, as well as to-brutes: and the laſt ſeem to be 
particularly calculated for thoſe whoſe independ- 
ent fortunes render it not neceſſary to take the 
pains requiſite to arrive at the higheſt 'degree of 
intellectual pleaſure, and yet whoſe reaſon may „ 
be ſufficiently improved not to give themſelves | 
wholly up to ſenſual gratifications. 


The higheſt pleaſures of imagination ariſe fram 
the imitative arts. It is of the utmoſt conſequence 
therefore to an opulent nation, that they ſhould 
be in a proper degree of perfection. Theſe pleas 
ſures, being of a middle kind between the rational 
and ſenſitive, and partaking of both, are pro- 
ductive of good or bad conſequences according ay 
thay incline moſt. to one or the other, 
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When the rational is predominant, they ſhorten 
the road to wiſdom, and exhibit virtue in the moſt 
amiable light: they enlarge the underſtanding, 
and better the heart. But, when the ſenſitive 
prevails, they become bawds to the paſſions, and 
only ſerve to extend the empire of vice and ig- 
norance. 
| The truth of this will ſufficiently appear, upon 
atten the different effects produced by the 
arts, according as they are employed in the cauſe 
of virtue, or of vice. Nothing can convey in- 
ſtruction with delight, ennoble the mind, or en- 
large the heart ſo much, as good poems, plays, 
pieces of oratory, painting, and ſculpture, repre- 
ſenting great and glorious, actions and perſons. 
Nothing can ſo effectually debauch the mind and 
; corrupt the heart, as the proftitution of theſe arts 
to:lewd and ſenſual purpoſes, - + 
_ 1 The; morality, of a nation depends therefore 
x more upon the right direction of the imitative 
arts, than is imagined. The example of the no- 
bility, gentry,; and perſons of independent for- 
tines, is gyer followed by the lower claſs of peo- 
ple: and, when that leads to ſenſuality, the whole 
nation will of courſe be corrupt. Nor can 1 ſee, 
"As. matters are circumſtanced, but that the rich 
muſt, by a fatal neceſſity, be lunged into vice. 
Wealth of courſe makes pleaſure their chief ob- 
Wh That of the rational kind is too laborious for 
perſons. whoſe minds and bodies have: been ren- 
_ dered «ffeminate and indolent from the eaſineſs of 
their circumſtances. Whilſt they are impelled to 
| 401 i $1 : the 
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the ſenſual. by paſſions from within, and are allur- 
ed by excitements from without, they naturally F 
fall into gratifications of this kind, from the eaſe 
with which they are obtained. If, therefore, the 
pleaſures of imagination, which alone could hinder 
them from being abſorbed in thoſe, by filling up 
their time with delight, inſtead of being of the 
ſame ſide with virtue, ſhould become confederates 
with. vice; would not all reſtraints be taken off 
from their unruly, appetites? would they not be 
plunged into ſenſuality by double violence? would 
they. not be allured to it by double charms? 

If we compare the ſtate of England with any 
other country, we ſhall find, from the very na- 
ture of our conſtitution, that the cultivation and 
proper direction of the pleaſures of imagination 
are more eſſential to us. than to any other people 
upon earth. In deſpotic governments people may 
be reſtrained by fear from indulging too much in 
ſenſual pleaſures * to the prejudice of ſociety and 
government. In republics, rewards, honours, 


and emulation, may ſpirit up perſons of the high- 
eſt birth and fortune to laborious ſtudies, and to 


dedicate themſelves chiefly to pleaſures of the ra- 
tional kind 4. But in Britain, where the rich 
need not fear puniſhments, and where rewards 


are not the neceſſary conſequences of improved 
abilities, nothing can poſſibly. hinder perſons of 


Of this There is « refunrkable intake in . 
tinence of the Turks from wine 


The hiſtories of the Greek and Roman babe, 


abound. with inſtances of this ſort. 


„ 
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| independent fortunes from laying themſelves out 
chiefly for the gratification of their ſenfual appe- 
tites, but a true taſte for the liberal arts, and a 
right enjoyment of the pleaſures of imagination. 
Nothing elſe can form a ſufficient barrier againſt 
the devaſtations of luxury, and the inevitable de- 
ſtruction which is ever it's attendant, A learned 
luxury does not add ſo much to the ornament, as 
the ſtrength of a nation. It ennobles the mind, 
and excites an ardor for great and heroic atchieve- 
ments. It gives an higher reliſh for liberty and 
virtue, and teaches men how to ſet a true value 
on thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings. It is an antidote 
againſt the poiſonous qualities of exceſſive wealth, 
and makes ſuperfluity ſalutary to a nation, There 
1s no fear that money can be poured too faſt into 
A country, or be produQive of any bad effeQs, 
where the arts flouriſh, and*a general good taſte 
for them prevails. In ſuch caſe, the endeavours 
to merit reward would. increaſe in proportion to 
the power'of rewarding ; the number of artiſts, 
to the number of encouragers ; ; and no fund of 
wealth can be more copjous or inexhauſtible than 
the fund of genius. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the 
ſtate of Britain; let us ſuppoſe a ſufficient number of 
real artiſts, and a ſufficient quantity of true taſte in 
the people; how gloriouſly might the ſuperfluity of 
the rich be employed in rewarding merit, in en- 
couraging genius, and in purchaſing their noble 
productions? How much more delightfully to 
themſelves, as well as beneficially to their country, 
might their time be employed in the ſtudy of 
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theſe agreeable arts, and in the rational enjoy- 
ments which they beſtow; than in gaming, drink- 
ing, and all other modiſh amuſements? 

It was to the want of pleaſures of this kind. 
that all the great empires of the world chiefly 
owed their deſtruction. When conqueſt intro- 
duced wealth, and wealth ſtimulated a deſire of 
pleaſure, the rich had none to chuſe but of the 
ſenſual kind. Intemperance debaſed their minds, 
and enervated their bodies. Thus they fell an 
eaſy prey to the firſt warlike people that attacked 
them. The conquerors in their turn, allured bß 
the ſame delights, were diſſolved in voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and met with the ſame fate from ſome more 
hardy people. Thus fell the mighty empires of 
the Aſſyrians, Perſians, Medes, Ægyptians, i&c: . 
Tf it be ſaid that Athens and Rome alſo fell, tho“ 
the liberal arts were carried in both places to the 
. bigheſt perfection, it eam be ſnewn that their ruin 
was not owing to the ſame cauſe. The ſtamina 
of thoſe ſtates were bad, the vitals were un ſound; 
and, far from wondering at their diſſolution, -we 
' ought only to be ſurpriſed how they laſted ſo long. 
I can be ſhewn, that che cultivation of the arts 
contributed much to prolong their. date; but no 
remedy could have been effectual, when the diſ- 
eaſe was mortal. With reſpe& to Athens, it is. 
well known that ſhe was indebted for her riſe, 
and the great figure ſhe. made in the world, to the 
arts; but her ambition increaſed with her flouciſh- 
ing ſtate, and far exceeded her power. The ex- 
ueme jealouſy which the Athenians had of thein 
R 3 1 
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liberty, by it exceſs, degenerated into a vice; 

and the oſtraciſm, inttoducel by it, often Broiight 

them into danger, ef depriving the ſtate of it's 
8 


ableſt guardians, 1 trüe that the empire of the 
ſea gave Athens a power, to which ſhe was not 
at all entitled from the ſmall extent of her terri- 
tories. The obſervation made by Monteſquieu 
upon this head is well worth the attention of | 
every Engliſhman. / The paſſage i is this. But 
this Athenian” lordſhip of the ſeas deferved to 
be more partienlarly in Athens, ſays 
Kenophon, rules che ſea: but as che country 0 
. Attica is joined to the continent, it is ravaged 
| © by enemies, while the Athenians are engaged in 
+ diftant expeditions. Their leaders fuffer their 
_ © lands to be deſtroyed, and ſeeure their wealth 
* by ſending it to ſome ifland, The populace, 
© who are not poſſeſſed of lands, have nouneafi- 
* neſs. But if the Athenians inhabited an iſland, 
and, beſides this, enjoyed the empire of the fea, 
8 they would; as long as they were poſſeſſed of 
© theſe advantages, be able to annoy others, and 
t the ſame time bo out of all danger of being 
© ahnoyed? Moenteſquler's obſervation upon the 
above paſſage from Xenophon is this; One 
vould imagine that wars N was 10 * 
* England“ N 
Ulere we may ſee that the 855 power“ 2 
Athens muſt have received continual checks from 
the nature of her ſituation; and that her victor ies 
at ſea might at any time b balanced by che de- 


rn of her ans and even her cify. In 
- | this 
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this reſpet therefore it will at once occur what an 
amazing advantage Great Britain has over her, 
But when we conſider the ſniall number of her ei- 


* tizens, which ſeldom amounted to more than 
twenty thouſand, we ſhall rather have occalian 1 to 


wonder at the degree of power to which her ſtate 
was raiſed, and that ſhe was able ſo long to main- 
tain it, than at it's deſtruction. The utmoſt aQi- 
vity in each individual was abſolutely neceſſary,to 
the preſervation of. ſo- ſmall a body. When there- 
fore the ſtudy of philoſophy became pretty general 
amongſt them; when the contemplative was pre- 
ferred. to the active life; when perſons: of the 
greateſt abilities amangſt them withdrew from 
public affairs to the conſideration. of their own 


private happineſs ; the ſtate was of courſe deprived 


of the beſt heads to direct it, and the braveſt hearts 
to defend i it. And this atone was ſufficient to brivg 


on the ruin of Athens. 
If we even add, that the very means which 


raiſed them to greatneſs, if not properly reſtrain- 


ed, muſt produce their deſtruction; that the too 
great indulgence to a love * of the liberal arts 


muſt have had as bad effects with reſpect to the 


* The love of the arts muſt have got to a moſt 
vicious height, when the people expended larger ſums 
in the decorations of their theatre than in a long war 
and when. they would not conſent, even tho reduced 
to extremity, that any part of the fund raiſed for. the 
fupport of their public diverſions ſhoufd be a pplied to 


. the exigencies of the ſtate, and voted him ey e 


his country who ſhould make ſuch a motion. 
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ſafety of ſuch a ſmall body, as the love of vice in 
larger ſtates: if we allow that a learned luxury, 
becoming epidemical amongſt a few thouſands, 
might as effectually diſqualify them from the acti- 
vity neceſſary to the preſervation of their country, 
as that of the ſenſual kind amongſt millions ; the 
argument will not, be concluſive againſt the arts 
themſelves, but againſt the abuſe of them: nor 
ſhould it be any diſcouragement to the cultivation 
of thoſe arts in another country otherwiſe cir- 
cumſtanced. The ſtate of Athens in this caſe 
muſt as neceſſarily become a bankrupt, as a man 
of a private fortune would endeavour, in theſe 
ſorts of expences, to emulate a prince. But we 
may ſay that the eftate of Britain, with reſpect 
to that of Athens, is immenſe ; and that ſhe may 
afford to lay out in ſuperfieities what would have 
beggared the other. Were a number equal to 
the whole body of the citizens of Athens employed 
here wholly in the liberal arts, they would not 


be miſſed in the ſtate; and there would ſtill be 


many millions left, out of which guardians might 
be choſen for the public ſafety, both in point of | 
counſel and valour. 

Vet we ſee, under all their diſadvantages, what 
noble efforts this poliſhed people made for their 
liberty (efforts never known in thoſe undone by 
fenſual luxury) and how long their fatewas defer- 
ed by the oratory of one ſingle man. 

The deſtruction of the Roman republic was al- 
40 owing to a conſtitutional diſeaſe. The eſta- 
bliſhment of the tribunitial authority was an in- 
| curable 
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curable wound in the very vitals of this- ſtate. 
This is admirably explained by the all- piercing 
genius of our pre en *wthets | he makes Co- 

riolanus ſay: 

$1, "6 hay aint ; ſol "OO 
© To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 


* May enter *twixt the * .of both, and take- 


This Was ti ſource of perpetual feuds W 
teſts; and the people at length, grown weary of 
ſuch an unquiet and turbulent life, were prepared 

to welcome any change of government. Every 
one who is acquainted, with the ſtory of Sylla 
muſt ſee, that his tyranny. might have taken place 
ſooner, had it not been for his extraordinary mo- 
deration. And it. is well known that, as Demo- 
ſthenes for ſome time reſpited the fate of Athens, ſo 
did Cicero, by his eloquence, that of Rome; which- 
otherwiſe, inſtead of a Cæſar, might have owned 
Cataline for a maſter. But it is well worth ob- 
ſervings that Rome never appeared in ſuch glory, 
never enjoyed ſuch happineſs at home, nor was-ſo- 
much reſpected abroad, as during the time that the- 
arts flouriſhed in their higheſt degree of perfection. 
When they diſappeared; ſenſuality alone too 
place, produced the ſame effects at Rome as in 
other great empires, and brought about her total 
deſtruction. She depended on her conqueſts, and 
univerſal dominion, for her preſer vation; * the 

* Coriolanus, act iii. ſcene 1. 
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empire periſhed by it's own umwieldineſs, and 
Rome fell by her own ſtrength. Here we may 
take notice of the advantage which Gyeat Britain 
has over thoſe two famous nations, from her very 

ſituation. As an iſland, ſhe is free from the dan- 
gers to Which Athens was always expoſed: and 
as an iſland alſo, ſhe is reſtrained from that fatal 
deſire of extending her conqueſts,” which wavy 
proved the ruin of all ambitious countries. ; 

Since therefore the arts might be of fach ad- 
vantage to the 'profperity of Britain; finte we 
might enjoy all the benefits reſulting from them, 
in as high a degree as the Athenians did, without 
any dangerous conſequences to be feared from 
them; fince they might contribute to our glory 
as wuchs they did to that of Rome, whilſt they 
 refided there, without fear of their vaniſting fo 
ſoon, as the native excellence of our conſtitution 
affords ſtrong hopes of it's preſervation; what 
eauſe can be aſſigned that they have hitherto 
made ſo fmall a progreſs in this Hand ? Is there 
any thing in the foil not cbnigenial to them? To 
were an impoſſibility of e here? 
This 18 worth enquiry.” — 
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Ether it is not probable that the arts EG ar- 
rive at as bigh a pitch in this p at at 
Athens or Rome ? & 


I T has been before obſerved, that to the per- 
fection of the imitative arts four things are 
chieſſy neceſlary ; viz. genius, application, proper 
ſubjects, and ſuitable inſtruments. Let us ſee 
bow the people of Great Britain ſtand with reſpect 
to theſe four articles And firſt, as to genius, 
The inſtances of the force of genius in the. na- 
tives of this country witk regard to the imitative 
arts are too many and too apparent to need any 
enumeration. Whereever they bave had living 
ſubjeQs to draw from, they have not failed to- 
produce the ſtrongeſt reſemblance; and the moſt 
forcible expreſſion. If they have failed in the 
more exalted views of human nature, it is be- 
cauſe there were no where proper objects in life to 
be found, from which they might receive the im- 
preſſion. Hogarth has admirably repreſented ſuch 
nature as he found. Our writers of comedy have 
out · done all the reſt of the world in the variety as: 
well as exact drawing of the characters from the 
life. Our tragic: authors indeed, one only ex- 
oepted, for the above reaſon have fallen very ſhort 
in theirs. Mr. Garrick muſt be allowed to be 
inimitable. in the repreſentation of ſuch comic 
ee as he hat an ** of obſerving 


in 
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in the world; nor does he fall ſhort of equal per- 
fection in ſuch parts of tragic characters as can be 
taken from life. The forcible and natural ex- 
preſſion of his madneſs in Lear could hardly have 
been repreſented in ſuch lively colours, had he not 
borrowed it from the ſchool of nature, from Bed- 
lam. This reminds me of the excellent figures 
of the two lunatics done by Cibber. Nor can it 
be doubted from the place where they ſtand, and 
the opportunities which he muſt have had, but that 
the admirable expreſſion to be ſeen in thoſe ſtatues 
was taken immediately from life. This is the 
more likely when it is conſidered that none of his 
other works contributed much to his honour, in 
which, like the reſt of his fraternity, he probably 
contented himſelf with copying other maſters. 
But tho? there never had been any inſtance of 
this ſort, tho? there never had been any production 
in the arts worthy of admiration, I ſhould not till 
heſitite to conclude, that Great Britain has abound- 
ed more with genius than any other country in the 
globe; however, it has been obſcured for want of 
encouragement, or buried thro* want of opportu- 
nity to diſplay itſelf: for this unanſwerable reaſon ; 
that the perfection of the imitative arts is more 
neceſſary to the well-being of Britain, than to any 
other nation upon earth; and providence furniſhes 
all countries, in the moſt liberal manner, with 
whatever is moſt neceſſary to their well-being, 
But we do not want inſtances; no, by the im- 
mortal names of Milton and Shakeſpear, we do 
not v want inſtances of the nobleſt kind! When we 
conſider 


* / 
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conſider the hiſtory of theſe men, and the concur- 
rence of wonderful circumſtances'which produced 
their admirable writings; there appears to be 
ſomething miraculous throughout. As to Milton, 
it is well known that he paſſed the moſt vigorous 
-of his years in ſtate affairs, and diſagreeable con- 
troverſies. Had he not outlived Cromwell, we 
ſnould never have known him as a favourite of the 
muſes. After the reſtoration, if his life had not 
been preſerved by extraordinary means, when he 
was particularly marked out for deſtruction; the 
Paradiſe loſt had never been written, and that firſt 
of poets would never have thrown ſuch a luſtre on 
the Engliſh nation. And under what circum- 
ſtances was this great work performed? Diſtreſſed 
in his affairs, deprived of his ſight, advanced in 
years, tormented by the moſt acute diſorders, 
furrounded with perils, and the object of hatred 
and contempt to the greateſt part of his country- 
men. Under ſuch circumſtances was the nobleſt 
poem, that ever appeared in any age or country, 

begun and finiſhed. What but the moſt vivid 
genius that ever animated a human breaſt could 
have inſpired ſuch an undertaking, or ſupported 
him in the proſecution of it? But when we conſi- 
der the poor reward which attended his labours, 
the cold reception which his work met with in 
that taſteleſs age; that it lay for a long time on his 
 bookſeller's hands as waſte paper; what ſhall we 
ſay to his perſeverance under theſe diſcourage- 
ments, to his writing other pieces inimitable in 
* and only excelled by his own great 
| work? 
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work! Can it be accounted for on any other prin- 
eipte than that he was favoured with a larger por- 
tion of etherial fire, than ever yer was beſtowed: 

on mortat f 

The ſtory of Shakeſpear i is well "IO That 
he had but a flender education, and ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip, in a country town, to a mechanical. 
trade, in which occupation he might probably 
Rave continued all his days, had not the danger 
incurred on account of a youthful: frolic in deer- 
ſtealing forced him to fly to London. There 


chance and want, not any ſpurrings of genius, 


led him to the ſtage. At that time it was the 
cuſtom to act plays in the day- time, and perſons: 
of faſhion, inſtead of going in coaches, uſed to 
Tide to the theatre. The firſt employment of 
our Shakeſpear was to hold ſome of their horſes: 
for hire; which for a time afforded him a liveli- 
hood. Being often obſerved by ſome of the per- 
formers in this low office, and having ſomething: 

promifing in his afpe&, he was at length intro- 
duced behind the ſcenes in quality of prompter's 
boy. Such were the beginnings, ſuch was the in- 
troduction of that great genius into that field of 
action, where he afterwards diſplayed his powers 


in ſo aſtoniſhing a manner. Here is another glare - 


ing inſtanee of the ſuperiority of Engliſh genius 
over that of all other countries. For by the force- 
of that alone, without education, without oppor- 
tunities of improvement, without the excitements 
of fame, or confiderable profit, when the ſtage: 
| rakes Jet in Wü and the national «aſte- 

| _ univerſally 
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univerſally bad ;. has this man outdone, in the maſt 
eſſential points of his; art, all the great writers of 


BVereece and Rome, who were amply ſupplied with 
all poſſible means of cultivating their talents to tha 


utmoſt, who were ſtimulated to diſplay them in 
the higheſt perfection, by the moſt ample rewards,. 
that ambition, love of fame, or 4 of wealth 

could graſp at. | 

Theſe e e han bean, placed 
berth band of Providence upon an eminence,, 
like two large beacons, to illuminate the land; 
that his goodneſs might be ſeen by all, and his 
ways juſtified to man: to ſhew his parental care 
over bis creatures, in ſupplying them with what- 
ever is needſul to their happineſs: to give an evi- 
dent proof of his-juſt diſtributions, that, as Britain 
ſtood more in need for genius than any other 
country in the world, fo he had ſupplied it with a: 
larger ſhare. But, tho” the Almighty may fame- 
times work wonders, in compaſſion to aur weak» 
neſs, and to aſſiſt our blindneſs; yet, when our 
 eges are opened, and proper information received, 
all is done on bis part; and we are left ts ourſelves 
to make a proper ule of the grace which he has 
vouchſafed to us. Tho two have ariſen amongſt 
us who ſeem to have been inſpired, and to have 
| been conducted to their point of perfection by 
means preternatural; yet it is from application: 
and encouragement alone that Wwe can hope to 
fee many ſuch. For want of theſs,, who cam tell 
how many Miltons may have been loſt in the pur- 


| tyits of worldly intereſt and grandeur, and how 


many 
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many Shakeſpears may have been hid behind 
counters? If we continue in the ſame inattention 
to ſuch material points, who can tell how many 
preſent, and future geniuſes, capable of contri 


duting to the benefit and ornament of this country; 


in the higheſt — 9 __ be wholly abſorbed 1 in 
worldly purſuits? 


Upon the whole it may be concladed with ove- | 
tainty,” that it is. not for want of genius that Bri- 


_ tain has not excelled all other countries in the 


liberal arts; but ſomething elſe; what that is let 
us Now enquire, The next point to be conſidered 
is application. 

Application in one country i is- as much conſtitu> 
tional, as indolenee is in another. The difference 


of climates is the cauſe of theſe different effects. 
A happy temperature of air produces the one, 
extremes of heat or cold the other. Tis as pain- 


ful to the people to be without employment in the 
firſt, as it is to them to enter upon or continue 
in action in the laſt. In the one they ſet them. 
felves to work, in order to avoid uneaſimeſs; in the 
other they muſt be allured to labour by reward; 
or driven to it by puniſhment. Perhaps there ne. 
ver was a people in the world fo conſtitutionally 
induſtrious as the Engliſh ; nor can all hiſtory pro- 
duce ſo many examples of great works, wherein 
the mental powers are diſplayed in the moſt extra- 
ordinary manner; undertaken and carrĩed on with 
fo little elende or eneouragement. Their la- 


Hours ſeem to have been the reſult of an internal 


2 and to have been but little in- 
nuenced 
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fluenced by external cauſes. If therefore to this 
conſtitutional activity there ſhould be added all 
the aids neceſſary to quicken their progreſs, and 
all due encouragement to chear and enliven their 
ſpirits in their fatiguing purſuits; can it be a mat- 
ter of doubt whether the Engliſh would exceed all 
other nations, antient and modern, as much in 

application as they do in genius? ; 

Proper ſubjects come next to be conſidered. It 

has been already ſhewn, that proper ſubjects for 
the imitative arts, which are calculated only for 
the uſe and delight of man, muſt be ſuch as can 
contribute moſt to his advantage and pleaſure: 
and that therefore views of human nature, in it's 
moſt exalted and beautiful ſ ate, are the fitteſt 
ſabjeQs for imitation, as being moſt likely to an- 
ſwer thoſe ends. To know what that ſtate is, we 
need only enquire into thoſe points which particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh the human from the brute crea- 
tion, and give man the great ſuperiority over all 
other animals. The moſt obvious diſtinction af 
all is that of ſpeech, without which reaſon would 
in a manner be uſeleſs to us. By ſpeech I do not 
here mean the mere. articulation of words, a fa- 
culty which ſome birds have as well as we, but 
the power of communicating our thoughts to each 
other in their full force, and impreſſing them 
ſtrongly on the minds of the hearers, by means of 
ſuitable and concomitant tones, geſtures, and 
looks. It is this ſort of ſpeech which dignifies 
man above all other creatures, and which places 
him in the moſt conſpicuous , point of view. 


Atchievements 


- > 
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| Atchievements i in war, and- deeds of arms, may 
excite our wonder, and aſtoniſn our fancy; but 
views of this fort are only of human nature de- 
formed, and degraded; as the higheſt courage, 
ſhewn on theſe occaſions, does not exceed that of 
brute beaſts. Reaſon and the power of commu- 
nicating it are the great charaQeriſtics of man; 
and it is from the proper exerciſe of theſe talents 
alone, that uſeful and delightful views of human 
nature can be taken. A complete orator, when 
de ſpeaks in public, preſents at once to view all 
the perfe&ions both of mind and body with which 
| it hath pleaſed God to adorn man, and which are 


never ſeen together in equal foree or beauty in 


any other perſon, hr upon any other -eccaſion. 
Here then alone is to be found the true pattern for 
the imitative arts, the only juſt model for the 
poet, the muſician, the painter, the ſtatuary to 
copy from. If we therefore are more deficient 
in ſubjects, than the artifts of Athens and Rome, 
it muſt be our own fault; fince our tafents can not 
befaid to be inferior, and ſince we have every ex- 
citement to the ſtudy of ora tory which hey had, 
and rather in a ſtronger degree E 
' 'Fhe laſt point to be conſid 2s Mat of ſuit- 
We inſtruments. In this reſpect it can not be 
doubted but that we have amazing advantages 
over the antients. With regard to muſical inftru- 
ts, from a view of the ſtructure of theirs, it 
15 * gate they conld have been fo perfe as 
"thoſe of later invention. In painting we are 


i eerer * all the colours which they had, and 
have 


* 
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Mee mary ſuper- added, by our commerce with 
the Caſt and Weſt-Indies, which muſt have been | 
unknown to them. All inſtrumems uſed in ſcul- 


pture, graving, dec. are with us in' the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection: and were the Engliſh langu age 
properly cultivated, it would be found to de a 
much more complete inſtrument for the aſe” ef 


; 1 than what they were poſſeſſed of. 


If therefore upon the whole we excel them in 
genius, application, and inſtruments; what cat 
there be wanting to make the arts flouriſh more 
here than ever they did in Athens or Rome; dut 
proper ſubjects, and due encouragement ? It has 
been already ſhewn how proper fubjeQs are to bè 
obtained; and due encouragement, from the very 
nature of our conſtitution, can proceed only from 
a general good taſte in the people; which muſt 
ariſe from e ſame ſource as the ſabjets: The 
quantity of the one will neeeſſarily gen- in 
„ to the number of the other. 10 
When we conſider that the 3 of the 
arts is abſolutely neceſſary to the well-being of this 
country: that the means are proportioned to the 


neceſſity; that, as luxury mult be a neceſſary diſ- 


eaſe here; and likely to rage with more violence 
than any where elſe, the grand phyſician inereaſed 
the quantity and power of the medicine; that 
there was an uncommon ſtrength of conftitution 
given to ſtruggle with the diſorder, and the benign 
influence of the pureſt religion ſuperadded: we 
can not but conclude, that this nation has been 
more peculiarly favoured by Providence than any 

other 


! 
1 
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Other upon earth. When we conſider, that from 
our very ſituation we are leſs liable to be attacked 
by enemies than any other great people ever were, 
and by the ſame means we are alſo precluded 
from the folly of ambition in endeavouring to ex- 
tend our dominions by conqueſt, which has ever 
ended in the ruin of the greateſt empires; that the 
intellectual faculties were never diſplayed in ſo 
bigh a degree as by the natives of this country in 
their ſearches into philoſophy, and all manner of 
ſcience; that the people ſeem to be born with the 
beſt natural diſpoſitions, and are above all others 
remarkably brave, generous, charitable, and hu- 
mane; why does not Britain at this day eclipſe in 
all things all other nations that either door have 


exiſted ? why may ſhe not promiſe darative to un 


Nate tilt time thall be no more? WEE | 
But with all theſe amazing SEAT a view 


of our preſent ſituation, drawn by a ® maſterly 
Hand, it is to be feared is too juſt to leave room 


for fo. agreeable a picture, or to afford ſuch flat- 
tering proſpects. The preſent ſtate of Britain is 


thus repreſented by one of the wiſeſt men, and of 
the moſt penetrating genius, that any age or cou 
try has produced. It muſt be owned, that little 


can be hoped if we conſider the corrupt dege- 
© nerate age we live in. I know it is an old folly 
© to make peeviſh complaints of the times, and 
charge the common failures of human nature on 
© 2 par ticular age. One may 2 venture 


» The biſhop of Cloyne.. a 
4 C to 
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© to affirm, that the preſent hath. brought forth 
new and portentous villainies, not to be parallel. 
ed in our o or any other hiſtory. We have 
been long preparing for ſome great cataſtrophe, 
Vice and villainy have by degrees grown reput- 
© able amongſt us; our infidels have paſſed for 
« fine- gentlemen, and our venal traitors for men 
© of ſenſe, who knew the world. We have made 
ca jeſt of jpublic ſpirit, and cancelled all reſpe& 
© for whatever our laws and religion repute ſacred: 
The old Engliſh modeſty is quite worn off, and; 
© /inſtead of bluſhing for our crimes, we are 
© aſhamed only of piety and virtue. In ſhort, 
other nations have been wicked, but we are the 
© firſt who have been wicked upon principle. 

The truth is, our ſymptoms are ſo bad, that, 
© notwithſtanding all the care and vigilance of the 
© legiſlature, it is to be feared the final period of 
our ſtate approaches. Strong conſtitutions, whe- 
other politic or natural, do not feel light diſor- 
ders. But when they are ſenſibly affected, the 
« diſtemper is for the moſt part violent, and of ill 
e prognoſtic. Free governments, like our own, 
were planted by the Goths in moſt parts of Eu- 
© rope; and, tha? we all know what they are 
© come to, yet we ſeem diſpoſed rather to follow 
« their example than to profit by it. 


Whether it be in the order 4 a that ; 

f civil ſtates ſhould have, like natural products, 
their ſeveral periods of growth, perfection, and 
decay; or whether it be an effect, as ſeems more 
8 WO of human folly, that as — 
5 duces 
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*. duces wealth, ſo wealch ſhould ee ad 
eee ar isl zu; 
a eee ande, Aug men 
hall ſay, this iſland was once inhabited by a te- 
© ligious,- brave, ſincere people, of plain uncor- 
s rupt manners, reſpecting inbred worth, rather 
than titles and appearances: aſfertors of liberty, 
6 lovers:of their country, jealous of their own 
rights, and unwilling to infringe the rights of 
others; improvers of learning and uſeful arts, 
enemies to luxury, tender of other men's lives, 
and prodigal of their o]; inferior in nothing 
©; to the old Greeks or Romans, and ſuperior to 
fach of thoſe people in the perfections of the 
other. Such were our anceſtors during their 
<. rife and greatneſs; but they degenerated, grew 
t ſervile flatterers of men in power; adopted epi- 
curean notions, became venal, corrupt, injuri- 
£ ous; which drew upon them the hatred of God 
6. b and man, and occaſioned their final ruin. 
This is but a melancholy picture of our prof 
thiddition, and--affords but a gloomy proſpect of 
what is to come. But de republica mingquam' de- 
| fperandum' wus an old Roman maxim, and ovght 
much more to be à Britiſh one. There is 4 cer- 
tain vigour, an innate ſtrength in our/conſtitution, 
peculiar to ourſelves, ' which may give us hopes of 
reviving, eren when ſuch ſymptoms are upon us, 
as im any other age or nation would be reckoned 
ſure prognoſkies of approaching tuin. We are 
favoured by Providence with ſingular bleſſings, 
which * — enjoyed. 40 is 
e 
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the abuſe, or negleQ of theſe, which has been the 
cauſe of our decay, and we only want to know 
and apply them to their right uſe, to be inſtantly 
reſtored to health, as by a charm. This, as the 
biſhop of Cloyne has in another place (I hope) 
prophetically ſaid, might not only prevent our 
© final ruin, but alſo, render and aqaite nappy wad 


_ +. flouriſhing people than ever.” 


It is an obſervation of Dr. Swift, io 8 en are 


few who turn their thoughts to examine how 


c the diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten it's 
end; which would however be a very uſeful en- 


© quiry. For altho* we can not prolong the period 


© of acommonwealth beyond the decree of heaven, 
© or the date of it's nature, any more than hu- 
© man life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal . 
virtue; yet we may manage a ſickly conſtitution, 
and preſerve a ſtrong one; we may watch and 
prevent accidents; we may turn off a great blow 
from without, and purge away an ill humour 


that is lurking within: and, by theſe, and other 


© fuch methods, e a | its mein brand 
© not immortal“. 1 of: 

If therefore the cauſe of our Aiforders -be once 
kavwr, it will probably not be difficult to find a a 
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Cd caar. XIV. 
The bi diſorders of Britain trated to one Pg 


HY ſhould we look for any other caufe of 
the decay of religion, but the contempt of 
* clergy? and the contempt of the clergy is 
ſufficiently accounted for from their incapacity to 
diſcharge the principal duties of their office, throꝰ 
a material defect in education. The decay of 
morality has in all countries ever followed that of 
religion; and this muſt be more particularly the 
caſe, where the perſons appointed to be it's teachers 
and guardians are ſo unequal to the taſk, | 

Want of knowlege, and a quantity of falſe 
knowlege, far worſe than none, are the neceſſary 
conſequences in a country of not ſtudying and 
underſtanding the language which 1s molt gener- 
ally read. 

The low ſtate of the arts is owing to a falſe 
taſte, and falſe taſte proceeds from a want of uſing 
the proper means, early i in life, of procuring a 
true One. | 

If our legiſlators have at any. time ated wrong, 
Sous could it be otherwiſe expected, when there is 
no care taken in their education to qualify them 
for the diſcharge of ſo important an office? 

If the bulk of our nobility and gentry give them- 
ſelves up to luxury, is it any wonder, when their 
affluence ſets them above the more laborious in- 
veſtigations of reaſon; when they are not ſupplied 

with 
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with the rational pleaſures of 1 imagination, but, on 
the contrary, are debauched by the corrupt ſtate 
of thoſe, and ſtill more NWI to gratify ſen- 
ſual appetites? 
Is it any wonder that the' reſt 4 the nation 
ode follow their example? N 
The infinite variety of opinions is not at al 
ſurpriſing, nor that there ſhould be as many ſeas 
of philoſophers in England as ever have appeared 
in the world; ſince great pains are taken, in the 
education of youth, to make them acquainted 
with all theſe; and, at the moſt dangerous time of 
life, when the judgement has leaſt power, they 
are left to themſelves to adopt what opinions they 
pleaſe, and to ſtick by ſuch as are moſt agreeable 
to them. Is it any wonder that their raw and 
weak underſtandings, bewildered in ſuch a maze 
of ſyſtems, ſhould make their eſcape from them 
into the leſs perplexing regions of ſcepticiſm? - . 
That this iſland ſhould abound more in ſuicide 
than any other country upon earth, will no longer 
appear ſtrange, when it is confidered that nothing 
brings the fædium witæ ſo much as want of em- 
ployment: and no education in the world qualifies 
men. leſs for the active life than ours; though, 
from the very genius of the people, and the nature 
of our conſtitution, that ought to be it's chief end. 
When perſons, born with a reſtleſs active diſpo- 
ſition, do not find proper employment, or are en- 
gaged in ſuch as is not ſuitable to their genius; 
life becomes a burthen to them. This is a more 
rational way to account for the frequency of that 
8 crime, 
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crime, than to attribute it to the peculiar qualities 
of our air, &c. Why is ſo fair a plea offered 1 
why are any arguments urged to palliate ſo atro- 
cious a crime? Why is the climate arraigned, and 
Providence blaſphemed, to - excuſe ſelf-murder, | 
upon a principle contrary to reaſon and fact? It 
is to.be ſuppoſed that our climate has been always 
the ſame, and yet there was a time when that 
crime was as little known here as in any other 
country. In the reign of Elizabeth, when all 

found employment, it was hardly heard of; and 
the great frequency of it has been but of a very 

ſhort date, and ſince many people have had little 

to do. A gentleman, in a well-known recent 
_ inſtance, gave the true reaſon why it is grown ſo 
common, in a letter which, juſt before he ſhot 
himſelf, he wrote to his friends, who were then 
waiting for him at a tavern; wherein he ſaid, that 
he was weary of buckling and unbuckling his hoes 
every day. | 

Why is the climate called. in upon all occaſions, 
as a general ſolution for all ſuch difficulties as are 
above the capacities of our minute philoſophers ? 
Why is it to the changeableneſs of that, and to 
liberty, that the variety of manners, difpoſitions, 
tempers, and humours in individuals, the infinite 
number of ſeQs in philoſophy, religion, and poli- 
tics, are imputed? The climate has not always 
produced the ſame in this country; nor has liberty 
done it in others; why may they not all be re- 
terred to New true: ſource, education? By that our 

i opinions 
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opinions and notions are formed; n by ſc 
our actions are governed. 

How is it poſſible that the Britiſh eee 
can flouriſn, when the education of their youth is 
neither ſuited to it's end, it's nature, vr it's prin- 
ciples? 

In Athens and Reime there were two fyſtems of 
education, which prevailed at two different æras; 
one in their flouriſhing, the other in their corrupt 
ſtate. In the firſt oratory and philoſophy were 
united; and the youth were trained up to be not 
only wiſe, but active members of ſociety. In the 
laſt philoſophy became the only ſtudy; the active 
was changed for the contemplative life; their 
time was chiefly employed in empty diſquiſitions, 
and diſputes about trifles ; they, for the moſt part, 
became wiſe only in their own conceit, and were 
utterly incapacitated from being of any uſe to the 
public. By this latter education chiefly was Athens 
deſtroyed; and this was the ſyſtem which was 
adopted at Rome when in her ſtate of nm and 
corruption. 

Britain had her choice of theſe two methods 
She has choſen the latter, What COIN 
are to be expe ded from it? 

But beſides her preference of the worſt Mode 
of antient education, ſhe has adopted into her ſy- 
ſtem all the worſt of the modern. Every thing 
that is bad in the French is ſtudiouſly imitated 


by us; every thing that is good in 2 inſtitution 


wholly neglected, 
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Mlionteſquieu, in ſpeaking of the difference be- 
tween antient and modern education, ſays, © An- 
other advantage their education had over ours; 
© it was never effaced by contrary impreſſions. 
© Epamin0fdas, the laſt year of his life, ſaid, 
© heard, ſaw, and performed the very ſame things 
© as at the age when he received the firſt princi- 
< ples of his education. ö 
ln our days we receive three different or con- 
< trary educations, namely, of our parents, of our 
© maſters, and of the world, What we learn in 
© the latter, effaces all the ideas of the former. 

If this be really the caſe, how hopefully has 
de prime of life been employed? 

Jo give a ſanction to the ſentiments which I 
have delivered upon this head, I ſhall ſubjoin a few 
queries of the- biſhop of Cloyne, extracted from 
a ſhy boot called the Queriſt. 

Whether a general good taſte in a people would 
not greatly conduce to their thriving? and whe- 
ther an uneducated gentry be not the greateſt of 
national evils? 

Whether our peers and centlemen are born 
legiſlators? or whether that faculty be 2 
by ſtudy and reflection? 

Whether to comprehend the real intereſt of a 
people, and the means to procure it, doth not im- 
ply ſome fund of knowlege, hiſtorical, moral, and 
political, with a faculty of reaſon improved by 


learning? ; 

Whether a wiſe ſtate hath any intereſt nearer 
heart, than the education of youth ? EL 
| What 
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What right the eldeſt ſon hath to the "war 
education ? 
Whether it ſhould not ſeem worth while 0 
erect a mart of literature in this kingdom, undet 
wiſer regulations, and better diſcipline than any in 
Europe? and whether this would not be an infal- 
lible means of drawing men and money into the 
kingdom ? ? 
Whether in any order a 8 8 can be 
made of bad materials? or whether any form of 
government can make an happy ſtate of bad indi- 
viduals? 7 
Whether it is pollible that a ſtate ſhould not 
thrive, whereof the lower part were ae 
and the upper wiſe? 
| Whether Homer's compendium of education, 


+ Moher Te pyTnp eppevces TPYXTHCR Ts u, 


would not be a good rule for modern educators of 
youth? and whether half the learning and ſtudy 
of theſe kingdoms is not uſeleſs, for want of a 
proper delivery and pronunciation being taught in 
our ſchools and colleges? 

Upon a review of the whole it muſt be allowed, 
that our ſyſtem of education is extremely defect- 
ive, and that too in ſome of the moſt eſſential 
points. Firſt, in not providing properly for the 


+ This is a line from a ſpeech of Phenix to Achilles, 
in the gth book of the Tliad; and may be thus tranſlated :. 
Alike to practiſe eloquence and valour. | 
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ſupport of religion, by negleQing to inſtru& thoſe 


who are to be it's guardians, in the moſt neceſſary 


qualification of all to the diſcharge of their ſacred 


function; as alſo for the ſupport of our conſtitu- 
tion and civil liberties, in not-taking care to train 
up the youth deſtined to compoſe the auguſt body. 
of out legiſlature, in ſuch arts and ſtudies as can 

alone render them capable of filling that important 
| Poſt. Secondly, in making the paths of knowlege 
difficult and uncertain, by a total neglect of our 
own language. Thirdly, in omitting all care of 
the imitative arts, ſo eſſential to the well-being of 
this country. How far the revival of the art of 
oratory may contribute to remedy theſe defects, is 
ſubmitted to the judgement of the reader. If the 
reaſons urged upon that head ſhonld appear to be 
of weight, there is no lover of his country who 
muſt not wiſh to ſee the attempt made, who muſt 
not wiſh to ſee it ſucceed. Should therefore an eaſy 
and practicable plan. be propoſed, whereby this 
art might be taught by as'ſure rules, and upon as 
certain principles as any other ; whereby it might 
become open to all perſons who ſhould be defirous 
of attaining it, and in. a ſhort time ſpread univer- 
fally thro” the nation: ſhould at the ſame time a 
ſcheme be offered for finiſhing the education of a 
N gentleman, which, without at all interfering with 
the preſent eſtabliſhments either of ſchools or c- 
leges, (an attempt which muſt ever prove as un- 
ſucceſsful as it is unneceſſary) ſhould render the 
n youth of ne more accompliſhed, and 
better 
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better qualified for the proper diſcharge of all du- . 


ties and. offices in life, than any ſyſtem, not only 
of modern, but antient education, could have ef- 
fected ; and that this too ſhould be accompliſhed, 
not by: an addition to, but a ſaving of expence; 


would the deſign meet with ſuitable encourage- 
ment? 


Such a plan has the author of this eſſay ready to 
lay before the public. But as the ſucceſs of it 
(for reaſons obvious enough) muſt in a great mea- 
ſure depend upon a general perſuaſion that ſuch a 
one would not only be uſeful, but is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary ; he has firſt choſen this method of ſound» 

ing people's opinions -upon that head. If he 
" ſhould find that the ſenſible and candid part of 
mankind join iſſue with him, it will be a ſufficient 
confirmation to him of the truth of his reaſoning, 
and he will proceed with alacrity from a moral 
certainty of ſucceſs in his undertaking, But if 
their voice ſhould be againſt him, he is far from 
having ſuch an opinion of his own underſtandin 
as to ſet it up in oppoſition to theirs. He knows 
when the heart is warmly engaged in any point, 
and the head has for any length of time been 
chiefly employed in the contemplation of one ob- 
ject, that reaſon in theſe caſes generally looks thro” 
a falſe medium, and conſequently can not ſee 
things in their true light, In ſuch a caſe, appear- 
ance is often miſtaken for reality, and the ſmalleſt 
degree of probability ſwelled into the moſt ample 
proof. Perhaps, like another Quixote, he has 
adorned another Dulcinea with all ſorts of imagi- 


nary 
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* nary perfections, and is grown enamoured of the 


creature of his fancy. But tho? he ſhould labour 
under the ſame ſort of diſorder, he has a certain 
diſtruſt and diffidence about him, which are fa- 
vourable ſymptoms that it is not incurable. If at 
ſome times he is wrapped up in a pleaſing deliri- 
um, and thinks that all is real and ſubſtantial, he 
has much more frequently his hours of doubting. 
In ſome of thoſe the voice of reaſon mult reach 
him, and ſet him right whereever he has been in 
an error. To the ſenſible and judicious. he ſub- 
mits his opinions, and by their deciſions will he. 
regulate his future cond 5 | 


